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Language and Symbolic 


Systems 
- YUEN REN GHAO 


Professor Chao in this book breathes life into the ‘-ics’ 
and ‘-ologies’ of linguistics—semantics, phonetics, phil- 
ology, morphology—in an introduction to the subject 
which a beginner can both understand and enjoy. He 
covers the whole of language—what it is, what it means, 
how it is constructed, how and why it changes— 
avoiding technicalities ‘wherever the same thing can be 
said in plain English’. He stresses those parts of the 
subject which will interest the layman, in particular the 
relationship between language and other aspects of 
human culture, foreign language study and problems of 
translation. 


Cloth 30s. net; paperback 125. 6d. net 


An Introduction to 


Theoretical Linguistics 
JOHN LYONS 


A comprehensive and up-to-date introduction to current 
linguistic theory. It assumes no previous knowledge and 
defines terms as they are introduced; but it gives a 
fairly rigorous and technical treatment of a wide range 
of topics, and brings the reader quickly to an advanced 
level of understanding. 

Cloth 7os. net; paperback 225. 6d. net 


Argument i 


ALAN HARRIS & G. N. GURNEY 


The main purpose of Argument is to help young people to — 
understand the technique of argument by considering 
examples of newspaper controversies. The ‘material is 
varied and contemporary, ranging from the notorious 
Great Train Robbery in the U.K. to race problems, and 
forms a useful starting point for discussions of current 
affairs. The extracts have been applied successfully by 
the authors in all types of secondary schools with pupils 
of 14 and over. d ! 


6s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Aspects of Language and 
Language Teaching a}. 
W. A. BENNETT i 


It includes a bibliography 
reading, a glossary and a list of the phonetic symbols 
used. 


Cloth 325. 6d. net; paperback 10s. 6d. net 


Teachers of English as a 
Second Language: 


Their Training and Preparation 
Edited by G. E. PERREN 


This collection of specially written articles on the 
training of teachers of English as a second language 
represents the views of the most experienced British 
experts in the field. It is based largely on work in Africa 
and India, as well as on experience in training overseas 
teachers in Britain. 

*. . . this valuable book, so ably edited by Mr G. E. 
Perren.? Times Educational Supplement 


328. 6d. net 


A Language-Teaching 
Bibliography 

CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON LANGUAGE TEAGHING 
and ENGLISH-TEAGHING INFORMATION CENTRE 

A descriptive bibliography of over 700 authoritative and 
useful books on the theory and Practice of foreign 


language teaching. Most books included are written in 
English but the coverage is international, 


355. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘A WIDER VISION 


Three anthologies from Nelson introduce the best of 
modern African and West Indian literature 


er ae African Narrative 


Compiled by Paul Edwards 


This remains the best and most comprehensive 
collection of modern African writing for “O 
level. Material by authors from all parts of 
Africa is included, giving a balanced, sympa- 
thetic look at the literature, problems, con- 
flicts and ideas of Africa today. The extracts 
will encourage students to read the full works. 
A competitive price, a full selection and 
imaginative presentation, which includes an 
introduction to each passage, has established 
this anthology in African schools. 


Hard bound 9/6 


| Westlndian neo 
| Narrative 


Short Stories 


Compiled by Neville Denny 


“One hopes that this collection will find its 
way into the secondary school curriculum.” 
East African Journal 
“It is difficult to imagine a more intimate, 
clearer, wider and more varied literary treat- 
ment of the African predicament.” 
Sunday News 


Enthusiastically welcomed when it appeared 
in 1966, this anthology of African short stories 
for secondary schools, with appreciation 
questions, generous notes and discussion 
suggestions, is now a firm favourite. 


Hard bound 9/6 


n Narrative 


Compiled by Kenneth Ramchand 


West Indian literature is explored in this 
selection. The work of twenty-one authors 
is represented and there are several extracts 
from modern fiction. The presentation is 
similar to the other two anthologies, with 
introductions, questions and discussion topics. 


Hard bound 12/6 


NELSON 

U.K. prices quoted 
Specimen copies from 
Overseas Department 
ie Street, London W1 
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PEGASUS 


Compiled by 
N. Grisenthwaite, M.A.(Oxon.) 


This attractive series of verse 
anthologies for Secondary Schools is 
designed for the enjoyment of young 
people of widely differing interests 
and abilities. The compiler has 
selected from five centuries of 
literature, poems most likely to 
capture the interest of boys. ahd girls 
in their teens, and help them to 
appreciate the vigour and variety 

of poetry. 
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Avail yourself of the English Tape Library of the Tutor-Tape 
Company—Ask for free samples and full details. 


Oxford Progressive English Book One (New Version) Duration 3 hours 
supplied on 3x5” reels, twin-track at 32” per second £800 


Language Laboratory Drill Course based on exercises in above from 
page 137, 11x5” reels, single-track at 32” per second £2200 


Oxford Progressive English Book Two (New Version) Duration 4 
hours supplied on 4x5” reels, twin-track at 32” per second £9 10 0 


Language Laboratory Drill Course based on exercises in above from 
page 163 on 10x5” reels, single-track at 32” per second £2200 


Oxford Progressive English Book Three (New Version) Duration 4 
hours supplied on 4x5” reels, twin-track at 32” per second £9 10 0 


Language Laboratory Drill Course based on exercises in above from page 
182 on 12x5” reels, single-track at 32” per second £25 15 0 


An Introductory Extract of 30 minutes’ duration based on the text of 


Book One, Oxford Progressive English, pages 1-20 inclusive supplied on 
1x4” reel £1 10 0 


English as a Foreign Language for Science Students Book One (by 
H. F. Brookes and H. Ross) pub. Heinemann Educational Books Ltd. 


Duration approx. 5 hours. Twin-track on 9x5” reels £25 00 
Single-track on 18x 5” reels £33 0 0 

English as a Foreign Language for Science Students Book Two 
Twin-track on 8x5” reels £20 0 0 
Single-track on 16x5” reels £27 0 0 


English Conversation for Foreign Students (by Jean O'Judd) pub. Geo. 


G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. Ninety-minute recording on 2x5” reels. Twin-track 
at 34” per second 


£4 10 0 
Language Laboratory Version on 18x5” reels: £30 0 0 
Also available on two L.P. records 334 r.p.m. £3 10 0 
Be Yon Speak English ? (by Draper and Curran) pub. Geo. G. Harrap and 
o. Ltd. Duration 4 hours supplied on 4x5” reels, twin-track at 32” per 
second £1000 
Language Laboratory version Durati i iy 
single-track at 32” per second eee ERE Meee E19. 10°6 


Language Laboratory Courses based on publications of Macmillan & 


Better Spoken English (by Dr. G. L. Barnard 
Twin-track at 32” Per second on 5x5” dia. ate 


Single-track at 32” per second on 10x5” reels pte 4 
Practice in Spoken English (by Barnard 

Twin-track at 32” per second ae 4x5” a a £15 1 

Single-track at 32” per second on 8x5” reels £21 4 3 
Oral Drills in Sentence Patterns (by H i 

Twin-track at 33” per second on zelen Monfries) 

Single-track at 33” per second on 16x5” reels on i o 
Graded Dictation Exercises by Li i 

speeds. Separately or ml (ito ren Pesce tater tans 
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A First Technical Reader (by G. Broughton), twin-track at 32” per second 
on 3x5” reels £800 


Monthly News Bulletin or Tutor-Tape Newsletter 10 issues per year 

£15 0 0 

Each publication is illustrated and of 45 minutes' duration containing news, 

literary excerpts, etc., recorded by expert readers. Supplied on a 5” reel, 

twin-track recording. Extra copies of the text (8 pages, foolscap) available 
at 9d. each. 


English in Use (by Sofroniou and Phillips) pub. Lotus Books Ltd., twin- 
track at 32” per second £300 


Shakespearian Plays (Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Merchant 
of Venice) Abridged version, duration 2 hours, twin-track at 33” per 
second each £500 


Better English Pronunciation (by J. D. O'Connor) pub. Cambridge 
University Press. 24 hours' duration, supplied on 5 x5” reels, single-track 
recording. Price (subject to confirmation) £10 10 0 


In Preparation 


Right Hand Court An Anthology from the Court Page of 'The Times' (pub. 
The Times Publishing Company Limited). Contains 48 essays. Publication 
date: middle of November 1968. Will be available in two parts, each of 
approximately two hours' duration. Price of each part £6 for 32” per second 
recording (9:5 cm.) including textbook. (Subject to confirmation.) Extra 
copies of textbook available at 12s. 6d. 


The Penguin Book of English Short Stories containing 16 modern 
stories of total duration of approximately 14 hours. Will be retailed in 
individual parts of approximately 2 hours’ duration (complete stories): 
at an average cost of approximately £6 per part. Twin-track at 32” per second 
(9:5 cm.). Cost of textbook 4s. 6d. Recommended for students of advanced 
English. Publication date: November 1968, 


English Pronunciation Illustrated (by John L. M. Trim) pub. Cambridge 
University Press. Available September/October 1968, Details on appli- 
cation 


Advanced English Language Drills (by John J. Percil)"pub, Tutor-Tape 
Company Limited ` 


A large range of contemporary literature recorded for 
comprehension exercises. Details on application. 
Technical recordings in preparation. 


TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY LIMITED 


Offices and Demonstration Room 
258 Wimbledon Park Road, SW19 
Telephone 01-789-5151 
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 Collier-Macmillan Limited announces the publication of a 
new series to teach English as it is spoken in Great Britain. 
English 901 is based on the widely used American edition, 
English 900, originally published in 1965. 


a ENGLISH 901 is designed for students of English as a second 
language and progresses from the beginning level to intermediate- 
advanced. The course consists of six textbooks, six programmed 
workbooks, sixty tape recordings and six graded readers, together 
with a teacher’s manual. i 


m Using the most recent advances in structural linguistics, the 
series emphasizes the active skills—speaking and comprehension 
—rather than the passive ones—reading and writing. ` 


Write for details... 


Collier-Macmillan Limited, 


10 South Audley Street, London 
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EDITORIAL 


THE IDEA THAT the sentences of a language, unlike its 
words, are probably infinite in number, so that they cannot be 
listed, is no new one, however familiar it may recently have 
become through the writings of Chomsky and his followers. We 
must recognize our own creative ability in language, and that of all 
who have achieved (by a very early age in the native language) a 
measure of linguistic skill: for it is a universal human achieve- 
ment to be able to understand and use not only sentences we have 
heard from others but also sentences that are unfamiliar to us, 
sentences that we have never met with before. We must there- 
fore, says Chomsky, abandon the idea that language is merely a 
system of habits, which are best learnt by forming stimulus- 
response associations. ; 

It is true that linguists and psychologists have often appeared 
to assume that language is of this nature. Practising language- 
teachers have a knack, however, of side-stepping the full implica- 
tions of a definition or theory, taking some of its terms in their 
own way. For them the ‘habits’ to get their English-learning 
pupils to form are such specific ones as putting the s-form (as in 
sings) and not the s-less form (as in sing) with he, she, and it, of 
using a and the where they are customary, of distinguishing the 
uses of the Past Simple and the Present Perfect, and so on. 

This is to use the word habit in a normal everyday manner, 
and it is part of the foreign-language-teacher’s task to establish 
such habits. It is also part of his task to bring the learner’s 
linguistic competence to a creative level (in the Chomskyan 
sense). There is no clash or disharmony of aims here, A language- 
learner capable of understanding and speaking only the sentences 
he has heard has not got far with his language-learning. But 
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without adequate exposure to the language, and especially to its 
main phonological and grammatical patterns, will he be able to 
develop this creative ability at all? 

In a recent BBC interview Chomsky revived the notion of 
faculties of the mind, including a language faculty, ‘that property 
of the mind which, when applied to the normal linguistic data of 
everyday life, develops this very highly articulated, very abstract 
structure of human grammar which determines knowledge of 
language’. Such speculation may open a fruitful line of inquiry. 
But the foreign-language teacher is concerned with the teaching 
of particular languages. Whatever their mental predispositions, 
children brought up in an English-speaking environment do not 
learn Eskimo, nor (so one gathers) do human babies unlucky 
enough to be reared by wolves learn any language. Exposure to 
the right language is essential. 

The amount and kind of exposure seems relevant too. The baby 
and young child is generously exposed to his native language, 
and it is hard to believe that if he were not he would gain the 
ability to generalize from the linguistic data fed to him in such 
a way as (unconsciously, no doubt) to master patterns applicable 
in the creation and interpretation of previously unencountered 
utterances. Some of the linguistic data are, moreover, meaningful 
to him because of the action by which they are accompanied. 

One may guess that regular exposure to. ‘incorrect’ usage— 
to a teacher’s faulty pronunciation or grammar, for example— 
hampers rather than helps the growth of that creative ability 
which is so important an aspect of linguistic competence. It is 
necessary to say this because of a tendency in some quarters to 
doubt the value of trying to avoid error in the early stages. 

Chomsky suggests ‘that a teaching programme be designed in 
such a way as to give free play to those principles that humans 
bring to the process of language-learning’. Such a design (in 
foreign-language teaching) must, it would appear, provide for 
a — l certain listening, speaking, and perhaps thinking 
: = tlie eee acceptance of this opinion does not mean 

ge has to be tegarded as a ‘habit structure’. One need 

not be wholly committed to a view of what language is. 
Drie ere ele ch k 
a ‘rich Raaiistie pee sol P fe i an vac ee penne 
This would seem rather lik ier oe Foreign language _ 
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Charles Carpenter Fries 
1887-1967 


CHARLES C. FRIES, Professor Emeritus of English and 
Director Emeritus of the English Language Institute, University 
of Michigan, died on 8 December 1967. Because Professor Fries 
was a distinguished scholar in the English language and in lan- 
guage teaching, it is fitting that a brief review of his life and 
accomplishments be here offered as an acknowledgement of his 
considerable contribution to the profession. 

After receiving his first two degrees from Bucknell University 
of Pennsylvania and studying briefly at the University of Chicago, 
he went on to the University of Michigan, where he was granted 
a Ph.D. in 1922. The rest of his life was spent in close association 
with that institution, and he was largely responsible for the 
reputation which Michigan still retains in the field of English as a 
foreign language. He founded the English Language Institute 
there in 1941, and provided the leadership which led to the 
writing of the widely-used intensive course materials produced 
by the Institute in the 1940s and 1950s. 

His published contributions to linguistic scholarship and 
language teaching are readily available in libraries across th 
world which he traversed so diligently. Three of these publications 
have exerted a profound influence in areas of primary concern to 
readers of English Language Teaching. His American English 
Grammar (1940) is a classic exposition of reasonable procedures 
for the objective determination of levels of usage placed within 
the context of the historical development of the language. The 
Structure of English (1952) unlocked long-hidden secrets of 
syntax which he extracted through the patient exploration and 
manipulation of the real-language data which he found indis- 
pensable, and which served to give his conclusions a type of 
verisimilitude conspicuously lacking in much subsequent gram- 
matical investigation. Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language (1945) still serves as the basic text for countless teaching- 
methods classes throughout the world. Its insistence on the 
primacy of soundly-based materials, the usefulness of contrastive 
analysis, and the necessity for approaching the teaching task 
through the language as spoken has given to language teachers 
everywhere a valid foundation for their work. 

Fries felt a deep responsibility to carry his message across the 
earth. He taught at the University of Puerto Rico in 1951. He 
served as Research Professor at the University of Mainz in 
1954-5. He often travelled to Japan to work with the English 
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Language Exploratory Committee (now the English Language 
Education Council). In 1957 he led a language-teaching seminar 
in Sydney. This is the merest sampling of his journeys. 

Always aware of the value of scholarly organizations and 
meetings, he worked hard towards assuring their success. He was 
a foundation member of the Linguistic Society of America and in 
1939 its president. He directed the Linguistic Institute a number 
of times. He was a long-time supporter of the Modern Language 
Association and the National Council of Teachers of English in 
the United States, becoming a vice-president of the former and 
president of the latter. An internationalist, he was also received 
into membership of British, German, Japanese, and Pakistani 
professional societies. 

In every area of human endeavour, some few men emerge 
from the crowd to become more visible than their more ordinary 
colleagues. They offer new insights, or are gifted with the capacity 
to make their field stimulating, enjoyable, and significant to large 
numbers of people who thereafter become disciples of a point of 
view. With the passing of one of these rare individuals, more is 
lost than the man. Charles Fries was such an individual. He 
contributed much toward increasing our awareness of how 
language operates; he did ‘magnify the mind, show clear just 
what it all meant’. But he did even more, and this came directly 
from the man himself more than from his books: he knew and 
taught that language teaching is a significant occupation, that the 
world depends far more than it realizes for virtually all the under- 
standing we have of cultures and nations other than our own upon 
those who have been taught a control of more than one language. 
He recognized the urgency of the task of language teaching, was 
enthusiastically committed to its improvement, and thus raised 
it above the commonplace whenever he talked to teachers. 
Wherever Professor Fries went, he gave dignity and meaning to 


the role of the language teacher—the sense of participation in 
events crucially important to mankind. 


E. M. ANTHONY 
University of Pittsburgh 


Backward or Forward in 
Language Teaching ?' 
BRUCE PATTISON 


PEOPLE ALL OVER the world want to learn English. In 
this country more people than ever before want to learn other 
languages. Language learning in general is widely discussed. This 
is not surprising in a world where communication across the 
frontiers of speech communities is already common and is 
constantly increasing. An unprecedented number of people are 
looking for effective methods of learning languages. Older methods 
will not do, because the situation has changed. 

Demand stimulated supply. All who have any claim to expertise 
in language have converged on the market like tipsters on a race 
meeting, for, in the words of one limited liability company that 
has been attracted, ‘In recent times language teaching, particularly 
the teaching of English as a second language, has become what 
we might describe as big business.”® 

The clamour of those offering new and improved methods has 
been great enough to spread an impression among the general 
public that something important must be happening. Nor are 
those involved at all anxious to dissipate that impression. ‘One 
of the major social changes taking place throughout the world in 
the second half of the twentienth century,’ we are told, ‘is a 
revolution in the learning and teaching of languages.’ Revolutions 
are of many kinds, however. This is apparently not one in which 
the barricades are manned to assert a philosophy or a way of 
life. The appropriate analogy is an industrial revolution. ‘In some 
respects,’ continues the spokesman of the revolution, ‘the changes 
in language teaching can be compared with those which have 
already occurred in the conversion of the textile industry from 
a craft to an applied science backed by a technology.’ That sounds 
like just the sort of revolution for our age, and there is certainly 
an arresting novelty in even a metaphorical application of the 
terms ‘science’ and ‘technology’ to either languages or teaching. 

The terms imply that new equipment has been invented, and 


?M. A. K. Halliday, Angus McIntosh, and Peter Strevi 
Sciences and Language Teaching ( 1964), p. viii. 


: Council for Cultural Co- i 
the Council of Europe, Strasbourg (1963), p. 81. PORTEE 
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indeed that is so. To the outsider it is the most obvious characteris- 
tic of what are advertised as new methods of language learning. 
It earns for language teachers some of the respect previously 
reserved for those handling apparatus associated with the achieve- 
ment of the physical sciences. Dubbing one of the more elaborate 
devices a language laboratory displays a consciousness of this. 
Alongside the other amenities that are taken for granted in a 
modern society the new equipment is not really very impressive. 
Compared with the instruments and the organization that bring 
world events into every home it is very simple. It merely harnesses 
electronics to procedures that have always been used by competent 
language teachers. Not only teachers but ordinary people have 
always known that it was an advantage to hear as many native 
speakers as possible. The best way of doing so is to go to a place 
where the language is spoken and to join in the activities of every- 
day life. Failing that, an old expedient is the importation of a 
native speaker to serve as a model. Once means of recording 
speech have been invented, it is an obvious step to reproduce 
models for speech mechanically. The tape-recorder, however, has 
one new advantage, that it greatly increases the learner’s capacity 
to hear his own speech. As for visual aids, they have always been 
used by teachers who realized that they help the learner to 
imagine the context in which the language operates. Comenius 
recommended the use of pictures in the seventeenth century. 
Obviously the more realistic the pictures the better the contex- 
tualization they will provide. The greatly improved facilities that 
are commonplace in everyday life were bound to set new stan- 
dards for audio-visual aids in education. But it is what can be 
done with them that matters. There is no merit in any aids or 
materials or methods in themselves. They are all merely means of 
inducing cognitive processes and behaviour by the learner. 
Unfortunately what goes on inside a person to constitute learning 
cannot be seen, while machines at work can, and things tend to 
be valued in proportion to their cost. Gadgets are taken as a 
sign of up-to-dateness. Their possession is a status-symbol, and 
they are used when more could be learned in other ways. On the 
banks of the Rhine one may see a couple of dozen Germans 
sitting in booths with headphones on listening to recordings of 
French voices, when they could hear plenty of Frenchmen 
talking, and talk back to them, simply by crossing a bridge. One 
-= FEN Ph sn R lara smile becomes a little 
vided a language laborator for o a Sapro 
a A i y tor an overseas university whose 
s ost comp etely bilingual and for whom the donor 
cannot supply suitable tapes. 


Money is spent on this kind of equipment because everywhere 
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there is a shortage of teachers and considerable dilution of the 
teaching profession, and it is hoped that machines will either 
replace teachers or produce reasonable results when teachers are 
poorly qualified. This is dangerous. Standardized material can 
elicit only stereotyped responses, and these are not really what is 
required in learning a language. Real command comes only 
from continual adjustment to the speaker and the situation. 
Learning must be creative. The learner must be encouraged to 
invent speech appropriate to him at particular moments on 
analogy with speech he has heard or already knows. Only inter- 
changes with persons who are also continually adjusting to the 
situation can give this. Audio-visual methods (as opposed to audio- 
visual aids), like programmed material, secure only conditioned 
responses to specific cues. They are built on the shaky foundations 
of behaviourism, which has never seemed to Europeans a viable 
psychology. It is significant that their introduction has coincided 
with a greater tolerance of this psychology, in practice if not in 
principle. We are indeed in Erewhon when the machines dictate 
the educational theory. 

It looks as though the technological revolution might be like 
many we are familiar with in the twentieth century, reactionary. 
Perhaps the applied science behind it will save us from the 
threatened leap backwards into mechanical drill. The science 
referred to is applied linguistics. The term has been in common 
use in the U.S.A. for over twenty years, and recently it has become 
fashionable here. The prophets of the ‘wave of linguistic advance’ 
which is ‘already upon us’ imply that this is due to American 
influence (and indeed the climate in Britain has been governed by 
winds blowing from North America for a quarter of a century) 
when they say that ‘it is only since 1955 that the relevance of 
linguistics to language teaching has been properly considered 
here’1—in contrast presumably with what has been the position 
elsewhere. 

Whether one agrees or not depends, of course, on what con- 
sideration one would regard as proper. And also on what one 
means by linguistics. If the intention is to say that some under- 
standing of language as a pervasive characteristic of human 
behaviour is necessary for successful language teaching, one 
would wholeheartedly agree, though with some surprise that 
this had never occurred to anybody until so recently. It is not an 
easy requirement to meet. Many disciplines must be employed to 
attain it. This is not unusual, however, in the study of education, 


which is eclectic and can be so because all that contributes to it is 
focused on one set of problems. 


*Halliday, McIntosh, and Strevens, op. cit., p. 185. 
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It is clearly something much less ambitious and less directly 
concerned with education that is envisaged when linguistics is 
recommended as a major guide to language teaching. Certainly 
applied linguistics as practised in U.S.A. has been the application 
of something much more restricted. Its aim has been theoretically 
sound methods of describing languages. What is being asserted is 
the superior virtue of such descriptions. It can hardly be the 
usefulness of descriptions in general. Nobody has ever set out 
to teach a language without arming himself with as good a 
description as he could get of its essential features. Indeed the 
trouble has been quite the reverse—that institutionalized educa- 
tion has been obsessed with a codification of the language and 
has taught that instead of skill at using the language. It is true 
that the description has always been incomplete. It has usually 
consisted of the grammar, though more recently the phonology 
has been added. The need for better grammars is generally agreed. 
The newer linguistics should be able to produce them. What more 
they can do is not yet evident. To be useful a description must 
cover all aspects of a language, including how it functions in 
contexts of situation, for that is the learner’s chief problem. And 
here one begins to wonder at the self-confidence of the linguists. 
For they have not got beyond the grammatical level. Lexis is still 
largely unclassified, and all that can be said about how the whole 
system of systems works is that ‘the development of the theory 
and methods of contextual description is perhaps the most 
important task of general linguistics for the next decade’.! As for 
the part nearest completion, the grammar, little is available to show 
what any school of linguistics may eventually be able to offer 
in the way of enlightenment about English. All there is to go 
by 18 prospectuses. Ever since linguistics became fashionable 
its adherents have been keeping up revolutionary fervour, which 
perhaps they fear may flag with the slowness of the coming of the 
millenium, with teminders of the horrors of the previous régime, 
of whose restoration there is no danger.? But it now seems possible 
that the main outlines of the new grammar may not be so different 
tom those of the old as we have been led to expect, though they 
= ag be set out very differently and in very different 

anguage. erhaps it will all end like Animal Farm, where the 

men and the animals began to look surprisingly alike. 

ase . cre fan least to underrate the importance of linguistic 
: y a warning not to pin too great hopes on it. 


u McIntosh and Strevens, op. cit. p. 40. 

. A. Gleason, in Linguistics and Engli: h ; i ir i 
HL. A. G is glish Grammar, is unusuall fair in 
distinguishing carefully between traditional caine and school renal oooh 
which are the sitting targets it is customary to choose. j 
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More information about English is always desirable. The Survey 
of English Usage being carried out at University College London 
should prove immensely valuable. Even when new facts are not 
discovered, a new way of looking at old ones is often illuminating. 
But the aims of linguistics and teaching are completely different. 
Anybody interested in teaching will want to find out more about 
the language he is teaching, and to do so he will naturally pursue 
the appropriate discipline, that of linguistics. What he discovers 
will provide only raw material for teaching. Linguistics explains 
how a language works; a user has to work it. The practical 
handbook should be written quite differently from the technical 
description. What come together in one may be widely separated 
in the other. It is quite legitimate in a grammar to talk of an 
interrogative transformation of positive sentences, but in con- 
textualized teaching questions would go with answers and not 
with statements. The danger of sticking too closely to the lin- 
guistic manual is that systems will be learned as abstracts and not 
discovered and practised in realistic contexts. Past experience 
rouses fears that this will happen widely when the vogue of 
applied linguistics sets in. Once an academically reputable working 
model is again available, it will become an object to be learned 
about in itself. This will affect much more than the way and the 
order in which linguistic features are introduced. The whole 
temper will be wrong. The academic attitude will be substituted 
for the educational. In a social science, such as linguistics, a 
human activity is observed from the outside; in education an 
individual establishes a relationship with it. One of the teacher’s 
main tasks is to find what his students can talk and read and 
write about. He must be as conscious of content as of form, which 
is the linguist’s chief interest. He should be teaching the student 
to say what he wants to say. He helps him to develop the habit of 
reading in the language, and that is the master skill for advanced 
work, by finding what he can read profitably, and that means 
initially what interests him. The substitution of linguistics for 
education as the governing factor in language teaching will be 
disastrous. Unfortunately it is too likely to happen. It is so much 
easier to play with transformations than to teach imaginatively, 
and teachers will soon find themselves on familiar ground and will 
conscientiously supervise changing actives to passives and putting 
statements into the interrogative Negative, just as they used to 
do. New grammar will turn out to be old grammar writ large. The 
wheel will come full circle, Only the jargon will be different. 
This century began with a movement to get rid of the grammar 
aind; it may well enf witt one to get rid of the linguistics grind. 
“ee Bs eee „minor innovations, such as objective testing, 

ght be mentioned if there were time. They all seem to be 
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moving in the same backward direction towards conditioning 
learners by mechanical drills, to training in manipulative skills, 
rather than forwards to a humane discipline in which languages 
are learned by meaningful activity, by talking about whatever 
one has the experience and the language to talk about. 

The root cause of the general retrogression is shortage of well 
educated teachers and the search for formulae or apparatus to 
induce learning impersonally. It is a futile quest. People learn 
because they want to learn. Learning is very much a personal 
affair, and motivation goes much deeper than reinforcement can 
reach. Machines and materials are not going to influence it. The 
techniques of animal training are not going to get very far. The 
right sort of personal contact may. Teachers with the right sort 
of attitudes and understanding are the best hope of defeating the 
threatened tyranny of dullness. 


The New Technology of 
Teacher Training 
WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


Laval University, Quebec, Canada 


IN VARIOUS PARTS of the world, investigations into what 
is wrong with language teaching invariably conclude that the 
greatest and most immediate need is for good language teachers 
and more of them. It is sometimes suggested that television 
might be of some use. 

Less than half a century of television has already brought 
about a revolution in the field of mass-communication; but it is 
only now that we are beginning to realize the sort of changes 
which it could engender in other fields of activity. Among these 
is the field of education; here the mass-communication capacities 
of the medium are already being exploited. 


INTRODUCTION 


Although television was invented for the purpose of transmitting 
images over long distances, it is now being used at close quarters 
in industry and education. 

In the field of teacher training, it is gradually taking the place 
of in-service classroom observation. By the use of concealed 
remote-control zoom lenses, it is possible for a large audience of 
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teachers-in-training to observe what is going on in a demonstra- 
tion classroom without disturbing the learners or the performing 
teacher. As important as this may seem, it is not nearly as signifi- 
cant as the facilities which television provides in recording the 
actions and sounds of the lesson. This is done by means of 
videotape. 

It is really the videotape rather than live television which is 
revolutionizing our techniques of teacher training. For videotape 
makes it possible for anyone to observe a lesson any time and 
anywhere, to see it again and again for purposes of analysis either 
by the observers or by the very teacher who taught the lesson. 
Indeed, this self-analysis, this possibility of watching oneself 
teach, of stopping one’s movements in order to listen to the 
comments of more experienced teachers, is one of the most 
significant developments in the technology of teacher training. 

In order to integrate this new instrument into a teacher-training 
course, one must plan for proper quarters, equipment, and 
personnel and have some idea of the capacity and operation of 
close-circuit television and videotape. 


1. QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


To begin with, at least three adjoining rooms are needed, prefer- 
ably on the same side of the corridor. One of thèse rooms serves 
as a teaching studio, another as a screening theatre, and a third 
as a control room, 


1.1 The Teaching Studio 
This room must be large enough to seat comfortably a small class 
of less than twenty, and to permit various seating arrangements. 

For this purpose a square-shaped room is preferable. In 
diagonally facing corners are placed two concealed remote- 
controlled cameras with zoom lenses, connected with the panel 
in the control room. One or two movable manually-operated 
floor cameras may be added if more detail is required. On the 
ceiling are auxiliary lighting fixtures and suspended microphones 
to permit free movement. The technical quality of the end-product 
depends on the number and distribution of lights and cameras 
and the skill with which they are manipulated. 

Use of the floor space depends on the type of teaching being 
done. For the type where learners are expected to move around 
light simple chairs are preferable; these may be arranged in 
horseshoe or hollow-square formation, with a demonstration 
table in the middle. If students are not expected to move around 
an arrangement of benches in tiers, one higher than the other, 
makes it easy for the camera to zoom in on individual learners. i 
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A number of teaching studios can operate at the same time. 
With the proper cable connections they may be located anywhere 
in the area, and each may be devoted to a different method, 
course, or level. i 

For audio-visual methods, a rear projection-screen is necessary 
with a remote-control mechanism in the teaching studio, to permit 
the teacher to control the picture he uses. The motor of the film- 
strip projector may be synchronized with the tape-recorder, and 
both operated simultaneously by the demonstration teacher. One 
of the cameras is focused on the rear-projection screen, so that 
viewers may see what the learners are looking at. It is technically 
preferable, however, if this picture can be reflected directly into 
an auxiliary camera, making the picture appear on one of the 
monitoring screens of the panel in the control room. 

For motion-picture methods, a videotape of the film is pre- 
recorded and a television screen is used instead of the motion- 
picture screen, in the studio class. This permits the studio teacher 
to select the sequences by remote control. 


1.2 The Control Room 


This may be a single room or a suite of rooms, depending on 
accommodation. It contains the electronic television equipment; 
if transistorized, this may take up very little space. Connected 
with this are tape-decks and turn-tables for dubbing in comments 
and recorded materjal. There is also the control deck, with 
switches for operating the remote-controlled cameras and selecting 
the picture to be recorded on the videotape. The possible choice 
of pictures appears on the monitoring screens facing the operator. 

In the same room, or in an adjoining room, are the videotape 
machines on which the selected pictures are recorded. In this 
same room, or in still another room, is the graphics section, 
with a small printing set for titles and sub-titles, using white 


ink on black cardboard for main titles, and black on transparent 
cellophane for superimposed sub-titles. 


1.3 The Screening Theatre 


This is a room with rows of seats fa 
screens. It is used for observati 
study of the videotapes. 


If a small number of viewers is involved, one television receiver 
is sufficient; if a large number is involved, more than one set will 
be necessary. If there are sufficient cable connections, other 
screens may be placed in separate rooms and located anywhere 
in the area. If only one large room is available, there is the 


possibility of projecting the television pictures on to a motion- 
picture screen by use of a telebeam. 


cing one or more television 
on of live programmes and for the 
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2. PERSONNEL 


It is advisable to begin with at least one full-time technician with 
experience in television work. 

Students may be trained to operate the mobile floor cameras. 
But the control-panel should be operated by an experienced 
teacher-trainer, since this is the person who decides what goes 
on the videotape; that is, what he wants his trainees to see. With 
practice he can become quite skilled in operating the remote- 
controlled lens. He must be prepared to work closely with the 
demonstration teachers and the technician. 


3. OPERATION 


In order that the teacher-trainer may produce the sort of video- 
tape he requires, there must be continual feedback between the 
studio and the control room. The man at the control panel must 
keep in contact with the mobile camera operators, if any, and 
also with the teacher. The teacher can number items in his 
teaching plan and signal these to the operator, with his hands 
behind his back, at the moment where he begins a new section of 
the plan. This permits the direct interpolation of sub-titles, thus 
saving time-consuming montage at a later stage. 


CONCLUSION 


From this description of teacher training through videotape, it 
may appear that such a process is too complex and time-consuming 
to be effective. As a matter of fact, we have found that it is much 
less time-consuming than class visits, less time-wasting, more 
efficient, and more effective, since it permits us to do much more 
training in much less time. It is also more economical in the long 
run, since the same demonstrations can be used again and again, 
for many sessions, for many terms, and for many different groups 
of trainees.! Copies, when they become cheaper, may be made for 
a number of teacher-training centres. 

It must be remembered that, at this stage of development, the 
detailed analysis which the procedure permits, the detailed 
descriptions of what is now done, is no indication of what 
should or can be done. Yet it at least establishes a basis for a 
weighting of the complex variables in language teaching by 
enabling us to study the effects of teaching on the actual learning 
of the language." For such a use of videotape enables us to improve 
the teaching of teachers by observing the learning of learners. 
It makes it possible for us to measure, evaluate, and modify 


1W. F. Mackey, Practice Teaching: Models and Modules (i 
3 : n the press). 
°W. F. Mackey, The Quantification of Teaching Analysis (in the men 
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what the teacher does. And it permits the teacher to better his 
teaching by enabling him to examine it. 

The most fundamental change, however, brought about by 
the use of videotape is in the very concept of a language lesson. 
It needs no longer to be considered as something evanescent; it 
can now share that element of permanence common to all 
documents. The lesson as a document can thus be preserved, filed, 
studied, and analysed. 

Because of this, it is now possible for us to preserve not only 
the uncertain attempts of teachers in training, but also the best 


from the repertoire of great language teachers, to serve as models 
for later generations. 


The Nuffield Foreign Languages 
Teaching Materials Project 


A. SPICER 

Origins 
In the last few years, important developments have taken place 
in both the designing of teaching materials and the training of 
teachers. In 1963 Sir Edward Boyle, the then Minister of Educa- 
tion, announced in the House of Commons that the Ministry and 
the Nuffield Foundation had agreed to sponsor, at national level, a 
joint programme for development work in foreign languages, and 
especially for the introduction of French into the primary schools. 
As a result of this agreement, the Ministry’s (now the Schools 
Council s) Primary French Pilot Scheme! and the Foundation’s 
Foreign Languages Teaching Materials Project were set up. This 
new form of Joint enterprise on the part of a government depart- 
ment and an independent body constitutes a most exciting and 
significant experiment which involves the close co-operation of 
local education authorities, schools, and the inspectorate, to- 
gether with the active participation of a large number of teachers. 


Why teach a foreign language in the primary school? 
Why did the Ministry and the Foundation consider it worth while 
to go to the bother and expense of setting up large organizations 


wae in the Primary School, Field Report No. 2. The Schools Council 
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to encourage the teaching of French in the primary school, 
and the introduction of Spanish, Russian, and German as second 
foreign languages at eleven or twelve in the secondary school? 
The answer is partly that these arrangements are necessary if the 
aim of improving the standard of foreign language performance 
in this country is to be achieved, and if a greatly increased number 
of school leavers able to speak one or more foreign languages is 
required. There are, however, other very important reasons for 
teaching a foreign language in the primary school. A foreign 
language taught in an appropriate way is an excellent primary 
school subject—well within the children’s capacities, capable of 
arousing their interest and providing a useful vehicle for develop- 
ing skills and personality. A foreign language will also help to 
make the primary curriculum less insular—surely highly desirable 


at this point in our history. 
Why French? Spanish, Russian, and German were not dis- 


carded for linguistic or pedagogical reasons but because it would 
have been impossible to find or train sufficient teachers of these 
languages. It was also felt to be impossible to introduce more 
than one language in the primary school because of the tremen- 
dous problems of ensuring continuity into the secondary school, to 
say nothing of the difficulties of children transferring from a 
‘French’ primary school to, say, a ‘German’ one. For these 
reasons, French was chosen to be the sole language for the primary 
experiment, and for similar reasons Spanish, Russian, and 
German were chosen for the experiment of introducing a second 
foreign language at eleven or twelve. 


Aims of the Nuffield Foreign Languages Ti eaching Materials Project 
The project has three main aims: to produce teaching materials; to 
provide information on all aspects of foreign-language teaching; 
and to carry out research. To implement these aims, the project 
has undertaken the production of integrated sets of teaching 
materials in French, providing a continuous course for pupils 
of eight to thirteen, and in Spanish, Russian, and German for 
pupils of eleven to thirteen. It has also undertaken the publica- 
tion, in a series of Reports and Occasional Papers, of the results 
of research carried out, and has established a Language-Teaching 
Information Centre which teachers may visit or to which they 
may address postal inquiries. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasized that the project has never 
set out to produce the final, definitive course in any language, nor 
to obtain a monopoly in the production of course materials for 
British schools. The objective of the Foundation has always been 
and still remains, to stimulate interest in the production of up- 
to-date materials. By producing viable materials designed specifi- 
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cally for schools of today, the project hopes to encourage further 
improvements and developments in the future. 

Each language section of the project has been given the task of 
providing integrated sets of teaching materials designed to offer 
as much help as possible to the teacher, and to interest and 
stimulate the pupils. These materials naturally differ in detail 
according to the age and ability range of the pupils for whom 
they are primarily intended, and to the particular problems 
which each language presents for the English learner. All sections 
are concerned to produce materials which are designed to teach 
the pupils to speak, read, and write the foreign language rather 
than to teach them about the language. Each course provides a 
simple introduction to the people and customs of the country 


whose language is being taught, and seeks to widen the general 
educational experience of the children. 


The role of teaching materials 


The purpose of teaching materials is not to usurp the role of the 
teacher, nor even to make his task easier. Their main purpose is to 
make it possible for the teacher to teach more effectively, more 
interestingly, and more economically. It is equally important 
that the materials should help the pupil to learn more easily and 
more rapidly, 

Teaching materials, to justify their presence in the classroom, 
must be capable of contributing to the achievement of the linguis- 
tic, cultural, and general educational aims of the foreign-language 
programme. Another function of the materials is to facilitate the 
integration of the various aspects of the language teaching and 
also the integration of the language teaching with other subjects 
of the curriculum. 

Since the foreign-language programme covers several years, it 
necessary for the teacher to have at his disposal a wide variety 
of materials, making it possible to progress with an increasing 
sophistication to match the increasing maturity of the pupils and 
their continually growing command of the foreign language. 
In this way a wide range of good teaching-materials will help 
greatly to reinforce the pupils’ initial desire to learn the language 


and will assist in sustaining their enthusiasm throughout the 
teaching programme. 


In designing teaching 
borne in mind that, ideall 
following basic qualities: 


is 


materials, all the Nuffield teams have 
y, teaching materials should possess the 


i Authenticity: Whatever is presented to the pupils, whether 
linguistic or cultural material, should be an authentic representa- 
tion of the language or civilization of the foreign country. 
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Clarity: For the materials to function effectively as teaching 
aids, they must possess a clarity of exposition which leaves the 
pupils in no doubt as to their meaning. 


Intrinsic value: The materials, while retaining a predominantly 
functional role, should also possess an intrinsic artistic or esthetic 
quality which makes them of value and interest in their own 
right as well as effective language-teaching instruments. 


Practicality: To provide the maximum help to the teacher, the 
materials must be practical in use, economic of cost and time, 
robust, easy to store, and immediately accessible. 


Appropriateness: Teaching materials, if they are to fulfil the 
role of motivating the learner and sustaining his enthusiasm, must 
be appropriate to the age, interests, and abilities of the pupils 
and to the level of the teaching. They must also be appropriate 
to the different functions required of them in the different parts of 
the lesson (presentation, development, re-exploitation, etc.), 


Types of teaching materials 

Each stage of the Nuffield courses includes a comprehensive + 
Teacher’s Book. This book provides the full text of each lesson 
including all material on tape; summaries of the aims and new 
teaching-points of each lesson; a summary of all audio and visual 
materials required; suggestions for the conduct of the lesson and 
examples of how the teaching points can be developed; indices of 
vocabulary, structures, etc. 

Each of the courses also includes a selection of the following 
materials, the actual items included in any one course depending 
on the age of the pupil, the stage of language learning reached, 
etc.: 


Pupils’ books: Workbooks, graded reading materials, sentence 
cards, reading sheets, readers. 

Visual material: Figurines, flashcards, wall-charts, posters 
(series of illustrations portraying a story), pictures, photo- 
graphs, slides, film strips. 

Audio materials: Tapes, pupils’ practice discs. 

Audio-visual materials: Film loops, films. 

Activities: Puppets, songs, games. 

Documentary materials: Project materials, Teproduction of 
maps, documents, etc. 


Content and method 


In all the courses the language is first introduced orally. Reading 


aoe and composition are then in turn added to the oral/aural 
SKIS. 
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The courses all present the teaching points in a systematic 
manner, advancing gradually step by step, and endeavouring 
wherever possible, to introduce new sentence-patterns in the 
context of known vocabulary and new vocabulary in association 
with known patterns. 

The teaching methods include the use of pattern practice, 
language-laboratory-type exercises, sketches for acting or 
adapting, songs, games, and other activities. Translation is 
avoided, and the use of visual aids greatly helps in presenting the 
new material in a lively and interesting manner which is easily 
understood by the pupils. These oral and visual presentations 
allow the introduction of new language in realistic situations 
involving characters and subjects relevant to the children’s own 
interests. 

The linguistic and cultural content of the course is determined 
mainly with reference to frequency and to relevance, both to the 
teaching situation and to the pupils’ own interests. 


Linguistic function of teaching materials 


Development of orallaural skills: Recorded materials can provide 
the teacher and pupils with an authentic model; tireless and 
consistent repetition; many different voices; and a wide selection 
of varieties and styles of language. These materials are not only 
valuable at the presentation stage, but also for exercises, revision, 
testing, comprehension, etc. 

Visual materials, too, have an important role to play in develop- 


ing the oral/aural skills. Carefully devised, they help to obviate 
the necessity for constant translation and help to keep the lesson 
in the foreign language. By po 


l rtraying the context of situation, 
the gestures and expressions of the speakers, and even their 
personalities, visual aids allow 


x S of immediate understanding and 
provide a stimulus to oral composition. 


Development of reading: Es 
materials designed to fit in wi 
and development of the rea 
selected, these materials ca 


l nsive reading, and finally to extensi 

reading. The provision of am 1 i i on 
ple reading-ma 

stages, and also later at t eee Coe 

greatest importance in de 

habit. In the later stag 


g skills and a reading 
directly with the langua 


es the materials, i.e. books associated 
ge course, will not suffice in themselves, 
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and pupils will need more and more to extend their knowledge 
and command of the language through reading outside the scope 
of teaching materials. 

Development of writing: Here again, graded materials are 
especially important, and should be designed to fit in with the 
staging of the introduction and development of the writing skills. 
Appropriately designed and selected materials are needed to 
cover all stages from the introduction to writing (and, in the 
case of some languages, orthography) through copy writing, 
memory writing, and dictation to guided composition, and 
finally to free composition. As in the case of oral composition, 
visual aids can provide a useful stimulus for writing, especially 
at the stage of guided composition. 

Cultural function of teaching materials: From the earliest 
stages of the language course, visual materials play an important 
part in introducing the pupils to the foreign country and its 
people. Not only do the visuals help to indicate the meaning of the 
vocabulary of the course, but they simultaneously portray the 
associated cultural background as well. Thus the child learning 
French will simultaneously learn that ‘agent’ means ‘policeman’ 
and that it also means a man with a certain type of uniform, a 
revolver, etc. In these early stages, the cultural content will need 
to be carefully selected and controlled, so as to avoid confusing 
the pupils with too much detail or with unfamiliar concepts. 
As the course progresses, the cultural content will increase in 
amount, complexity, and importance, and the teaching materials 
will need to reflect this progression. 


Educational function of teaching materials 

Since language-teaching materials are designed largely to encour- 
age the development of linguistic skills, they can be used at 
the same time to assist in the general development of the pupil’s 
powers of self-expression, and therefore in the development of his 
personality. Visual materials make it easier for the teacher to 
develop group-work and activity methods. Reading and writing 
materials make discovery procedures possible as well as assisting 
the operation of individual and group activities. Language- 
teaching materials of all sorts help greatly to integrate the teaching 
of language with the teaching of history, geography, music, etc. 
and, as the course progresses, constantly add to the general 
educational experience of the pupils 


Feed-back 


The contribution of the schools to the work of the Project is a 
notable feature of the experiment. When the teams have prepared 
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a draft of the materials, this is tested in the schools and then 
revised before publication. The teachers using the drafts comment 
in detail on each unit as they use it, and the team then rewrite the 
materials in the light of these criticisms and suggestions. In this 
way the schools are actively involved in the preparation of 
materials, and many valuable improvements have been made as a 
result of teachers’ comments and criticisms. 

In addition to the comments and criticisms provided by the 
testing teachers, ‘feed-back’ is also ensured by submitting drafts 
to the consultative committees which guide the operations of each 
section of the Project. Other methods used to ensure that the 
materials are subjected to close scrutiny include the submission 
of drafts to appropriate bodies and individuals concerned in 
language teaching; visits to schools using the materials; teachers’ 
meetings to discuss the materials; and reports from the 
inspectorate. 

The employment of practising teachers on secondment to the 
Project, and the procedures already described for consultation, 
testing, revision, and ‘feed-back’ of information, together go a _ 
long way to ensure that the teaching materials are pedagogically 
sound. In this way, too, the staff of the Project can feel reasonably 
sure that the materials they produce are suitable for the schools 
for which they are intended, and that they are capable of being 
used effectively by the average teacher for whom they have been 
specifically designed. 

The materials must, of course, also be soundly based linguisti- 
cally, authentic in their presentation of language and culture, and 
of immediate appeal to children of the age-range concerned. 
To achieve these aims the Project has made use, whenever 
possible, of the results of its own research, and has also called 
upon the knowledge and expertise of individuals and organiza- 
tions in the country whose language is being taught. 


Evaluation 


The task of evaluating the success of the French teaching in 
primary schools has been given to the inspectorate and to the 
National Foundation for Educational Research, an independent 
organization not directly concerned with the production of 
materials or the training of teachers. The NFER will provide a 
statistical evaluation of the pupils’ attainments in French and 
for comparison, in other basic subjects. The inspectorate will at 
the same time provide a general appraisal of the scheme and of 
its impact on the class, the teacher, and the school. 

The evaluation of the teaching of Spanish, Russian, and German 


will be carried out by the staff of t j 
rae of the Project and by the 
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Future developments 
As each section of the Project completes its Nuffield programme, 
it is being taken over by the Schools Council for Curriculum and 
Examinations, and given the further task of producing teaching 
materials for pupils from thirteen to sixteen years of age. These 
will take some pupils up to the ‘O° Level of the General Certificate 
of Education and others to the C.S.E. examination, but will do 
so by continuing and developing the methods used in the intro- 
ductory courses. A further interesting development is that dis- 
cussions are already taking place with the examining boards with 
a view to ensuring that alternative ‘O° Level examinations which 
are in keeping with this type of teaching will be available for those 
pupils who have been taught by these methods. It is also hoped 
that before long work can begin on a revised edition of the intro- 
ductory courses, to take account of further research and develop- 
ments in language teaching. 

All in all, the prospects are encouraging, and there is certain to 
be increasing interest and activity in the field of curriculum 
development work in language teaching over the next few years. 


A Comparison of Translation and 
Blank-filling as Testing Techniques 


G. D. PICKETT 


Instituto Británico en España, Madrid 


BY TRANSLATION I mean translation from the mother 
tongue into another. This particular experiment limits itself to 
translation from French into English by French-speaking Africans 
but its conclusions may hold good for other languages and areas, 
By ‘blank-filling’ I mean the type of exercise (widely used in 
modern textbooks for the teaching of English overseas) where a 
student is required to fill a blank space with the appropriate 
word or form. 

I would like to emphasize the distinction between a ‘testing 
technique’ and a ‘teaching technique’. They are quite different 
things and I am only going to examine translation and blank- 
filling as ‘testing techniques’. I may have something to say about 
them as teaching techniques too, but this will be mostly opinion 
and clearly less valid than experimental evidence. 
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The aim of the experiment was to find out which of two methods 
of testing—blank-filling and translation—gave the more accurate 
guide to linguistic ability. 

Clearly the first essential was to establish a standard of linguistic 
ability against which the two methods could be set. I took as my 
standard the average mark per pupil gained over a half-year for 
work under classroom, not examination, conditions. These marks 
were standardized and then plotted on a graph, from highest to 
lowest. 

The experiment can have no validity unless this standard is 
accepted, so I must try to clear up foreseeable objections. 

(1) It may be objected that marks awarded for exercises over 
the half year show a pupil’s performance only in the limited field 
that it is tested. It reflects how much he has understood of a 
particular segment of the language artificially isolated for teaching 
purposes. The average of these marks, therefore, does not express 
any ‘ability’ universally applicable, but only ‘performance’ in an 
arbitrarily defined field. 

This would be a valid objection if we were trying to give these 
marks any absolute value, but it is not necessary to do this, for 
we understand ability relatively. We may not be able to define it 
absolutely, but we can safely say that it is the thing reflected in 
differences of performance. Hence the graph of relative perfor- 
mance reflects relative ability. 

(2) It may be further objected that the type of test used during 
the half year could considerably alter our picture of the pupil’s 
ability. For instance, the graph obtained where pupils do nothing 
but blank-filling exercises might be quite different from that 
aie where they do nothing but translation or free composi- 

ion. 

Ido not deny that this is a possibility, for over and above the 
purely linguistic ability involved in the tests, there are factors of 
familiarity and knack which cannot be measured easily. I can 
offer no complete refutation of this objection, except to say that 
the classes tested had, in fact, earned their half-year marks by 
doing a wide variety of exercises with a slight preponderance in 
favour of blank-filling. I doubt, therefore, whether this factor 
could seriously affect the results of the experiment. 

(3) Again, it could be objected that the experiment misses the 
point, because those who advocate blank-filling as a testing 
technique insist on its wide use as a teaching technique also. In 
such circumstances, we suppose, the results of any examination 
would correlate closely with half-yearly averages. 

This is probably true, but by what outside standard, then, do 
you check the validity of the blank-filling system? Is it merely an 
act of faith ? J suppose the assumption is that it leads to fluency in 
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speech, but this is a rather elusive entity and only one of several 
linguistic skills. Furthermore, those who become fluent through 
blank-filling may become equally fluent through another method 
because they have something which is independent of either, 
namely this ghostly quality that I have called ‘linguistic ability’. 

In any case, fluency is only one, albeit an important, linguistic 
achievement. Vocabulary is ultimately just as important, as is 
the ability to meet new linguistic situations by analogy with 
material acquired through practice. The first is largely a matter of 
memory and the second a matter of imposing correct form on a 
chaos of vocabulary, and both processes can become more auto- 
matic as the learner exercises them, Blank-filling gives the learner 
almost no opportunity to exercise the lexical and syntactical 
sides of language. There is therefore a prima facie case for mis- 
trusting it. It has its uses, especially in teaching, but the process of 
blank-filling is so unlike the linguistic process that in any tests 
where it is used, the results must be checkable by some outside 
criterion. I therefore maintain that marks obtained in exercises 
over a half-year, in exercises that include blank-filling but test a 
wider spectrum of linguistic skills, can be accepted as a criterion. 

(4) Finally, it could be objected that half-yearly results reflect 
work rather than ability. 

This may be true, but in any test where we rely on content as a 
clue to ability, the work factor is going to enter in. We are not 
testing intelligence; we are testing a skill, where ability is a 
function of application. Language without content is inconceivable 
and therefore any worth-while test must take content into account 
as well as processes. 

I hope the above considerations make my standard acceptable, 
at least as a rough guide. I can now go on to describe the experi- 
ment itself. 

Two tests were devised, the correct answers to which were 
identical. The difference was that in one test the answers were 


elicited by means of blank-filling, and in the other by means of 
translation. Example: 


Blank-filling question Translation question 


Fill in the blank using some or Translate the following 
any 


1. Have you got ...... bread 1. Avez-vous du pain aujour 
today? d'hui? 


Correct answer: Have you got any bread today? 


Twenty such questions were contained in each 


/ e test, covering 
four important topics: 


(a) The use of some and any as above (five questions) 
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(b) The use of relative pronouns (five questions) 

(c) The conditional sentence (five questions) 

(d) Differentiation between the present perfect and the simple 
past (five questions) 


The two tests were administered without warning, or any 
indication that they were the same, to two different classes of 
Guinean lycée pupils. They were given an interval of a week to 
allow the memory of the first one to fade before the second was 
presented. To offset the possibility of memory interference with 
the second test, the translation was given to Class A first but to 
Class B second. Class A had 21 pupils and Class B 30. They 
were roughly of the same standard and had done the same 
exercises over the half-year. 

The results of the translation and blank-filling tests were 
plotted on the same graph as the half-year results, but of course 
the absolute figures gave no exact information about the relation- 
ship of the three sets of results. The figures had to be scaled, 
bringing them all on to the same footing. Then fresh graphs were 
drawn. From these graphs you could calculate how far each 
pupil had deviated from his half-year standard in each test. The 
results were as follows: 


Class A Mean deviation of blank-filling test 3-02 
Mean deviation of translation test 1-31 
Class B Mean deviation of blank-filling test 7:38 
Mean deviation of translation test 3°31 


As can be seen, the translation scores were roughly twice as 
near to the half-yearly scores as those of the blank-filling test. 
; Two sets of numerical results do not, of course, make a cast- 
iron case, but they clearly indicate a tendency. The same test can 
be carried out by any language-teacher in any part of the world, 
with a wide variety of material. I would be very interested to 
know what results others get. A detailed examination of the 
mistakes of one-third of the pupils, selected at random, leads me 
to suspect that similar results will be obtained in any situation. 


: Take, for instance, the following results obtained in the 
conditional’ section of each test. 


Blank -filling Translation 
If the doctor slept the baby If the doctor sleeped the baby 
should die. deaded. 


Correct answer: If the doctor slept the baby would die. 
Blank-filling Translation 


If they were hit us we would If they had hitten us we should 
have gone away. be going. 


Correct answer: If they had hit us we would have gone away. 
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Of course, this pupil did not get very high marks in anything, 
but the manipulation test only allowed him to make one mistake 
and therefore masked his incompetence. Even if we discount the 
novel spelling of ‘slept’, there are plenty of serious mistakes. 

But then it may happen that a pupil gets his answer right 
in the blank-filling test and messes it up in the translation test. 
Example: 


Blank-filling Translation 
I gave him the book two days I have given him the book 
ago. there is two days. 


Correct answer: I gave him the book two days ago. 


The result of the blank-filling test would suggest that this 
pupil knows when to use the simple past and when to use the 
present perfect. The translation test suggests that he does not. 
Which are we to believe? In the blank-filling test he has a fifty- 
fifty chance of guessing the right thing anyway, so what reliance 
are we to place on it? In the ‘some’ and ‘any’ type of test the 
same is true. 

This, I think, brings us to the crux of the matter. Blank-filling 
cuts down the risk of making mistakes because it aims to test 
only a very narrow slice of language. The chance element corres- 
pondingly increases so that in some tests of this type a chimpanzee 
could score 50 per cent. If Otto Jespersen took the same test he 
could do no better than twice as well as the chimpanzee. In view 
of this absurdity, how can we believe that blank-filling tests 
‘linguistic’ ability ? 

But even the best blank-filling tests tend to cover up differences 
between the best and the worst. Performance is more uniform 
and it becomes difficult to draw any conclusions. What usually 
happens is that the pupils get tested in the fairly regular things 
that can go into a manipulation test. The host of irregularities 
and idioms that really lie at the root of a language are never 
elicited and tend to be overlooked. Yet it is surely mastery of 
these that makes the good linguist. 

But perhaps I am being unfair. Theoretically, I suppose, any 
aspect of the written language can be tested by means of a blank- 
filling test. But if you are going to test it, one or two features at a 
time, you are going to come up against practical difficulties. 
You are going to need oceans of paper and a great deal of time. 
Furthermore, your test instructions are going to become more 
and more abstruse. If you try to offset this by giving examples, 
you will find that the examples are so close to the answers you 
want that you give the game away. 
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Take this simple Spanish sentence which comes in the first 
quarter of a well-known Spanish course for foreigners: 


Si, me gustó mucho la pelicula que vi el jueves. 
If you translate this you get: 
Yes, I liked the film I saw on Thursday very much. 
It looks easy enough, and yet the translator has made use of a 


host of linguistic skills. I will go through some of the more 
important ones: 


SE ee recognizes that it is the equivalent of the English 
yes, not if. 

TÈ estes i tra recognizes that the sentence revolves round the 
first person singular. 

BUS oe eaa recognizes a verb that indicates ‘liking’ and 


notices that it is in the past. 
me gustó ....recognizes a Spanish idiom in the past tense and 
produces the English equivalent J liked. 


mucho ...... recognizes an intensifier usually expanded in the 
English equivalent very much. 
Deas «ware Tecognizes the feminine definite article and 


buries its femininity in the neutral English 
equivalent the. 

pelicula....., produces the English equivalent ‘film’. 

la pelicula. . . -Tecognizes that these two form a whole and con- 


stitute the direct object of the English sentence. 
and so on. 


Controlled Rhetoric Frames 


NANCY ARAPOFF 


English Language Institute, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 


TEACHING STUDENTS to use correct grammar and style 
is, for many teachers of writing, only half the battle: they must 
also teach them rhetoric. 

Foreign students taking courses in English-speaking schools 
will, with their English-speaking classmates, be expected to 
write expository prose, not just the simple narration that composi- 
tion frames elicit. They will be required to write reports, research 
papers, and examination answers involving a knowledge not only 
of grammar and of narrative style, but also of rhetorical tech- 
niques, i.e. how to organize and state facts and ideas logically, 
clearly, and effectively. Those teachers whose job it is to prepare 
students for course-work in English-speaking schools must there- 
fore teach their students to do this. 

Since grammar affords the means by which to state the facts, 
and style affords the manner, both are obviously essential to 
writing. However, students can learn a great deal about grammar 
and style without ever learning anything about rhetoric; they 
can learn to construct sentences adroitly without ever learning 
to organize them coherently in relation to one another and to an 
assertion or thesis. On the other hand, students cannot learn 
rhetorical techniques without also learning a great deal about 
grammar and style, for grammatical and stylistic devices are the 
tools of rhetoric, and students have to learn about them as they 
need to use them in solving rhetorical problems. For this reason, 
those who must learn to write expository prose should be taught 
rhetoric first and foremost. 

But teaching foreign students to write rhetorically sound as 
well as grammatically and stylistically correct English is not 
simple. In fact, it is difficult enough to teach native speakers to 
do so (the plethora of books and articles still being published on 
this subject indicates that the ideal method has not yet been 
found). Foreign students, though, have not only to agonize over 
the structure of their essays, but also over the structure of the 
language (a minimal problem with most native speakers), Indeed, 
the purpose of composition frames is to obviate students’ prob- 
lems in choosing the proper linguistic structure to say what they 
want to say so that they can be more free to work with ideas, 
making semantic choices without botching style and syntax. 

But while such frames minimize the possibility of grammatical 
and stylistic error, they do not at the same time take advantage 
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of an ideal opportunity to delineate and emphasize rhetorical 
problems. The choices the students have are arbitrary, governed 
only by the content of the preceding sentences. Most choices are 
grammatically and stylistically acceptable, and there is no reason, 
other than personal preference, why a student should choose 
‘Mr Smith’ over ‘My uncle’ as the subject of his composition, 
or that he should choose ‘in the State Department’ over ‘in the 
office of a big corporation’. If one used expository rather than 
narrative prose in these frames, and constructed them so that 
students were compelled to make rhetorical rather than arbitrary 
choices, they would be an even more valuable teaching device, 
whereby students would not only learn how to use a number of 
syntactical sequences for the statement of ideas, but also when to 
choose certain sequences and why. They would see grammar 
from a new viewpoint: not as a purely arbitrary set of construc- 
tions but as a set of tools to be used in achieving a desired rhetori- 
cal end—the coherent, varied, precise, unified, and emphatic 
exposition of a problem, point, or position. The sample ‘controlled 
thetoric frame’ which follows page 30 illustrates how such a device 
would enforce rhetorical choices. 

Although this rhetoric frame is in appearance similar to a 
composition frame, it is dissimilar in that it requires the students 
to make very few arbitrary choices. A few of the required choices 
are strictly grammatical ones, as in box (5), but a great number 
of the boxes contain grammatically, stylistically, and semantically 
disparate words and phrases which must be carefully selected 
or rejected on the basis of how successfully they contribute to 
the coherence, variety, precision, unity, and emphasis of the 
essay. 

To illustrate: if a student chooses “Hawaii’s weather’ in box (1), 
he will then select the parallel to this, ‘....’s weather’ in box (6), 
for he will have learned that grammatical parallelism is a rhetori- 
cal device used to promote coherence between ideas in an essay. 
Having chosen ‘Hawaii’s weather’ and ‘....’s weather’ in the 
first sentence, however, he will learn not to choose this pair 
in the second, for that would be too repetitious, and his essay 
would lack variety and style and thus be weakened rhetorically. 
The student will learn to achieve precision by looking for semantic 
distinctions between such words or phrases as ‘comfortable’ and 
‘enjoyable’, ‘stimulating’ and ‘interesting’ or ‘less changeable’ 
and ‘more monotonous’ (4). Having chosen, say, ‘less stimulating’ 
as the most precise term to describe the underlying difference 
between the weather in Hawaii and the weather in his country, 
he will then, in the interest of unity, use examples which support 
his assertion that the weather in Hawaii is less stimulating, and 
will learn not to use examples which, while they might be true, 
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do not illustrate his point. To keep his statements emphatic, he 
will learn to avoid using the stylistically weak passive voice (2) 
and expletives (8). 

As he writes his essay from the frame, then the student will be 
making the grammatical, stylistic, or semantic choices necessary 
to produce a rhetorically sound essay; i.e. one which is coherent, 
varied, precise, unified, and emphatic. And he will be able to 
concentrate on making his rhetorical choices without having at 
the same time to worry about making structural ones, since, most 
of the choices in any one box of the controlled rhetoric frame are 
grammatically correct. 


Suggestions for using the controlled rhetoric frame 


K. W. Moody! suggested that composition frames be presented 
in five stages, the goal being in the fifth stage for the students to 
write compositions following the structural pattern required in 
the first four stages, but without the aid of a frame. The primary 
use for these frames, then, is to help the students memorize 
various syntactical patterns and thereby to learn something about 
grammar and style. 

But controlled rhetoric frames would be meant only secondarily 
to teach grammar, and primarily to teach rhetoric, with semantic 
content of prime importance and with grammar and style the 
tools by which to make the content clear and effective. The 
frames would therefore be used differently than controlled compo- 
sition frames, the primary goal being not to wean the students 
away from the frames but rather to teach them as many ways as 
possible of dealing rhetorically with similar content. 

Each opening sentence or thesis a student selects will subse- 
quently require different choices from the frame. If he chooses 
‘more comfortable’ to describe Hawaii’s weather, then he must 
choose details like ‘warm’, and ‘it seldom gets too hot or too cold’ 
about the weather in Hawaii, and details like ‘stormy’, and ‘it 
often gets very hot and very cold’ about the weather in his country, 
which will ‘prove’ Hawaii’s weather to be more comfortable, as 
his thesis asserts. If he chooses ‘less interesting’, however, he will 
select items which make Hawaii’s weather seem less interesting 
than his country’s; i.e. ‘unvaried all the year through’ versus 
‘changeable all the year’. 

Hence the frame can be presented several times, the students 
being required to change their thesis each time it is presented, 
and with it many parts of their essay. The first time they are given 
the frame they might be told merely to use their own judgement 
in following it, concerning themselves mainly with accurate 


*Sec ‘Controlled Composition Frames’, E.L.T., XIX, 4, July 1965. 
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reports about the weather. When they get their corrected essays 
back they would then be shown why certain choices are rhetorically 
superior to others, and asked to rewrite. The next time they would 
be asked to use a different but still applicable thesis. For example, 
instead of saying the weather in Hawaii is ‘more comfortable’, 
they might write that it is ‘less interesting’. Next, they could 
write from the viewpoint of someone in another, quite different 
country, which would require drastic changes throughout their 
essays. On succeeding days they would be asked to write from 
still other viewpoints, and finally the teacher could assign students 
theses they had not used—a Japanese student might be required 
to complete his essay using the thesis: ‘The weather in Hawaii 
is more enjoyable than the weather in Tahiti.’ Naturally such 
basic assignments would be preceded by either oral discussions 
or readings about the weather in various parts of the world, 
work which is essential to a class in expository writing since most 
expository prose is based not on actual experience but on the 
vicarious experience of readings and discussions. 

After the students have learned many ways of using the content 
of the frame, the teacher could then modify the frame to accom- 
modate another subject of common knowledge to the students— 
i.e. clothes, food, scenery—and make it longer and more complex. 
Or he could present an entirely different frame exemplifying a 
different kind of expository prose. The frame used as an illustra- 
tion in this article, of course, Compares and contrasts things (and 
because foreign students are in a good position to do this it is 
particularly applicable for them). However, frames which define, 
analyse, enumerate, or argue would also be useful, both because 
the students would learn other ways of developing ideas, and 
because they would see that all expository prose, whatever its 
purpose, is organized similarly into three parts: thesis, develop- 


ment, and conclusion, which are effective only if they are coherent, 
varied, precise, unified, and emphatic. 


Conclusion 


Controlled rhetoric frames, then, while they might not be as 


useful as composition frames in getting students to memorize 
long and fairly sophisticated syntactical structures, would be more 
useful in getting them to use grammar, style, and semantics as 


(continued on page 36) 
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obscured when students must struggle for correct grammar. 
Therefore, the main principles of rhetoric could be taught very 
efficiently, preparing the students for more advanced work where 
they would apply what they had learned to their own original 
essays and to reports, research papers, and examinations for their - 
course-work in English-speaking schools. 


First Lesson in English 
Jor Beginners’ 
BIR SINGH 


College of Education, Gwalior, India 


Aims of the lesson 


1. To make the pupils understand the following sentences: 
1. Stand up. 2. Come here. 3. What is your name ? 4. I am Ramesh. 
5. Who is this? 6. This is Gopal. 7. Who is that? 8. That is 
Avinash. 9. Go back. 10. Sit down. (‘Ramesh’, ‘Gopal’ and 
‘Avinash’ were replaced by the names of boys in the class.) 

2. To help the boys to speak and use sentences 4, 6, and 8. 

3. To enable the pupils to speak with a good pronunciation. 


Teaching aids 


Some teachers are of the view that our pupils’ standard of 
achievement is low because teaching aids are not available in 
ordinary schools. They think that the shortage of teaching aids 
is one of the main causes of inefficient teaching. The author’s 
view is that efficient teaching does not greatly depend on the 
availability of teaching aids. The lesson was given without any 
teaching aid. The teacher used only chalk and blackboard, 
and those very sparingly. 


Knowledge assumed 

This was Class VI and the students had been admitted to the 
class that very month. They were unable to speak, understand, 
read, or write English, though one or two boys knew the English 
alphabet and could read and speak one or two simple words, 


‘The author gave the forty-minute demonstration lesson described here to 
a class of boys of ten to twelve years of age in India. 
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Introduction 
Since the writer was new to the class he put the following questions, 
after the usual greetings, to test the boys’ previous knowledge: 
1. What is your name? 2. What is your father ? 3. In which class do 
you read? The response was almost nil. Then the writer gave the 
following commands: 1. Stand up. 2. Come here. 3. Sit down. 
Again the students gave no response. Then the teacher wrote 
the word ‘SPEAKING’ on the blackboard and asked the boys to 
read it. No boy could do so. 

This was simply to test the pupils’ previous knowledge. Only 
one boy answered the first question and he said: Sir, my name 
Ramesh Chand. 


Presentation: 1. ‘Stand up.’ ‘Sit down.’ 

The teacher said Stand up to one boy in the class. The sentence 
was spoken along with a meaningful action (moving the right 
hand upwards) and an expression of the face. The boy was able 
to understand and stood up. Then he was told Sit down. Again 
the command was spoken with an appropriate action (mov- 
ing the right hand downwards) and an expression of the face, and 
the boy sat down. The same procedure was followed in giving 
these commands individually to two more pupils. When the 
teacher gave the commands to the fourth boy, they were spoken 
without the movement of the hand and the boy understood, 
All the boys were then made to stand up and sit down when 
commanded turn by turn. The boys were active and they liked 
this activity. 


2. ‘Come here.’ ‘Go back.’ 


Here also the commands were given with meaningful facial 
expressions and hand gestures. One of the boys was given these 
commands: Stand up, Come here, Go back, Sit down. The hand 
movements helped a lot in making the boy understand. These 
commands were given individually to three more pupils, who also 
carried them out. Then the teacher gave the commands to other 
boys without making any hand movement. Most of the boys 
followed. When any boy hesitated to obey the commands, the 
teacher spoke to another boy who could follow, and then the 
first boy was asked again. The second boy’s demonstration helped 
the first one to understand. 


3. ‘What is your name? ‘I am Ramesh? 

The teacher went back to the boy who had given the response 
Sir, my name Ramesh Chand, and asked him What is your name ? 
Again the response was Sir, my name Ramesh Chand. The teacher 
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guessed that the sentence Sir, my name is Ramesh Chand was too 
long for the boys to speak at this initial stage, and helped the 
boy to say Jam Ramesh Chand. In the same way the next boy was 
helped to say J am Gopal after the teacher three or four times. 
Then all the boys were asked to repeat the same sentence after 
the teacher three or four times. Then almost every boy was indivi- 
dually asked: What is your name? and the response was readily 
forthcoming. Sometimes this procedure was followed: Stand up. 
Come here. What is your name? I am Gopal (name of the boy). 
Go back. Sit down. 


4. ‘Who is this ? ‘This is Gopal.’ 


One of the boys was asked: What is your name? He answered: 
I am Gopal. Four boys sitting near Gopal were asked to 
stand up and say: This is Gopal. The teacher kept pointing 
to Gopal, and the students who spoke after the teacher were also 
made to point to Gopal. They were made to speak the same 
sentence four or five times. The above procedure was again 
followed with four boys in another row of the class. Then the 
whole class was made to say That is Gopal after the teacher three 
or four times. Then Gopal was made to stand near the teacher’s 
table and the boys were put the following commands and ques- 
tions in turn: 1. Stand up. 2. Come here. 3. What is your name? 


4. Who is this? 5. Go back. 6. Sit down. All the boys responded 
correctly. 


5. ‘Who is that?’ ‘That is Ramesh? 


The author asked Ramesh to stand at some distance from the 
teacher’s table and Gopal to stand near the table and the teacher. 
Then one of the boys (Satish) was asked to stand near Gopal. 
Pointing to Ramesh, the teacher asked the boy Who is that? 
The boy replied This is Ramesh. The author asked Satish to 
repeat That is Ramesh three or four times. Then he was asked 
Who is this? (Gopal) and Who is that? (Ramesh) three or four 
times, until he was able to give correct answers. He was helped 
by the teacher whenever necessary. He was asked to stand 
near by. Then another pupil was asked to come near the table 
to answer the question Who is that? After that the teacher 
corrected wrong responses with the help of Satish, who had a 
good pronunciation, The following procedure was followed with 
many of the pupils: Stand up. Come here. What is your name? 
Who is this? (Gopal) Who is that? (Ramesh) Go back. 

Almost every pupil was given the opportunity to take part in 
this activity, and all responded cheerfully. 
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Testing 

The teacher put the following commands and questions to almost 
every pupil: 1. Stand up. 2. Come here. 3. What is your name? 
4. Who is this? 5. Who is that? 6. Go back. 7. Sit down. Every- 
body’s response was correct. 


Some notable points 

1. Every boy in the class took part in the lesson. 

2. The learning of all the sentences involved some physical and 
mental activity on the pupils’ part. 

3. One or two clever boys were made use of to correct wrong 
responses made by others. 

4. Almost no material aid was used. 

5. No language other than English was used. 

6. Drill was given to three or four pupils individually. Then the 
same drill was given to one or two groups of three or four 
boys, before giving collective drill to the whole class. 

7. Pronunciation was corrected by collective drill and by making 
the pupils speak after the teacher a number of times. 

8. When a new sentence was introduced, its teaching involved 
use of sentences taught previously and thus provided revision 
of these. 

9. Every sentence taught consisted of two or three words only. 

10. Gestures, movements, and actions were used to make clear 
the meaning of new sentences, 

11. The sentence was the unit of speech. Grammar and transla- 
tion were out of the picture. 

12. The author observed the boys later on their way home and 
found them talking in English and enjoying the fun. They 
had a feeling of progress, satisfaction, and success, and thus 
were happy. 


Remedial Work with Adults in the 
Language Laboratory 


PATRICIA DENHAM 


University of Papua and New Guinea 


IN 1965 THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA and New 
Guinea admitted its first students to undertake preliminary 
courses starting in 1966. The preliminary-year course was designed 
for students who did not meet the matriculation requirements for 
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admission as undergraduates. Of the fifty-eight students enrolled 
in the preliminary year all except one, a Samoan, were indigenous. 
The majority had received all their education in the Territory. 
Twelve had been to secondary schools in Australia for three or 
more years. 

The linguistic background of the group was very wide, with a 
range of twenty-nine different mother tongues. The definition of 
mother tongue was the language spoken at home. Some students, 
whose father and mother came from different regions in the 
Territory, gave Pidgin as their mother tongue. One student gave 
English as the language spoken at home, but later in the year she 
changed this to a local language. Since the students attended 
boarding schools for their secondary education, the opportunity 
to speak their mother tongue was reduced and often confined to 
holiday periods. The frequency of holidays at home was related 
to the distance of the boarding school from the village. Often 
students only went home once every two years. This restricted 
their chance of speaking their own language. In schools where 
there was a group of students with the same mother tongue, they 
were generally discouraged from using their ‘place talk’ on the 
grounds that English was the target language and therefore they 
should use it at all times. 

The students had been taught in English from primary school 
onwards. When they entered the preliminary year, they had 
completed four years of secondary education in addition to 
four or five years of primary schooling. Consequently they 
were fairly fluent and able to express their ideas with ease, if not 
with accuracy. We saw our task as not simply one of imposing 
new patterns but of erasing incorrectly learned ones and super- 
imposing the correct ones. 

Verb forms, articles, and Prepositions were the main stumbling- 
blocks grammatically. Their vocabulary was limited and they 
frequently had difficulty with stress, rhythm, and intonation. 
ee and consonant sounds also presented difficulty, 
Saal 4 i e contrasts between merry and Mary and /t/, /d/, 

While it was appreciated that all these weaknesses needed 
remedial work, the main attack was focused on verb forms and 
the language laboratory was used primarily to drill verbs and 
auxiliaries. The material was first presented in class and then 
drilled in the laboratory. There were two hours of classroom 
vo and two hours of laboratory work for every student every 
week. 


Type of laboratory used 
The laboratory used was a ten-boothed audio-active-compare 
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system with facilities for broadcasting up to five different pro- 
grammes simultaneously. The material for each session consisted 
of five or six exercises, each with about eight sentences in the 
same pattern. The master tape was broadcast from the console 
to the student decks and lasted about fifteen minutes. During the 
remainder of the period the students were free to listen and 
correct their own attempts. 


Limitation of standard advice 

The bulk of material written on language laboratories assumes 
that the teacher is starting from a clean slate, and so the work 
given in sample drills is unsophisticated, using elementary 
structures and introductory vocabulary. In addition, emphasis is 
placed on the importance of having only one variable in every 
exercise. The teacher is urged to design drills with one correct 
answer and to arrange the exercise so as to minimize the oppor- 
tunity for making mistakes. The argument behind this is that a 
mistake recorded is a mistake reinforced. 

We found that these traditional precepts were irrelevant in our 
situation. We were (and still are) dealing with remedial English 
for advanced students, and the attention given to presentation— 
at the expense of content—in many of the books on language 
laboratories has dire effects when the students are already fluent. 
We tried to link our laboratory material with current affairs so 
that the student would be concerned with meanings at the same 
time as he was unthinkingly manipulating verb forms. 

After a verb form had been drilled in a ‘controlled situation’ — 
that is with only one correct answer—we then gave exercises 
where there was a range of possible correct answers. Since the 
aim of the laboratory is to improve speech, it is essential that the 
laboratory stimulate the laissez-faire situation of free speech, 
with its choice of acceptable responses. One way of doing this 
was by using open-ended questions. After having drilled the 
auxiliary will (for example) in a controlled situation, the students 
were then asked to complete the following sentence: ‘If the 
students’ allowance is raised . . .” Another way of encouraging 
the transfer from rigid drilling to conversational situations (still 
using the auxiliary will) was to ask them to talk for a few moments 
on ‘What I hope to do when I graduate’. Some of these recordings 
were then played back to the students and a general discussion 
(using the conference facility if it was available) ensued. 


Importance of training in self-evaluation 

By far the greatest problem facing a teacher using a laboratory 
is how to keep up the morale of the students. This is true for all 
grades once the novelty of hearing their own voice has worn off. 
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It is especially true when the students are already fluent. They 
have to be shown that their aims must be 100 per cent perfection 
not only in the more easily recognized structural mistakes but 
also in vowel and consonant formation and rhythm and intona- 
tion. They need training in self-evaluation; otherwise, the utility 
of playback is undermined. To assume that a four-phase drill is 
automatically self-correcting is a gross simplification of the 
problem. In order to remedy a mistake, the student has to hear 
it and be aware that it is a mistake. It is not enough for the 
monitor to evaluate the difference in performance between the 
model utterance and the response; the student must also be able 
to do it. At best the monitor can only provide a spot check, so 
training in self-evaluation is essential. Our students, in spite of 
their lengthy exposure to the target language, were not able to 
spot all their mistakes and needed pre-laboratory training in 
this. Once a student can evaluate his performance, even the 
simplest repetition drills have some significance. 


Ways of avoiding boredom 


Unless the material is very badly selected, there is no reason for 
boredom when it is first presented. We found the danger of 
monotony occurred in the playback situation. If the material is 
too elementary, the student is bored listening to it again. If he 
does not know what types of mistakes he should be listening for, 
he will probably only correct the grammatical mistakes and 
assume the rest of the work is satisfactory. 

A four-phase drill when repeated on playback means the 
student hears each sentence six times. The tedium of listening 
six times to something that was well done in the first attempt 
affects some students more adversely than others, and we felt 
that this was a problem we should try to remedy. When the 
students had had about eight months’ experience of the labora- 
tory, we recorded the materials so that each sentence in each 
exercise had its own number. During the first hearing of the 
material the student marked on a piece of paper those exercises 
(groups of about eight sentences) which he had performed 
accurately. Then, in the playback situation, he was allowed to 
bypass these sections of the tape. Some students, presumably 
those with higher tolerance of repetition or greater skill in self- 
evaluation, felt that to skip through certain exercises in the play- 
back situation was a waste of the laboratory session and they 
listened to or corrected all the exercises again. Other were thank- 
ful to be given the choice. The result of this was that some students 
finished a lot earlier than others and they were given additional 
short exercises that branched off from the main material. So 
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they were still working on the material without being bored too 
much by repetition. 

Another way of overcoming the problem of monotony was by 
altering the tempo of the drills. We alternated slow four-phase 
drills on complete sentence patterns with quick three-phase drills 
that needed only a one- or two-word response. And these in turn 
were alternated with short dialogues where the student had to 
finish the conversation. Admittedly not all students were able to 
perform every exercise accurately at the first attempt, and it 
could be argued that by providing opportunity for error we were 
enhancing the possibility of enforcement, but we felt that the 
stimulus provided by this sort of variety more than compensated 
for any possible side-effects. ý 

With advanced students doing remedial work, we feel there is 
a strong case for varying the material as much as possible, in 
spite of the opportunity for making mistakes. We believe that 
attention should be given to meaningful content when material 
is being written for the laboratory, and the students should be 
allowed to decide for themselves when they have had enough 
practice on each exercise. In these ways much of the inherent 
monotony of laboratory work can be alleviated. 


‘Only for telling a man he was wrong’ 


Two lovely black eyes 

Oh, what a surprise! 

Only for telling a man he was wrong 
Two lovely black eyes. 


(Old music hall song) 
E. A. LEVENSTON 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


THERE IS A BELIEF, widely held in Israel, that the 
English are an extraordinarily, even ludicrously, polite nation, 
There is, of course, a comparable opinion of Israelis, held by 
many Englishmen, that they are characteristically blunt to the 
point of rudeness. Both views derive largely from the behaviour 
of Israelis talking and hearing English (and perhaps to a lesser 
extent from the experience of Englishmen who have learnt 
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Hebrew). An Israeli may say, “You are wrong’, when an English- 
man, in the identical situation, would say, ‘I’m afraid I don’t 
quite agree with you.’ What lack of tact, thinks the Englishman. 
What unnecessary circumlocution, thinks the Israeli. 

Both are wrong/I’m afraid I don’t quite agree with either of 
them.! The error comes from assuming that a simple statement 
in Hebrew—ata to ‘e’—can be translated literally into English, 
‘you are wrong’—and this English used in all the circumstances 
where the Hebrew would be used. The assumption is a natural one. 
Without a large measure of direct equivalence between structures 
in languages and the contexts in which they are used, language 
learning and teaching would be impossible. For, although we 
constantly urge our pupils to think in English, the lines along 
which they think are laid down for them in their mother tongue. 

The translation may no longer be at the conscious level. I 
remember an Israeli very indignantly denying that she translated 
from Hebrew when she spoke English and saying, ‘But I tell you, 
I think in English!—‘taval ani omeret lekha, ani hoshevet 
be'anglit.’ 

When we speak a foreign language this way, we can get along 
without misunderstanding most of the time, because of the direct 
equivalences. But for any pair of languages there will be situations 
where direct translation will mislead. Familiar examples are 
greetings formulae in all languages, the difference between ‘good 
morning’ and ‘bonjour’, or between ‘please’ and ‘bitte’. But, as I 
have indicated, there are less obvious, more insidious sources of 
international misunderstanding. This is an area for research, a 
branch of contrastive linguistics, which has been unduly neglected. 

I have recently begun some research designed to demonstrate 
the validity of these assumptions concerning different linguistic 
behaviour in identical situations by speakers of different languages. 
Two identical open-ended questionnaires were drawn up, one in 
English and one in Hebrew, in which a number of situations from 
everyday life were described. The instructions were as follows: 
‘Read the following passages carefully. Imagine yourself in each 
ty and was down what comes into your mind [ma she 
ole beda atkha Pomar] as the remark you would be most likely 
to make in the circumstances.’ About fifty native English speakers 
and fifty native Hebrew Speakers filled in their respective 
questionnaires. All were university students, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. 

One set of situations probed their language-behaviour in 
request situations. They were required to state how they would 
ask a complete stranger/a public servant/a close friend/a brother 


`The writer holds dual nationality. 
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or sister to close a window/to lend a pen/to turn down (or off) a 
disturbing wireless set (a total of twelve situations). The hypo- 
thesis was that the forms of language used, in both languages, 
would vary according to the intimacy of the relationship between 
the participants and the degree of embarrassment involved in the 
request. 

One fact that emerges clearly from the result is that Hebrew 
speakers use imperative structures far more frequently than 
English speakers, especially when speaking to friends and rela- 
tions. For example, when borrowing a pen from a brother or 
sister, 64 per cent used an imperative with or without ‘bevakasha’ 
(please) and most of the others asked the straight question 
‘yesh lekha ‘et?’ (have you a pen?) with or without ‘ulai’ (perhaps, 
maybe). Of the English speakers, only 28 per cent used an 
imperative. The commonest forms were ‘Could I/can I/may I/ 
borrow your pen’ which between them accounted for 56 per cent 
of the replies. If, then, we try to define the meaning of a gram- 
matical structure by stating the contexts in which it is used, the 
meaning of the imperative in Hebrew is clearly different from the 
meaning of the imperative in English. 

The most startling differences, however, were in the replies to 
the following question. “You are discussing with a close friend 
the best way to get from A to B. He/She suggests changing at C 
and taking a Number 10 bus. You know the Number 10 does not 
go anywhere near C. What do you say to correct this mistake?” 
[ma ata omer letikun ta‘uto?]. Notice incidentally that it is 
necessary, if the experiment is to proceed at all, to assume’ that 
the language of questionnaires is not one of the areas under 
investigation, and that the description of the situation can be 
directly translated without difficulty. Notice also the specific 
requirement to say something; even so, a few of the English 
speakers wrote that they would say nothing. No Israelis opted 
out in this way. 

Typical replies in English were: 


“Yes, but I seem to remember that the Number 10 doesn’t go 
anywhere near C.’ (English girl, 20.) 

‘Are you sure? I thought the Number 10 went past . . ., not C.’ 
(South African girl, 18.) 

‘Are you sure the Number 10 goes that way? Maybe I’m wrong, 
but I think it goes through D.’ (American girl, 19.) l 
‘Wait a minute. Are you sure the Number 10 goes through C? 
Pm pretty sure it doesn’t? (American boy, 21.) 


The classic reply along these lines is that used by the hero of 
James Brand Cabell’s novel Jurgen to cope with the many out- 
Tageous statements he is faced with on his travels: ‘You may be 
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right; and I would not go so far as to say that you are wrong; 
but still, and all the same...’ 

Contrast these typical replies in Hebrew—the translations are 
of course word for word: 


‘mispar 10 lo nosea bakivun haze bikhlal’ (Number 10 doesn’t go 
in that direction at all.) (Girl, 20.) 

‘ma pitom! 10 lo magia lesham’ (What on earth! 10 doesn’t 
reach there.) (Girl, 21.) 

‘ata to'e. mispar 10 bikhlal lo over sham’ (You’re wrong. Number 
10 doesn’t go past there at all.) (Boy, 22.) 

‘ze i-efshar. 10 lo magia lesham bikhlal’ (That’s impossible. 
10 doesn’t reach there at all.) (Boy, 20.) 


There were, of course, a few English speakers who said, ‘You’re 
wrong’ or even, in one case, ‘Don’t be silly’, and some Israelis 
who began ‘ani hoshevet she...’ (I think . . .) or ‘nidme li she...’ 
(It seems to me that . . .). And as yet the sample is too small for 
any statistics to carry much weight. However, 60 per cent of the 
English speakers qualified their correction by ‘I think’, ‘I seem to 
remember’, ‘I’m pretty sure’, or some such phrase. Of the Hebrew 
speakers only 12 per cent qualified their correction in this kind 
of way; all the others simply stated the facts as facts, ‘Number 
10 doesn’t go that way’, with or without some additional comment 
like “You’re wrong’. 

_ One could sum up by saying that an accurate English transla- 
tion of ‘ata to'e’ (literally “You’re wrong’) is ‘Are you sure?’; the 
Hebrew equivalent of ‘You’re wrong’ is ‘ma pitom! ata tole 
behehlet’ (literally ‘what on earth! you’re absolutely wrong’. 
When an Israeli, speaking English, says “You're wrong’ he is not 
being tude; he is simply mistranslating. There are no inter- 
nationally accepted canons of politeness. One can only be polite 
or rude within the conventions of a particular society. And most 
of these conventions are linguistic conventions. When we learn a 
language, we must learn these patterns of behaviour, or we haven’t 
really learnt the language at all. 

All this has been said before, usually in the form of exhorta- 
tions to ‘teach the culture, not just the grammar and vocabulary’. 
What is new and useful, I hope, is the research method proposed. 
Perhaps, even, international co-operation along these lines would 
produce a revealing picture of how different peoples actually 
use their languages. Typical situations worth exploring, with 
private hunches as to language-pairs that might show interesting 
divergencies, are ‘enthusing about a pretty woman’ (English and 
Italian), ‘making an excuse for arriving late’ (German and 


Russian), ‘expressing disapproval of a child’s behaviour’ (English 
and French). 
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There are also interesting possibilities for research into bilin- 
gualism. Do they switch their manners when they switch their 
languages? Or are there some bilinguals whose behaviour 
patterns have been fixed by one of their languages, even though 
at the level of grammar and vocabulary they have complete 
mastery of both? Getting them to fill up the questionnaire on 
separate occasions in different languages might suggest answers 
to these questions. 

The importance of this approach for language teaching is clear. 
Language is a means of social control, as David Abercrombie 
has pointed out. We need it to handle situations in our every- 
day life, not for recounting Aesop’s fables or writing free 
compositions on ‘sewage disposal’. 


Foreign Languages in Norwegian 
Primary Education 


TØNNES SIREVÅG 


i 

(i) Looking back 

IT WAS in the thriving south-coast port of Grimstad in the 
early 1870s that a foreign language was taught for the first time 
in a Norwegian primary school. The language was English, and a 
number of other south-coast ports followed suit. Sail had not 
yet entirely given way to steam, and the maritime carrying-trade 
was lively. Knowledge of English was a key to the outside world 
for all who had to do with seafaring. 

If laws concerning elementary education, in 1848 and 1860. 
had opened the door to foreign-language teaching, first in the 
towns and then in the country districts—the laws of 1889, so far 
at any rate as the towns were concerned, made foreign languages 
welcome, if not compulsory, subjects. And in 1915 it was decided 
that foreign languages could be included in the ordinary primary 
school curriculum, though as voluntary subjects for children in 
country districts. The reasons given for including foreign languages 
(primarily English, but also German) in the primary school are 
significant; shipping and commerce, tourist traffic, crafts and 
industries—all of them called for language ability; but language 
teaching in the primary school was also advocated to ease the 
transition to the secondary (‘grammar’) school. 
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Consideration of the requirements of the secondary (‘grammar’) 
school was again well to the fore in public debate on foreign- 
language teaching in the primary school both during and after the 
First World War. The laws of 1936, embracing primary schools 
in both town and country, included a foreign language (preferably 
English) among the obligatory subjects to be taught in the age- 
groups 12-14 (towns) and 10-14 (country districts). Considerable 
discretionary powers were left in the matter to local authorities, 
both as to whether the subject was to be included at all, and in 
the matter of exemption for individual pupils. English was 
recommended, if not prescribed, in conformity with the recently 
passed law (1935) relating to secondary (‘grammar’) schools, 
which assume instruction in English in the primary school. The 
effect of the laws of 1936, so far as foreign-language teaching was 
concerned, was to enthrone English, reserve it for selected pupils, 
and make it a port of entry to the secondary school. 

The setting-up of the Council for Experiment in Schools in 
1954 marks the beginning of a new era in the teaching of English. 
An experiment which started in 1955 differed in two important 
respects from normal practice: instruction in English was to start 
a year earlier (in the fifth class at the age of 11) and it was to be 
available to everybody—no longer the means of academic advance- 
ment for a selected few. And a new emphasis was placed on oral 
skills. This ‘democratization’ of English in the primary school 
placed it on an equal footing with other subjects, justifying its 
place in the curriculum on its own merits, offering pupils some- 
thing of value whatever they might turn their hands to later. 

The validity of this experiment has now been largely confirmed 
by the primary school law of 1959, which, without stipulating 
English, leaves little discretionary power to the local authority in 
foreign-language teaching: where a foreign language is taught at 
the primary stage, it shall be taught to everybody—and it may now 


be taught one or two years earlier than before. Proposals of 1965 


(not yet given statutory force) specify English as the foreign 
language to be taught in the 


à z primary school, thus bringing it into 
line with the new nine-year unified school where English is already 
obligatory from the fifth to the eighth class and is commonly 
taught in the eighth and ninth classes as well. In the nine-year 
school German is a voluntary subject in the eighth and ninth 
classes (13 years of age onwards). 

Today, 98 per cent of all children in the sixth and seventh 
classes of the ‘folkeskole’ receive instruction in English, and 82 
per cent of those in the fifth class. 


Gi) Today 
A word is necessary here about the two systems of general education 
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at present in operation in Norway. The older, now in process 
of ordered dissolution, has three main stages; primary (folkeskole) 
age-group 7-14; secondary, first stage (realskole) age-group 
14-16; and secondary, second stage (gymnasium) age-group 
16-19. The two latter overlap one year; those intending to take 
the ‘gymnasium’ stage proceed to it after the second year of the 
‘realskole’. A considerable number of pupils, especially in 
country districts, spend one or two years in a supplementary or 
continuation school after they have completed the folkeskole 
(which is compulsory). 

The new system, which is likely to become mandatory through- 
out the country in the near future, has as its foundation the nine- 
year unified school. All children will receive nine years of general 
education (age group 7-16) instead of seven as at present. Above 
and beyond this there will be a three-year ‘gymnasium’ leading 
up to university entrance. (A committee has recently been set up 
to report on a comprehensive-type ‘gymnasium’.) About 235 
of the country’s 466 local education authorities have already 
adopted the new system. 

The nine-year school presents a considerable educational 
challenge, particularly in relation to foreign-language teaching. 
All pupils from the fifth (and in many cases from the fourth) to 
the eighth year will receive instruction in English, while from the 
eighth year approximately 60 per cent and 90 per cent will require 
instruction in German and English respectively. This calls for a 
great deal of work not only on the content and method of lan- 
guage instruction, but also on the application of language- 
teaching aids. The earlier the age at which language teaching 
starts and the wider range of intellectual ability to be provided 
make new and exacting demands on the teacher. Both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, foreign-language teacher training is facing 
a challenge no less stimulating than the nine-year school. 

The fact that English is among the required subjects at the 
post-primary stage under the old dispensation and a compulsory 
subject from the fifth year (age 11) under the new has compelled 
local education authorities to make provision for instruction in 
English at the primary level, and this is reflected in the figures for 
children receiving such instruction. 

However, the almost explosive increase in the numbers of 
children receiving instruction in English is only one of the factors 
involved. The new approach to foreign-language teaching, which 
has been gaining ground since the Second World War, has brought 
in its train not only a break with ‘grammar-translation’ methods 
of instruction in favour of systematic oral activity, but naturally 
also significant changes in the aim and content of the syllabus. 
The foreign language is now, at the primary level, regarded more 
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as a means of communication—as a skill rather than as an 
academic study—and a first aim is to enable pupils to satisfy 
their appetite for contact in the foreign language also. If this is 
to be a realistic aim in the primary school, drastic limits must be 
set to the range of language to be mastered, and a detailed 
language-syllabus is in course of preparation for the different 
stages of the nine-year school—a final word-syllabus list of 
2,000 active words has already been produced. New and more 
systematic textbooks are appearing, in which natural English 
usage has not been sacrificed to conformity with prescriptive 
grammar in the classical mould. 

Imperfect as the methods of selection may have been in the 
days—and they are not yet entirely gone—when English was the 
gateway to lower secondary education, there is no doubt that 
foreign languages are now being taught to children with a far 
wider span of aptitude and ability than before. The syllabus for 
the eighth and ninth years in the nine-year school takes account of 
this by offering individual pupils a choice in the case of English 
of three, in the case of German of two, plans of varying degrees 
of difficulty. At the lower levels of English some differentiation 
within the class is practised, though this makes very considerable 
demands on the teacher. Textbook writers do their best to deal 
with the situation by offering exercise material of varying degrees 
of difficulty, 

Until 1959, separate statutory provision had always been made 
for primary education in towns and in country districts. The 
change in 1959 to a single law for all primary schools reflects not 
so much a change in the distribution of population—though the 
townward drift is as marked as in most countries—as a determi- 
nation to offer equal educational opportunities to all. Much of 
the population is still widely scattered and isolated—topo- 
graphical and demographical problems still haunt education in 
Norway. This affects foreign languages no less than other subjects 
and, in view of the Lapp population of the far north, probably 
rather more. In small schools in isolated districts all age-groups 
may be assembled in one classroom, or two, three, or four age- 
groups may be combined. In a subject such as English, where 
oral skills at the primary stage are basic, exceptional teaching 
ability is called for. But it is not always easy to attract teachers of 
any kind to remote areas. 

Changes in the aim and content of the syllabus and shift of 
emphasis in the methodological approach to foreign-language 
teaching have brought about changes in forms of evaluation. In 
areas which have adopted and already established the new nine- 
year unified school there is no longer a selection examination at 
the end of the primary stage proper (sixth year)—all evaluation 
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is internal. Under the old dispensation, however, there is an 
examination at the end of the seventh year, and the results are 
among the determining factors as to whether or not the pupil shall 
proceed to the ‘realskole’ (secondary school, first stage). Many 
local authorities have adopted a form of examination in English 
which tests a wide variety of language skills with some reliability; 
others still set formal grammar tests and;reproduction exercises. 
In the nine-year school, evaluation as well as the final (public) 
examination (ninth year) is—except in one respect—in close 
agreement with the aims of English teaching and tests compre- 
hension, applied grammar, usage, composition, and aural 
discrimination. The adequate testing of oral skills awaits the 
development of techniques and apparatus for mass individual 
testing. 


(iii) Looking ahead 

The key to the future lies in a resolute and imaginative handling 
of teacher training and in an effective institute for research and 
experiment. Considerable expansion of teacher-training facilities, 
both ‘in-service’ and in colleges of education, has taken place in 
recent years; a complete revision of the syllabus for teachers of 
English was undertaken six years ago and the new syllabus is now 
in general use. The Council for Experiment in Schools, pioneering 
the introduction of the nine-year unified school, has sponsored 
a number of experiments in English teaching since then, including 
one in the north where English is taught exclusively by means of 
film-strip and pre-recorded tape. It has also a modern, fully- 
equipped, thirty-booth language laboratory at its disposal near 
Oslo. 

It is hoped that a more detailed language-syllabus covering the 
whole of the nine-year school will be completed in the not-too- 
distant future, so that textbook writers and teachers alike will feel 
that they have firmer ground beneath their feet. 

Provision for oral testing of all candidates for the school-leaving 
certificate of the nine-year school is a natural step in the evaluation 
of pupils’ language skills, but must inevitably wait until adminis- 
trative and technical difficulties have been solved. 

It is to be hoped that the time is not too far ahead when qualified 
teachers of English can be found for primary schools in remote 
districts. 


Il 


This section will deal primarily with the training of teachers of 
English, as this is the only foreign language obligatory for all 
pupils in the primary school proper. 
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The training of foreign-language teachers in Norway was long 
regarded as a matter for the university alone. The syllabus for 
living foreign languages was, to begin with, cast in the traditional 
mould of classical studies, but in response to the demands created 
by growing international intercourse, living language, spoken 
and written, made its way into the syllabus together with a study 
of the culture and institutions borne along by the language. This 
development has been particularly marked in English studies, 
since the legislation of 1935 (secondary schools) and 1936 (primary 
schools) made English a prerequisite of secondary education. 

It was this legislation which broke the hold of the university 
over foreign-language teacher training in the primary school. As 
the Council for Teacher Training had pointed out in 1934, extra- 
ordinary measures would be needed to meet the greatly increased 
demand for teachers of English arising from the legislation. Yet, 
later the same year, the university was defending its contention 
that foreign-language teachers in primary schools should hold a 
university qualification. 

But by 1938, the training of English teachers in teacher-training 
colleges was an accomplished fact; a special two-year course was 
set up for those students with the ‘examen artium’ or university 
entrance examination who wished to include English in the range 
of subjects they were competent to teach. This course—in a 
much modified form—still exists. In its original form it resembled 
the corresponding course of study at the university, but with 
increased emphasis on oral and written practice in modern 
English usage and the addition of language-teaching method. 
Between 1936 and 1940, when the first qualified teachers of 
English „emerged from the training colleges, local education 
authorities and teachers’ organizations arranged courses to meet 
the shortage of English teachers in the primary school. These 
courses continued until interrupted by the war in 1940. It is worth 
noting here that in 1939 the Norwegian Teachers’ Academy, 
founded in 1922 to promote and encourage the further training 
of teachers, inaugurated a one-year course of training for teachers 
of English. This course, too, was interrupted by the war, but was 
resumed in 1946-47 and continued until 1959, when a course 
leading to the basic university qualification was substituted. 

_ Since the war, facilities for training teachers of English have 
been greatly extended. In 1947, the Ministry of Education recog- 
nized the correspondence course in English (based on the examen 
artium, English line)! run by the Norwegian Union of Teachers, 
as providing an adequate qualification to teach English in the 
primary school (sixth and seventh years, old dispensation; fifth 


1See E.L.T., XX, 3, 1966, pp. 263-72. 
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and sixth years, new dispensation). The course comprises fifteen 
instructional letters and a three-week (100-hour) summer course 
leading up to a written and oral examination. 

All other courses for the training of foreign-language teachers 
are the responsibility of either the Norwegian Ministry of Educa- 
tion directly, or of the universities and the Norwegian Teachers’ 
Academy, or of the colleges of education. Refresher courses are 
occasionally arranged through the teachers’ associations. As yet 
training colleges have not undertaken responsibility for the train- 
ing of teachers of German, though a course was started experi- 
mentally in the autumn of 1966. 

Eleven of the seventeen training colleges now provide the two- 
year course for teachers of English. The content of the course 
remained largely unchanged until 1960, when a radical revision 
was undertaken and a new course devised to provide teacher 
training in English for training-college students without matricu- 
lation. This course is optional and spread over three of the four 
years of the main course for these students. Practically all the 
training colleges now offer it. The two courses have this in 
common, that the literary content is smaller than in previous 
courses and the emphasis on teaching and practical English usage 
considerably greater. Both provide for teaching practice in the 
primary school. As is to be expected, the two-year course is more 
advanced than the one that is not based on the matriculation, and 
the final examination includes an essay paper, as well as an oral 
and a paper in comprehension, applied grammar, and usage. 

As the demand for teachers of English in the primary school 
gathered momentum, as a result of the establishment of the nine- 
year school in 1955, the Ministry recently strengthened its pro- 
vision for extra-mural in-service training by starting ‘sandwich 
courses’ (two summer sessions with an intervening year of instruc- 
tion by correspondence). It is proposed to make extensive use of 
tape-recorders in the correspondence section of the course, and 
full use is being made of a language laboratory in the summer 
sessions. 

In order to supplement the flow of foreign-language teachers 
to the upper level of the nine-year school, the universities and 
the Teachers’ Academy in Trondheim have undertaken summer 
vacation courses leading to the basic university qualification, and 
two training colleges now offer supplementary courses in English 
providing a recognized qualification to teach at the upper level. 
From time to time The Council for Experiment in Schools has 
organized short vacation courses in language-teaching method 
especially designed for those who felt the neéd to bring their 
approach to language teaching into line with modern methods. 

Special mention has been reserved for the one-year supple- 
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mentary course for Norwegian teachers jointly sponsored by the 
Institute of Education of the University of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and the Norwegian Ministry of Education. Now in its 
fifth year this course offers teachers with a basic qualification in 
English and some years’ teaching experience, linguistic, methodo- 
logical, literary, and environmental training of a high order. 
While it is impossible at the moment to offer all teachers an 
equivalent opportunity to prepare themselves for teaching at the 
the upper level of the nine-year school, the influence of the New- 
castle course, and of those who have taken part in it, is bound to 
make itself felt throughout the sphere of English teaching. 

What do the various institutions and courses offer to and 
expect from those who seek qualification? 

With the exception of the ‘sandwich’ courses and the special 
three-year course in the training college, English to matriculation 
standard is a pre-requisite for all applicants. Experience has 
shown, however, that most of the successful applicants—while 
having an extensive passive vocabulary—have little facility in 
the use of the spoken language and a conception of grammar 
based entirely on the prescriptive grammars of the secondary 
school syllabus. This fact, combined with the change of emphasis 
in favour of oral activity in the primary school and the fresh 
approach to language teaching methods prevalent since the war, 
has largely determined the nature and purpose of all the courses 
now in operation. Phonetics has its place in them all, but with 
greater insistence on classroom application than before and with 
greater assistance from the gramophone and tape recorder: 
Intonation now occupies an important place alongside phonetics 
and modern English usage. Systematic language learning and 
oral practice now occupy a central place in the syllabus, supported 
by written practice through the systematic exercises now available 
and occasional essay writing. Less time than before is devoted to 
literature and background, though they are not neglected. In 
short, the training of teachers of English has been brought more 
closely into line with the aims and methods of an English teaching 
based on activity in the primary school. Teaching practice has 
been made an integral part of all courses, except the Teachers’ 
Union correspondence course and the course in Newcastle, where 
it is at present impracticable. 

Common to all the courses is an oral and a written examination; 
at present candidates for the oral examination in the training 
colleges are drawn by lot. The written examinations test a wider 
range of skills than before and test them more effectively. Until 
it is possible to give the oral examination the prominence it 
deserves, the written examination must be used to test skills 
other than written skills. 
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Two major trends in the training of teachers of English can be 
observed over the past ten years. 

The first—a large increase in training capacity—is the direct 
result of the shortage of English teachers. The number of training 
colleges with a special English line has increased from seven to 
eleven, and all the in-service and supplementary courses—except 
the Teachers’ Union course—have been added. The increase in 
capacity has taken account of the shortage both in the primary 
school proper and at the upper level of the nine-year school. 

The other main trend has been, and is, in the direction of > 
increased effectivity. This involves two factors—rationalization in 
the use of the time available and a closer alignment of the content 
of the course with the aims and purpose of English teaching in 
the whole of the nine-year school. A good deal of progress has 
been made in this direction, but now that ‘English for everybody’ 
is an accomplished fact in the primary school proper, a topical 
question is whether English as a subject in the training colleges 
should be brought into line with the other primary school subjects 
and made obligatory for all. 

The question of refresher courses—particularly for teaching 
practice supervisors in the primary school—is an important one. 
The majority of teachers of English in the training colleges have 
had no experience of teaching English in the primary school, and 
the teaching practice supervisors—able teachers though they are— 
mostly received their training before the new approach to language 
teaching became generally accepted. There is considerable demand 
from the teachers themselves for courses of this kind. 

The language laboratory is making its way into the training 
colleges—three are already fully or partially equipped. There is no 
doubt that when wider experience has made it possible to exploit 
its possibilities to the full, it will make a substantial contribution 
to the effectiveness of language-teacher training. 

The supervision of teacher training as a whole (outside the 
university) is in the hands of the Council for Teacher Education of 
the Ministry of Education; there is a special representative for 
English teaching on this Council, which is also responsible for 
examinations. The Council is assisted by two English consultants, 
who also advise the Ministry on matters relating to the teaching 
of English in the primary and secondary schools. 


Conclusion 


Several projects aimed at improving the teaching of English are 
for the time being under consideration. Among these is a scheme 
for incorporating an organized summer visit to the United King- 
dom as an integral part of courses for Norwegian teachers of 
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primary-school English. Various forms of exchanges are also 
contemplated, including foreign student assistants and native 
English teachers as members of the Norwegian teaching staff, 
e.g. at least one serving in each college educating teachers of a 
foreign language. 

For young Norwegians the foreign language is the clue to a 
complicated outside world, and a better foreign-language standard 
is an instrument for extending, in a good sense, national frontiers. 


Oral Tradition and the Teaching 
of Shakespeare’ 


R. C. BENNETT 


Department of English, University of Nigeria, Nsukka 


STUDYING AND TEACHING language and literature 
in a setting such as Nigeria, one cannot help noticing the general 
naiveté of scholars about literature related to oral tradition. 
Douglas Bush, for instance, in English Poetry, observes that 


It is a commonplace though always a surprising fact that, in 
the literary countries generally, the subleties of poetic tech- 
nique have been mastered earlier than the simplicities of 
prose, and one example is the difference between Chaucer’s 
unwieldy prose and his supple verse.? 


One should hardly be surprised if a society like Chaucer’s, or 
later Shakespeare’s, was more capable at the poetic line, more 
fascinated with mnemonics (one recalls a section of Sidney’s 
The Defense of Poesy), and more taken with ‘winged words’ than 
with the dreadful literacy of prose. In this paper on Shakespeare’s 
language, the teacher in an oral tradition society is encouraged 
to make use of fascination with language and the spoken word. 
Leaving aside archaisms, elaborate Latinate diction, and 
metre-solving words, Shakespeare, in terms of language ex- 
perience, is a much more appropriate author for the student in 
an oral tradition society to be studying than Dickens, George 


This is part of a paper first presented to a seminar, ‘The Teaching of 
Literature in Secondary Schools’, organized by the English Department of 
the University of Nigeria, Nsukka, 30 May to 3 June 1966, 

*Douglas Bush, English Poetry, London, 1965, p. 3. 
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Eliot, or prose-ridden Shaw. But university students complain 
about teaching Shakespeare because of his language. The simple 
answer to this complaint might be to make certain the students 
have a well-annotated student edition. A better answer, however, 
is that the teacher should try to teach his students to read aloud 
well, and as poetry, some of Shakespeare’s finest lines. If the 
students can learn to read Shakespeare’s lines, they will experience 
a joy of language in keeping with the joy of language of their 
own society. 

The complaints about Shakespeare’s language are concerned 
with sentence structure and vocabulary. First, one might consider 
the complaint that the common sentence-pattern in English is not 
that of poetry. The teacher of Shakespeare can overcome this 
problem by carefully selecting the passages that the student is to 
work with and perhaps to memorize. In an excellent passage from 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth says: 


The raven himself is hoarse, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you Spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood, 
Stop up th’access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th’effect and it! Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murth’ring ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on Nature’s mischief! Come, thick Night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of Hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry ‘Hold, hold!’ C, v, 39-54) 


The sustained subject, ‘you Spirits’, is assisted by the typical 
sequence of active verbs in Shakespeare’s writing (in this instance, 
‘unsex’, ‘fill’, ‘make’, ‘stop up’, ‘shake’, ‘keep’, ‘come’, and ‘take’). 
The sustained subject is assisted by two appropriate subjects, 
‘raven’ and ‘thick Night’. The strength of Shakespeare’s verbs, 
which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch pointed out long ago, gives a 
relatively clear structure to his poetry. If just the subject and verb 
composition of this passage were understood by the student, that 
would be enough to convey the harsh meaning of Lady Macbeth’s 
thoughts. (Unfortunately one must modify the claims for Shake- 
speare’s sentence structure when it comes to a comedy such as 
As You Like It, for there the intricate nature of the verbal 
exchange conjures up a multiplicity of sentence patterns; in the 
tragedies the force of one’s darkest thoughts evokes from Shake- 
speare a more straightforward usage.) 
3 
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The other common complaint is vocabulary. And certainly 
the external examinations don’t help much here, with their 
words to define. Nothing kills an alert grasp of this thought of a 
passage like word-by-word translation, or should I just say 
reading and defining? I shall not forget an experience I had in 
the long vacation after I arrived at Nsukka. I had brought with 
me as a lecturer all the scholarly apparatus, and adequately made 
use of it during the first years of teaching. Then I decided to spend 
some time visiting students of mine during the long vacation. 
At one school I was invited by my student to read some Shake- 
speare with him in the classroom. The reading went all right, and 
then I sat at the back of the room to watch the rest of the lesson. 
It turned out to be a read-three-words-and-supply-a-definition- 
and-make-learned-comments-about-the-Elizabethan-world- 
picture session. I don’t know about the students, but I had 
trouble in keeping awake on that humid rainy-season morning 
and cared less about what a particular word meant in Shake- 
speare than ever before. Needless to say, my teaching of Shake- 
speare was considerably modified by the time the new term began 
in September. 

Here is another passage from Macbeth. This time Macbeth 
himself speaks: 


Whence is that knocking ?— 
How is't with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. (II, ii, 57-62) 


This passage might call for some definition, particularly ‘Neptune’, 

multitudinous’, and ‘incarnadine’, but Shakespeare, filled with 
the eloquence that his audience loved, does not fail at the same 
time to convey clear meaning with the words ‘ocean’, ‘seas’, and 
‘making the green one red’. Perhaps he was defining for a non- 
literate pit, which came to enjoy the bloodiness of Elizabethan 
tragedy and imbibe a few peripheral pleasures as well; the teacher 
in the oral tradition society should be able to take advantage, 
here, of Shakespeare’s language. 

A last point is that Shakespeare’s blank verse line is easier to 
read aloud than most prose, since in blank verse the intonation 
contours and stress patterns are more regular than in an ordinary 
prose line. The Duke in As You Like It says: 


Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
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——_———— 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference, as the icy tang 
And churlish chiding cf the winter’s wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
‘This is no flattery. These are councillors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.’ 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

qI, i, 1-17) 


Alliteration (‘And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind’), the 
length of words (‘The seasons’ difference’ and ‘That feelingly 
persuade’), and the nouns, verbs, and adjectives give the student 
a powerful clue to stress. A slight sing-song greatly simplifies the 
rise and fall of the speaking voice; or the metronome approach 
to iambic pentameters might initially be used. Catherine McEvoy, 
in support of this point, has written: 


Incidentally, I find that the students read Shakespeare better 
than they read prose. Perhaps it is the metre that helps them 
with the phrasing, or perhaps it is the declamatory tone 
that encourages clear utterance.’ 


With the reading of the blank verse line, as with sentence 
patterns and vocabulary, the teacher of Shakespeare in an oral 
tradition society should not forget that he can expect his students 
to be familiar with, although perhaps not immediately aware of, 
the joy of verbal skills in the vernacular. In the study of Shake- 
speare (as well as in oral drills for teaching the English language), 
this interest in eloquence and rhetoric should not be stifled. 


1Catherine McEvoy, ‘Teaching Drama in a Ghanaian Secondary School’, 
West African Journal of Education, IX, February 1965, 25-8. 
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Selection and Editing for 
Beginning Literature 


JAMES HEATON 


AS WITH ANY KIND of planning of the language-literature 
course, a little prior effort put into editing the materials used can 
save a great deal of teaching difficulty in the classroom. What is 
recommended here will seem like the most ruthless kind of 
editing—but only with regard to stylistic options. A useful 
criterion in choosing material for use in beginning literature is 
authenticity: a style-level which resembles that of spoken English. 
To achieve this, it may be worth while to rewrite material com- 
pletely. We will see how this criterion applies especially to the 
use of translations of local folk-material in African schools. 
Two approaches are possible in the preparation of materials 
for the teaching of English literature. Traditionally, the material 
has undergone the Process known as ‘grading’, where the editing 
concentration has been predominantly on vocabulary, i.e. inven- 
tory control of the words in the piece so that none fall outside 
the students’ assumed lexical boundaries. Next to this has been 
concern with /ength, though it has never been clear whether this 
concern arose from strain on the teacher’s time in presenting the 
material, strain on the students’ time in reading it, or on any 
Teal and clear-cut pedagogical problem in length itself. Rather 
than giving systematic attention to sentence length and phrase 
complexity, the usual approach of the simplified editions has been 
to excise substantial chunks of material with inevitable damage 
to the shape of the work resulting. Two facts are ignored in this 


more of a problem than the difficult word; (2) that content 
frequently creates more of a barrier than either grammar or 
vocabulary. 

, The other approach, which is being carried out with local 
literature in West African schools, is the grading of materials by 


In non-African literature, the student is confronted with the 
simultaneous problems of (1) translating the foreign language, 
English; (2) understanding the geography and time-space rela- 
tions; and (3) ‘translating’ the social background and conventions. 
The use of African literature in the beginning stages would seem 
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to be the answer to (3) and at least the non-linguistic part of (2). 
But since, at the same time, all African literature in English has 
in its mode of expression necessarily followed some European 
conventions, a major foothold will have been gained if African 
material alone can be successfully taught for the first few years of 
literature studies. The foreign style of expression is the learner’s 
first and most obvious problem, without mastery of which further 
study of foreign literature is a waste of time. Drill would be 
carried on with comprehension of local stories in the same way 
as pattern practice is given in the grammar lesson. 

Language is inseparable from its context. But the relative 
proportion of linguistic and non-linguistic elements can be 
controlled and a language-centred stage in the study of literature 
created. Making intelligent use of the body of African writing in 
English now available can help accomplish this, along with 
effecting a transition to foreign literature. Where there are 
correspondences to the European system in symbol or metaphor, 
they should certainly be taken advantage of in the lesson planning. 
In an article several years back, the parallel of the snake episode 
in the first chapter of Camara Laye’s Dark Child (in English 
translation) to D. H. Lawrence’s poem ‘Snake’ was pointed out.? 
The similarity of ideas, on two different stylistic levels, is very 
striking indeed. The prose description could be used as an 
introduction to the poetry. I doubt whether this sort of similarity 
will be found to be altogether rare. In fact, the sequencing of the 
elementary course, starting with fables and working through 
plays and longer works of African prose, should gradually intro- 
duce English fables and stories of European origin in parallel to 
African ones. This is not meant to imply a valuation of the degree 
of stylistic sophistication, but only control of content, progressing 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar. Independent judgements of 
stylistic complexity on a linguistic level (including degree of 
reliance on metaphor, etc.) will have to be made. For example, 
the poems of Christopher Okigbo would be considered ‘advanced’, 
whereas Chaucer—in modern English translation—might just as 
well be placed at ‘intermediate’ level, as far as style is concerned. 

At this point we come up against the traditional problems of 
vocabulary and grammatical complexity again, for most of the 
translations of folk materials on the commercial market have 
been translated and edited for the native speaker of English. 
In the stylistic transformation of the vernacular material, gram- 
matical complexities have been introduced which will frequently 
be beyond the level of beginners. For instance, there are at least 


*Paul Edwards and David Carroll, ‘Teaching English Literature to West 
African Students’, E.L.T., XVIII, 1 (Oct. 1963), pp. 38—44. 
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half-a-dozen problem items, unusual words, and constructions 
in the following passage from a translated Luba tale: 


The baboon mother told her son ‘My boy, it’s a mistake to be too friendly 
with people about whom you know nothing’. 

Nevertheless, the baboon son was flattered when the crocodile and the 
hippopotamus asked him to join them in a pact of friendship. 

The baboon lived up among the rocks, the crocodile on the sandbanks of 
the river, and the hippo in the swamps and marshes. How could he know 
their cruelties and deceptions? Yet he was guileless and agreed to become 
their friend . . „1 


The words pact, deception, guileless, and sandbank are not 
within Thorndike’s ‘A’ (approximately 2,500-word vocabulary) 
count, nor does the phrase structure make the passage easily 
presentable. This is such a common situation in collections of 
this kind of material that the teacher either has to become his 
own translator or must resign himself to the necessity’of extensive 
editing. For instance, the passage might be rewritten this way: 


The baboon’s mother said to her young son ‘My son, it’s a mistake to be 
too friendly with strange animals. You don’t know anything about them.’ 
But he replied carelessly ‘I can take care of myself’. 

_ Nevertheless, the young baboon was flattered when the crocodile and the 
hippopotamus met him and asked him to join them in a friendship agreement. 
The baboon lived in a cave high up ona rocky hillside. The crocodile stayed 
far below on the sand at the edge of the river. The hippo swam in the swamps 
and marshes of the lake shore, How could the baboon know about their 
cruelties and lies? He innocently agreed to become their friend... 


The story has been made a bit more concrete and dramatic. 
Some words have been avoided. But, more important, things have 


1W. F. P. Burton, The Magic Drum (London, 1961), p. 162. 
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Segmental redundant elements (spoken and written): 
1. Lexical co-occurrence 
2. Inflectional endings 
3. Auxiliary tenses (redundant where they do not contrast with 
primary modifications) 
4. Word order 
5. Phrase structure 
6. Relaters 
7. Connective and transition words 
8. Pronouns and antecedents. 


Suprasegmental redundant elements (spoken and contextual): 

1. Sentence stress 

2. Intonation 

3. Juncture 

4. Accompanying action, facial expressions, etc. 

5. Accompanying context (situation) 

6. All the above occurring in English order. 

The list is not exhaustive, but these seem to be the elements 
most pertinent to language teaching. 

The greatest reinforcement of meaning will occur with all of 
these operative and in authentic context, i.e. dramatized. Redun- 
dancy can be viewed as occurring first on a purely lexical level, 
since certain combinations of words will indicate a parallel, even 
though one of the words is absent or not understood. If the pas- 
sage is read aloud, the sound system comes into play to produce 
an additional overlay of meaning, showing the intonation 
pattern of the sentence (and, thereby, to a considerable degree, its 
meaning), the presence of special contrasts, and even the relation 
of the sentence to the rest of the passage. A further degree of 
redundancy is introduced if the passage is dramatized, using 
gestures as well as intonation.’ If this dramatization is carried 
out by the students themselves in some sort of ‘normal’ context, 
the meaning is increased by an added participatory element. 

Not all of these elements of redundancy will be operative at all 
times, nor can one expect all of them to be simultaneously 
effective—this can only be expected with a native speaker. The 
point is that the probability of the students’ understanding the 
language fully can be increased greatly by taking full advantage 
of all its authentic signals. And, since language depends on only 
a certain probability of understanding, if some of the signals of a 
given meaning are understood, the meaning will be communicated. 

For instance, the redundant content of the revised version of 


‘Further examples can be found in H. A. Gleason’s Linguistics and English 
Grammar (New York, 1965), pp. 457-61. 
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the baboon story can be shown rather graphically by using the 
‘cloze’ technique of systematic deletion. In the following, every 
fourth word has been deleted to Tepresent a model of average 
comprehension of 75 per cent: 


The baboon’s mother —— to her young — ‘My son, it’s — mistake 
to be friendly with strange ——, You don’t know — about them’. 

But replied carelessly ‘I take care of —. 

Nevertheless, the young was flattered when —— crocodile and the 
met him and — him to join — in a friendship — ... 


If this passage is read with the intonation contour maintained 
by a nonsense syllable or ‘hm’ in the blanks, it will be found that 
the omissions have not seriously reduced the meaning.+ 

The kind of simplification recommended here will in no way 
involve simplification of content, provided the material has 
already been intelligently selected. Nor does enriching the 


from teaching a rather inauthentic register of English, may 
actually detract from the meaning by eliminating many of the 
Signals of association. The method advocated here intends to do 
just the Opposite: to reinforce these signals wherever possible, 
while maintaining acceptable English. 

It must be re-emphasized that the enrichment of the literature 
lesson material with redundant elements depends on the mean- 


1A similar treatment of the original at this point, for the sake of comparison, 
would be meaningless, since (1) the word omissions would fall at different 
places and (2) the mere addition of words would make 
more meaningful. Of course, the latter would not be a 


e the intention of editing for a style-level 
at some points the teacher’s 


The So-called ‘Broad A’ 


J. WINDSOR LEWIS 


ONE OF THE MOST NOTICEABLE differences in pro- 
nunciation between Britain and America (excepting eastern New 
England) is the British use of /a:/, populary referred to as the 
‘broad a’, in a number of common words in which American 
English has /æ/. This happens chiefly when the /a:/ precedes 
either /nd, nt, ns, nf, m, f, 8, 4/ or /s/. There are not much above 
300 words in which these sequences occur (not counting proper 
nouns and adjectives); only about a third of them have /a:/, more 
than two-thirds of them having /z/ on both sides of the Atlantic. 
A few have /a:/ on both sides, viz. FATHER, CALM, PALM, 
psalm, balm. (There is a growing minority of Americans who 
pronounce /I/ in these words.) About 10 per cent of them are 
heard in both pronunciations in RP. 

The student aiming at a British pronunciation should therefore 
always use /z/ if in the slightest doubt, both because it is the safer 
guess and because substitution of /a:/ for /æ/ may sound affected 
or Cockney. Below follows a list ot the seventy or so most com- 
mon words (the commonest in capitals) in which it is customary 
to use only /a:/. 


Use |æ| except in: 
/a:znd/ COMMAND DEMAND countermand reprimand 
slander 


jant] CAN'T PLANT GRANT SHAN’T ADVANTAGE 
chant slant 


/a:nJ/ BRANCH ranch avalanche /a:na/ BANANA sultana 

Jazns) ANSWER CHANCE DANCE GLANCE FRANCE 
lance trance chancellor 

Ja:m/ EXAMPLE SAMPLE drama panorama 


/a:f/ AFTER LAUGH draught draft craft staff shaft calf 
HALF behalf 


/a:6/ BATH PATH 

/a:6/ RATHER lather 

ja:s) ASK BASKET bask task flask mask 
PASS CLASS GLASS GRASS brass clasp grasp gasp 
raspberry /'ra:zbri/ 
CAST LAST FAST FASTEN PAST VAST MASTER 
CASTLE DISASTER nasty mast blast aghast 
broadcast forecast. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER 


Time for a Change 
W.E. MOSS 


NO MATTER WHERE we may be teaching English we all 
have a number of problems in common: we may all be certain, 
for example, that the mother tongue which our pupils speak will 
cause certain interference when they begin to learn English. We 
all have the same problem of teaching our pupils new sounds 
and—what is no less important—unfamiliar combinations of 
sounds both old and new. A further problem we all face derives 
from the fact that in the early stages the content of our lessons is 
strictly controlled, as regards both structure and vocabulary. Of 
course, this is as it should be, because it is upon a real mastery of 
the fundamentals of language—the structure and the sound system 
together with a limited vocabulary—that ultimate success or 
failure depends. No matter how we may try to sugar the pill, a 
further problem is presented by the fact that from the beginning 
we are obliged to spend most of our time on contextualized, 
meaningful oral drilling. This presents yet another problem: how 
do we avoid boredom and the danger that all the eagerness with 
which children come to their first lesson is not dissipated almost 
as soon as they have sat down? 

In this article I want to describe one excellent way of bringing 
variety into the early Stages of learning English. I began by 
noting some of our common problems: I want now to men- 
tion.a common advantage upon which we must capitalize as 


will allow our pupils plentiful opportunities for doing so—not 
merely to let off steam, which is a valid enough reason after a 


| A elp them in their prime 
task at this stage: to acquire a new set of speech habits. If learning 


of learning to make the 


them together our pupils come up against the problems of stress 
and rhythm and intonation. 
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Reciting and learning suitable rhymes—which can be intro- 
duced very early in the course—can be a very useful way of 
helping our pupils to acquire a better flow of speech. The extent 
to which they will help you will depend on the care with which 
you choose, prepare, and present your material. First, we must 
be quite certain why we are teaching rhymes at all: it is not in 
order to teach new vocabulary or new sentence patterns (although 
these may well be learnt incidentally) but to help our pupils 
acquire facility in combining sound sequences and a real feeling 
for stress and rhythm. This means that initially one should 
choose rhymes with a simple and regular pattern of stressed and 
unstressed syllables. Here is an example: 

Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger; 

Sneeze on Tuesday, meet a stranger; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, get a letter; 

Sneeze on Thursday, something better; 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, joy tomorrow. 
Perhaps some of you have already used this rhyme with the last 
line ‘Sneeze on Saturday, see your best friend tomorrow’, which 
invariably causes difficulties because its pattern of stresses is 
quite different from that in the previous lines. You will find the 
version given above much easier. 

Once this pattern has been mastered—and tapping with feet 
or pencils helps a lot—one can proceed to other rhymes, in which 
there are more unstressed syllables to be fitted in between the 
regular beat of the stressed ones. There are many traditional 
rhymes to choose from and a little editing often increases both 
the ease with which we are able to teach them and their value to 
our pupils at this particular stage of language learning: 

One, two, 

Buckle my shoe. 
Three, four, 

Knock at the door. 
Five, six, 

Pick up the sticks. 
Seven, eight, 

Put them all straight. 
Nine, ten, 

Start once again! 


Or a more difficult one: 
A farmer went trotting upon his grey mare, 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump! 
His daughter behind him so rosy and fair, 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump! 
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A raven cried, Croak! and they all tumbled down 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump! 


These examples and many more will be found in current antholo- 
gies of verse for young people: when choosing rhymes for the 
classroom it is best to avoid those which have irregular rhythm 
patterns or archaic word-order. 

But not only must care be taken in choosing suitable materjal: 
care must also be taken in presentation. Unless we have given 
careful thought to the stress patterns we are going to teach— 
unless we are quite certain, for example, how to pronounce the 
unstressed syllables in the line ‘Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for 
danger’—we cannot help our pupils to acquire a natural flow of 
speech, which is the whole point of introducing rhymes and jingles 
at all. A final word of advice: Don’t be afraid of noise—a quiet 
language-class is a contradiction in terms!—and don’t attempt 
to teach too much at a time. A line or two learnt each day can be 
great fun, and they soon mount up! 

I justified the use of rhymes and jingles earlier in this article by 
saying that we can help our pupils to acquire mastery of a new 
Set of speech habits. This is justification enough, but there is one 
other consideration which we might all bear in mind: as our 
pupils respond to the simple thought, music, and rhythm of 
nursery rhymes and jingles we can also lay the foundations of an 
appreciation of the richer beauties of poetry. They will, we hope, 


eventually inherit the realm of poetry, of which these trifles are 
but the gateway, 


Dr C. M. Churchward 


READERS will be sorry to learn that the Rev. Dr C. Maxwell 
Churchward, M.A., LITT.D., at one time a frequent contributor 


to E.L.T., died at Suva, Fiji, on 23 February 1968 after a short 
illness. He was 79, 


At the time of his deat 
into the Rotuman langu 
dictionary and grammar. He was also 


Speak for Itself, as yet unpublished.” Readers of E.L.T. will 
remember his interesting and valuable contributions on 
pronouns ending in -self and -selyes’ (Vol. IX, No. 4), ‘The 
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1. Look, Listen, and Speak: English 
Lessons for Immigrants. From 
November this year, the B.B.C. plans 
to repeat the whole series of English 
lessons by television, ‘Look, Listen, 
and Speak’. The lessons will be 
broadcast in the transmission at 
12.25 on Wednesdays. Not everyone 
can make a date with a television 
lesson, and so the B.B.C. has now 
added recordings to the books which 
already facilitate the use of this 
beginners’ course. 

The four books which are on sale 
contain explanations in Hindi, Urdu, 
Punjabi, Bengali, and Gujarati. The 
fourth book contains a complete 
vocabulary of nearly 1,000 words in 
these languages and in English, and 
is believed to be the only ‘multi- 
lingual’ dictionary of these languages 
in existence. The first three books 
are on ‘work-book’ lines, with 
spaces for written exercises, and cost- 
4s. 6d. each, The fourth assumes that 
the student can have his own exercise 
book: this allows space for the ‘dic- 
tionary’ referred to above. This fourth 
book is 6s. and can be obtained 
from B.B.C. shops, booksellers, and 
Indian grocery stores, or direct from 
B.B.C. Publications, Box 1 AR, 
35 Marylebone High Street, London 
W.1. Postage on the books, if ob- 
tained from B.B.C. Publications, is 
9d., but bulk supplies will be sent 
carriage paid at a reduction of 25 
per cent. 

Last autumn the B.B.C. conducted 
research into the provision of gramo- 
phone recordings to be used in 
association with the series. Mr David 
Bryson, the B.B.C. Immigrants Pro- 
gramme Organizer, wrote a circular 
letter to all local education authori- 
ties in the areas where there are most 
immigrants, and also the chief 
librarians in the same areas. The 


response from this ‘market research” 
has given the B.B.C. encouragement 
to produce three long-playing gramo- 
phone records. 

The recordings have been made in 
consultation with some of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools. In 
accordance with present-day teach- 
ing methods, the rate of speech is, 
in general, that of normal spoken 
English. They contain the English 
sentences and dialogues from the 
lessons, arranged in groups. Each 
group is followed by a ‘speaking 
aloud’ period, heralded by an elec- 
tronic musical sound, which warns 
the learner to speak himself in the 
pause allowed. 

The records have been made 
specially in B.B.C. sound studios with 
four experienced speakers, two men 
and two women, and can bring fresh 
voices into the classroom. They 
feature such situations as buying a 
ticket at the station, inquiring the 
way, shopping (and, incidentally, 
decimal coinage is given as well as 
conventional pounds, shillings, and 
pence), getting a new job at the 


employment exchange, taking a 
child to school, and finding lost 
property. 


The books and records should be 
of special help to the volunteer 
groups who visit the homes of 
immigrant women or the factories 
where they work, to help them with 
speaking, reading, and writing. They 
are suitable for listening to alone and 
in groups. Two experienced teachers 
have provided the following notes on 
ways of using them with classes: 

Teacher A. Begin by playing the 
whole recorded lesson to the students 
and let them repeat aloud in the 
‘pause’ sections. Where the material 
is in dialogue form, give parts to 
different students, or divide the class 
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so that each side takes one part. 
Afterwards, ask the students to listen 
again carefully to the recording, 
noticing especially the pronunciation 
and intonation. Finally, let the 
students learn and act parts. 

Teacher B. Big classes can ‘sub- 
vocalize’ rather than speak loudly, 
and thus repeat with the speakers as 
well as in the specially-designed 
pause period. 

The records can be a useful aid to 
reading for immigrants. The immi- 
grant must acquire the reading and 
writing skills as quickly as possible; 
he cannot afford to wait. The text of 
the records, either in the hands of the 
students, if they have the books, or 
duplicated from the printed sheet in 
each record, or written on the black- 
board, can Provide valuable help in 
learning to read. 

It is worth Pointing out here that 
the English alphabet in Printed and 
written form is in all four books, and 
is Particularly large and clear in the 
table inside the covers of Book 1. 

For further details of the records 
or books, write to ‘Make Yourself 
at Home’, BRC, Carpenter Road, 
Birmingham, or English by Radio and 
Television, B.B.C., London, which 
has co-operated with the Immigrant 
in making these 


Orders should go direct to B.B.C. 
Publications, Box I AR, 35 Maryle- 
bone High Street, London Wi. 


(Viola Huggins) 


2. The Association of Teachers of 
English as a Foreign Language 
(A.T.E.F.L.) will be holding its 
second annual conference at the 
Overseas Student Centre of the 
British Council, Portland Place, 
London, W1, from 27 to 30 Decem- 
ber 1968. The theme of the con- 
ference is to be: ‘The Relationship 
between Ends and Means in the 
Teaching of English as a Foreign 
or Second Language. Speakers will 
include Geoffrey Broughton, R. A, 
Close, A. V. P, Elliott, Jean Forrester, 
W. R. Lee, John Parry, Bruce Patti- 


son, P, Wingard, D. H. Spencer, and 
others. 

The guest of honour at the opening 
dinner on 27 December will be the 
Rt Hon. R. E. Prentice, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Overseas Development. 

Further details of the conference 
will be given in the October issue 
(No. 6) of the A.T.E.F.L, Newsletter, 
which is sent to all members of the 
Association, Membership is Open, 
on payment of a subscription, to 
anybody (of any nationality and 
anywhere in the world) who has had 
practical experience of teaching 
English as a foreign or second lan- 
guage. Membership application forms 
are obtainable from W. R. Lee, 
16 Alexandra Gardens, Hounslow, 
Middlesex, England. 

Subscription rates are as follows: 


1. U.K. subscription (for members 


only. 
Overseas subscription (for mem- 
bers living outside the U.K.: 

2. 10s—A.T.E.F.L, only—Newsletter 
by surface mail. 

3. £I—A.T.E.F.L, only—Newsletter 
by airmail—for members living 
outside Europe. 

4.£1 1s — joint subscription to 
A.T.E.F.L. and English Language 
Teaching—Newsletter and E.L.T. 
by surface mail. 

5. £1 11s — joint subscription to 
A.T.E.F.L. and English Language 
Teaching — Newsletter (only) by 
airmail. 


Members are requested to pay by 
Banker’s Order if possible. (Existing 
members 


and E.L.T. should complete a new 
Banker’s Order.) All applications for 
subscriptions, whether combined or 
single, should be sent to W. R., Lee, 
at the address above, 

Those living outside the U.K. can 
Pay their subscriptions in one of the 
following ways: 

(a) by Banker’s Order (but only if 

the applicant has a bank 
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account from which a transfer 
can be made to Britain); 

or (b) by cheque (if local currency 
regulations allow); 

or (c) through any British Council 
office, in local currency; 

or (d) by UNESCO coupons. 

On no account should money be 
sent separately from a completed 
membership application form. 
Sponsors: D. Abercrombie, A. 
Abrahams, J. Angel, W. S. Allen, 
W. J. Ball, G. Barnard, J. Barnett, 
F. E. Bell, V. Bickley, F. L. Billows, 
G. Broughton, J. G. Bruton, M. R. 
Campbell, E. F. Candlin, H. A. 
Cartledge, Madge Claxton, R. A. 
Close, S. P. Corder, T. S. Creed, 
N. Denison, June Derrick, M. Dod- 
deridge, A. V. P. Elliott, J. Edmond- 
ston, Jean Forrester, H. V. George, 
P. Gibbs, A. C. Gimson, P. Gurrey, 
J. Haycraft, D. Hicks, L. A. Hill, R. 
Hindmarsh, A. S. Hornby, P. H. Hoy, 
A. H. King, W. R. Lee, E. Glyn 
Lewis, B. Lott, P. A. D. MacCarthy, 
R. Mackin, W. F. Mackey, D. C. 
Miller, D. Y. Morgan, J. Parry, 
G. Perren, Bruce Pattison, Simeon 
Potter, R. J. Quinault, R. Ridout, 
D. A. Smith, D. H. Spencer, Peter 
Strevens, E. L. Tibbitts, Michael 
West, S. F. Whitaker, J. Wilson, P. 
Wingard. 

Overseas Correspondents (as at July 
1968): J. Angel (Australia), V. Fried 


Readers Letters 


1. Mr H. L. B. Moody, Institute of 
Education, London, writes: With 
reference to Mr Forrest’s article on 
ʻE.L.T. versus the Examiners’ in 
E.L.T., XXII, 2, it is surely essen- 
tial to remember the age and the 
stage of development of students 
we are thinking about. Many things 
are appropriate at elementary levels 


(Czechoslovakia), H. V. George 
(New Zealand), S. Hakim (Iraq), 
A. A. Hill (U.S.A.), N. Kharma 
(Kuwait), L. Koullis (Cyprus), J. 
Logan (Greece), L. Miquel (Chile), 
J. A. Noonan (U.S.A.), G. Pittman 
(Australia), D. A. Smith (India). 
President: Prof. B. Pattison. Vice- 
Presidents: Prof. P. Gurrey, A. S. 
Hornby, Sir Vere Redman, Dr M. 
West. 

Committee: Chairman, Dr W. R. 
Lee. Secretary, Dr J. Forrester, 
assisted by Miss J. Price. Treasurer, 
A. Abrahams. Other elected mem- 
bers: W. S. Allen, E. F. Candlin, 
A. V. P. Elliott, Dr B. Lott, G. 
Perren. Co-opted: P. Collier, P. H. 
Hoy, H.M.1., A. Moisley. 

Among other forthcoming activi- 
ties in which the Association will 
participate are (i) a joint meeting 
with the London branch of the 
Modern Language Association at 
the Institute of Education, London, 
on 8 November (not 31 October as 
previously announced) on ‘The 
Teaching of Foreign Languages to 
Young Children’; (ii) a meeting 
(probably after January) on the 
subject of teacher-training—three 
speakers; (iii) a joint meeting with 
African students from Thurrock 
Technical College, on the teaching 
of English in France and in French- 
speaking African territories. 


which should be steadily discarded 
during intermediate and more ad- 
vanced stages. Substitution frames, 
‘guided composition’, all the activi- 
ties centred upon the idea of ‘using 
the correct forms repeatedly’, un- 
doubtedly have a place in the 
early stages of language learning. 
When we are thinking, however, of 
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es 


students at the School Certificate 
stage—who have as a rule been 
exposed to English for some ten 
years—if our E.L.T. has been of any 
effect, they should certainly be 
capable of using the language with a 
fair amount of freedom and for 
reasonably sustained stretches of 
utterance, 

What is an essay? Mr Forrest 
seems hopelessly confused about this, 
and in his article wanders from 
‘essay’ to ‘composition’, to—final 
horror—the essays ‘written by men 
of letters’. The ‘belle-lettrist’ idea of 
an essay has surely been expelled 
from the minds of teachers and 
examiners of English for several 
generations! If we are able to think 
of an essay asa natural and developed 
exposition of a topic reasonably 
close to the student’s own circum- 
stances, we shall surely find it very 
difficult (certainly if English as his 
second language is going to be of 
teal significance to him) not to expect 
him to attempt this by the time he is 
On the verge of responsible adult 
ife, Let us by all means, for some 
time to come, have the kind of 
itemized test which encourages a 
realistic appreciation of what the 
elements of the language consist of, 
but let us also not confuse ‘means’ 
with ‘ends’, 

How very wrong is précis? If it is 
‘artificial’, is it any more ‘artificial’ 
than substitution frames and guided 
compositions? Surely the whole 
process of education is in some 
senses ‘artificial’ ? Let us by all means 
get rid of the un-English word 
(though a reminder of its link with 
the Gallic tradition of Precision in 
thought and language is not all 
that inappropriate)—and indeed for 
decades the Cambridge Syndicate 
has been talking of summaries. 
Further consideration of the theoreti- 
cal grounds for the preservation of 
this kind of exercise seems long 
overdue. Mr Forrest repeats the 
argument that ‘précis’ tests the skills 
of ‘comprehension’ and ‘expression’ 
which can be better tested separately. 
As I have always seen it, ‘sum- 


marizing’ characteristically develops 
and tests, ability in selection and 
generalization. It is admittedly a 
‘difficult’ exercise, but since when has 
the difficulty of a task (provided that 
it is both useful and possible) been 
used as an argument for its abolition? 
‘Who uses this skill?’ asks Mr 
Forrest—I find it impossible to 
think of any educated person who 
does not use it very frequently, in 
thought, in discourse, as well as in 
writing. Certainly all of us who read 
books, newspapers and magazines, 
who attend committee meetings, who 
listen to long rambling narratives 
from children and housewives, who 
watch TV so-called ‘News’ features, 
have numerous reasons for wishing 
that the ‘skills’ of summarizing 
should be more widely practised. I 
do not say that all aspects of the 
exercise as practised in schools, 
particularly the excessive counting 
of words, are absolved from the need 
for improvement. 

Briefly, but in all seriousness, the 
point that needs to be emphasized is 
this. In all areas of the world where 
there is a demand for English as a 
second language, it is as language to 
be used; to be used not only asa 
language of conversation, as a lan- 
guage for elegant or ‘correct’ expres- 
sion, but as a language for the 
understanding and solving of com- 
munal and individual problems. It is 
almost hackneyed to say that in most 
of these areas there is a great shortage 
of ‘high-level manpower’; a fortiori 
there is a great dearth also of workers 
at the intermediate levels (for which 
School Certificate is a typical entry 
qualification). Teachers of English 
are in danger of giving only the most 
unreal and patronizing kind of help, if 
they persist for too long in entangling 
their students in leading-strings, in 
giving preference to ‘means’ and 
‘ends’. 

It is important to see clearly the 
whole field in which the teaching of 
English has relevance, Language 
science has provided us with a clear 
Picture of what language, or any 
particular language, consists of, and 
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the sequences in which it can be 
built up. Psychology, chiefly of the 
behaviouristic variety, has int yduced 
some valuable ideas on the . -quisi- 
tion of a language, considered as a 
system of conditioned reflexes. But 
we need to remember that our 
ultimate aim is to enable students to 
use the language in real contexts, 
in which tasks are not presented 
in immediately recognizable, neatly 
tabulated patterns; there will fre- 
quently be the muddled letter to 
interpret, the incoherent customer 
to satisfy, the bewildered applicant to 
direct, the complex situation to be 
clarified . . . What we are particu- 
larly in need of, at the present time, 
especially in discussion of E.L.T. at 
secondary and more advanced stages, 
is a fresh forward-looking, and 
integrating appraisal, in the light of 
all that psychology, sociology, lin- 
guistics etc., etc., can suggest 
(especially in the fields of concept 
formation, logical thinking, and 
problem solving), of the fundamental 
tasks, not only of teaching and 
learning but of education. We need 
to see language-teaching as an 
activity which helps students not so 
much to a perfect conformity with 
an ideal language-system, as to the 
command of language which gets 
things done, 


2, Mr J. M. Beale writes from 
Lusaka, Zambia: It is unfortunate 
that Mr Mahinda Cooray, in his 
laudable attempt to discredit the 
teaching of the passive ‘by means of 
the conversion table’ (my italics) 
should have taken up the untenable 
position that the passive is not 
derived from the active (better, non- 
passive) form of the verb. ‘In English, 
subject to certain statable exceptions, 
from sentences of the form NP1 Vt 
NP2 a lexically corresponding sen- 
tence of the form NP2 Vp by NPI 
can be produced’ (Robins, General 
Linguistics, p. 242). So, in using most 
transitive verbs, and a few intransi- 
tive ones, the writer has a choice 
between the non-passive and the 
passive forms. A proper course for 
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the advanced learner will show him 
what choices if any are open to him 
and what considerations ought to 
guide him in choosing. He will need 
a sufficiency of exercises in conver- 
sion, which need not be merely 
mechanical. 

Mr Cooray gives a number of mis- 
leading examples. I have space to 
comment on only a few. 

i. He cites six sentences of the 
form NP1 Vt NP2 which, he says, 
‘would not easily lend themselves to 
conversion into the passive without 
giving rise to expressions which, 
even though grammatical, would yet 
sound grotesque’. The dog was hit/ 
A glass of water was drunk| About ten 
cigarettes a day are smoked are 
surely no more odd than their non- 
passive agnates. Converted to the 
passive, embedded as clauses or 
phrases, they would often be the 
obvious ones to use—e.g. The woman 
complained that her dog was hit 
savagely by her unruly neighbour. 


ii. Mr Cooray seems to think that 
He was opposed to the payment of the 
claim is the passive of He opposed 
the payment of the claim. The passive 
conversion, of course, yields The 
payment of the claim was opposed 
(by him). Nor is Z am interested in the 
child the passive of The child 
interests me. Note these conversions: 
Can I interest you in this question? > 
Can you be interested in this question ? 
and You interest me in the child > 
I am interested in the child. And 
I am used to getting up early is not 
the passive of J used to get up early. 
Used to has, of course, no passive. 


iii. Mr Cooray says ‘There are many 
passive sentences which do not lend 
themselves to conversion into the 
active’, What about these conversions 
of his first three examples? The 
storm damaged the house. A wide 
moat surrounded the fort. The great 
enthusiasm of the assembled crowd 
struck us. 

His fourth sentence is interesting. 
It is surely simpler to take The visitors 
were entertained by recorded music 
as the passive conversion of Mr X 
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(our host, somebody) entertained us 
by (means of) recorded music. 


iv. ‘A number of verbs ... have a 
general tendency to operate in the 
passive . . . (e.g.) impressed, delighted, 
worried, . . . born . . . uninhabited’ 
(Mr Cooray again). One usually cites 
verbs in the base form. This apart, all 
his ‘verbs’ with two exceptions, are 
regularly found in the non-passive, 
e.g. He impressed me most favourably 
and His performances have delighted 
millions, etc., etc. Born is the passive 
form; but she bore him a son is not 
unusual. Uninhabited is of course an 
adjective: we do not find We un- 
inhabit the island. 


v. ‘Some verbs always take the 
Passive form when used in particular 
contexts’, writes Mr Cooray, and he 
gives ten examples. All of them can 
be used in the non-passive, in the 
same context that he uses. Here are 
three examples: The substance that 
makes the plants green we call 
chlorophyll. Lightning struck the 
army centre and damaged part of the 
building. Their private quarrels don’t 
concern me, 


vi. ‘Verbs tend to take the Passive 
when the agent . . . and the object of 
the action are not... separated from 
one another.’ But compare with Mr 
Cooray’s (He) was dressed in a dark 
blue suit. She was dressed in sacrificial 
robes and He dressed carefully. Here 
the passive is used when the ‘sufferer 
is not the agent, and the non-passive 
is used when the actor also ‘suffers’— 
i.e. acts on himself, 


3. P. F. Kropholler writes from Paris: 
Question Box for January 1968 refers 
to the use of at and in before place- 
names. The general principles out- 
lined in the article are no doubt 
sound enough and foreign students 
will be well advised to observe them. 
The fact remains, however, that there 
is still a great deal of uncertainty 
about this matter and very often at 
or in seems to be used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Thus, among the short biographies 
at the end of J. B. Priestley’s Litera- 


ture and Western Man, I find the 
following: 


Adams, Henry Brooks: . . . born at 
Boston. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo: ... born in 
Boston. 


Kafka, Franz: ... born in Prague. 
Rilke, Rainer Maria: . . . born at 
Prague. 


In his essay ‘Diplomacy’ (Lost 
Lectures) Maurice Baring states: J 
stayed in Paris until August 1900, 
and a little farther on: J stayed at 
Copenhagen until January 1902. Both 
are capitals and Paris does not seem 
to have been a more important 
stage in Baring’s carcer. 


4. L. A. Hill writes from Jersey: 
Anita Pincas’s article, Transforma- 
tional, Generative, and the EFL 
Teacher in E.L.T. XXII, 3 (May 
1968) is a clear, fair exposition of 
the part that transformational gram- 
mar can play in our work as lan- 
guage teachers, and I strongly agree 
with her warning against thinking 
that students can learn a foreign 
language by studying transforma- 
tions. 

My experience as a learner of 
languages makes me doubt very 
much the transformationists’ claim 
that ‘the speaker does, in some 
way, know the logical relationships 
between sentence patterns’. This is 
obviously true in the case of simple 
pairs such as ‘John can see you’ and 
‘Can John see you?’ But I do not 
believe it is true for most speakers in 
the case of such pairs as ‘John is 
easy to please’ and ‘John is eager to 
Please’; or tense contrasts such as 
those in ‘We would see the mountains 
(now) if it was not so foggy’ and 
“We would be enjoying a magnificient 
view of the mountains (now) if it was 
not so foggy’; or ‘I shall see you 
tomorrow’ and ‘I shall be seeing you 
tomorrow’; or ‘We go to church 
every day’ and ‘We go to the mosque 
every day’. I think there is a con- 
siderable area in each individual’s 
knowledge of a language where his 
logical facilities play no part, and he 
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chooses between pairs of patterns 
purely on a basis of acquired habit. 
He may use one tense when he 
answers ‘I am listening, and a 
different one when he answers ‘I 
understand’; but I doubt very much 
whether this shows that he ‘knows 
the logical relationship’ between these 
sentence patterns. 

My own experience is that one’s 
brain picks up patterns from different 
levels in the transformationist’s 
chain and gradually builds most of 
them into a system, although it 
retains some as ‘formulas’ rather 
than as patterns whose logical 
relationships with others it knows. 
For the ordinary man in the street 
who sets out to learn a foreign lan- 
guage, a large number of the pat- 
terns probably always remain in 
the ‘formula’ class; whereas more 
intelligent, scholarly learners prob- 


Question Box 


1. Are there now accepted ways of 
pronouncing the forenames Jan and 
Dylan, or are there varieties of 
pronunciation? I have certainly 
heard more pronunciations than one. 


ANSWER. True, some people do not 
take proper care in pronouncing 
personal names, which should be 
treated as their owners treat them. 
Both Jan and Dylan are Celtic fore- 
names. Jan, the Scottish form of 
John, is always pronounced /i:an/ 
by the Scots themselves, Dylan, an 
ancient Welsh mythological name, is 
pronounced /dilan/ with a central 
Welsh (i) which sounds to some 
English people more like /a/ and to 
others more like /a/. When talking 
to British and American audiences, 
the poet Dylan Thomas (1914-53) 
author of Under Milk Wood, called 
himself /dilan/, which may therefore 


ably reduce these to a small 
number. 

It is a well-known fact that if one 
gives one’s brain the chance, it will 
unconsciously sort and pigeonhole 
any items of a language which it has 
learned. I always found that, after a 
few months of intensive study of a 
language, it was an excellent idea to 
stop completely for a month or two 
(switching to the study of another 
language was enough). When I then 
went back to it, I found, after a day 
or two to get into the swing again, 
that I was more fluent than I had 
been before I stopped. What such 
fallow periods do, presumably, is to 
allow the brain to form some of the 
relationships which the transforma- 
tionists talk about; but, as Miss 
Pincas stresses, these may not bear 
any relation to the transformationists’ 
neat, one-way schemes. 


be taken as the most acceptable 
pronunciation of this forename. 
[S.P.] 


2. What does the term drophead 
mean when applied to motorcars? 


ANSWER. This is the British counter- 
part of the American convertible. In 
other words, a British drophead car, 
when taken to the United States, 
becomes a convertible automobile. 
By dropping the head or hood, an 
open car can be converted into a 
saloon. [S.P.] 


3. Why do we say postman and 
workman, but sportsman and states- 
man? Are there any rules for deter- 
mining the presence or absence of 
this medial s? 


ANSWER. We are here concerned 
with two slightly different types of 
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compound: (a) postmanand workman, 
consisting of two nouns placed side 
by side, the first functioning as an 
ordinary attributive adjective qualify- 
ing the second; and (b) sportsman 
and statesman, consisting likewise of 
two nouns, but the first being in the 
possessive case. This differing rela- 
tionship between the twocomponents 
depends, not upon grammatical 
rules, but upon origins and meanings. 

A postman is a man employed by 
the General Post Office to collect 
and deliver letters. In the United 
States he is called a mail-carrier. 
A workman is one who works with 
his hands. He earns his living by 
manualas contrasted with intellectual 
labour. A sportsman is a ‘man of 
sport’, one fond of sport, or, in a 
more general sense, a free and cheer- 
ful fellow who plays fairly and gives 
everyone a fair deal. A statesman is 
a ‘man of state’, one prominent in 
the affairs of state and in the govern- 
ment of his country. 

We therefore cannot give any 
rules for the insertion or omission of 
medial s. It is important to observe 
that, when once a compound has 
taken a particular shape, that form 
remains permanent in the language. 
Sometimes, in fact, an (a) type of 
compound would seem to belong 
more logically to the (b) type. Take, 
for instance, lifework. Why lifework 
and not lifeswork ? The Germans say 
Lebenswerk and the Dutch levens- 
wek. It is the ‘work of one’s whole 
life’ to which a man devotes his whole 
strength and thought. Usage and 
fashion have decided in favour of 
lifework, and that is now the one 
accepted form, [S.P.] 


4. We say ‘half an hour’ but ‘a 
quarter of an hour’, Why is this? 
Why is it not possible to say ‘a half 
of an hour’ and ‘quarter an hour’? 


ANSWER. It is not possible to reverse 
these phrasal structures because the 
first is much older than the second. 
‘Half an hour’ is short for ‘one half 
of an hour’. Half goes back to the 
earliest Old English, but quarter 
came into our language from French 


as a synonym of fourth some time 
in the thirteenth century. ‘One half 
of an hour’ has been shortened to 
‘half an hour’, but ‘a quarter of an 
hour’ (French un quart d'heure) has 
remained unabbreviated. 

How long did you wait? 

I waited fifteen minutes, yes, a 
quarter of an hour. 

I waited thirty minutes, yes, half 
an hour. 
It is a matter, not of logical structure, 
but of everyday usage. [S.P] 


5. My grammar book states that the 
auxiliary verb can is used in the 
future tense to express permission, 
but not ability. Future ability and 
capacity are normally expressed by 
shall/will be able to. Do you agree? 


ANSWER. Yes, this is a good working 
tule. If you follow it, you will not go 
wrong in speaking and writing. 
(a) As a young man, John could 
run three miles in fifteen minutes. 
(b) John can still run three miles 
in his own time. 
(c) John will not be able to run. He 
has sprained his ankle. 
At the same time this rule is not at 
all rigid. You will encounter many 
exceptions to it in certain contexts. 
Like other present-tense forms, can 
is present-future in meaning. If in 
sentence (c) an adverb or adverb 
phrase is inserted, can then becomes 
more usual. 
Contrast: John will not be able to 
run. 
John cannot run tomorrow. 
[S.P.] 


6. Which of these two sentences is 
correct: (a) There is a pen and a 
pencil on the table; (b) There are a 
pen and a pencil on the table? 


ANSWER. Sentence (b) is correct 
because ‘a pen and a pencil’ is the 
formal subject. In this type of 
sentence, introduced by thenon-local, 
existential, expletive, or preparatory 
adverb there, the subject follows the 
verb. 

Nevertheless sentence (a) can also 
be regarded as acceptable, at least 
at the conversational level, on the 
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ground that the second part of 
the nominal phrase is added by the 
speaker as a kind of afterthought: 
‘There is a pen, and a pencil, too, on 
the table.’ Stress and intonation are 
here important. In colloquial speech 
initial ‘there is’ is reduced to ‘there’s’ 
/az/ and this becomes a mere intro- 
ductory monosyllable from which 
any feeling for concord is absent: 

There’s a bright log fire, a mug of 

ale, and a warm welcome to every 
passing guest. 
(There are would here be grammati- 
cally correct, but in this particular 
context it would sound somewhat 
stiff and unnatural.) So even in 
good conversation, we hear: 

There’s one for immediate use, and 
there’s two to spare. 

There’s lots of other pebbles on the 
beach (said to console a rejected 
lover). 

There’s few people can make a 
plain frock look decent. (Arnold 
Bennett, Anna of the Five Towns, 
Chapter 10.) 

There’s chaps from the towns and 
the field. (A. E. Housman, A Shrop- 
shire Lad, Stanza 23). 

See Kruisinga, A Handbook of 
Present-Day English 2150. [S.P.] 


7. How should the date be written in 
a letter? Where should it be put? 


ANSWER. It should be put underneath 
the sender's address, which is gener- 
ally placed on the right-hand side at 
the top of the notepaper, thus: 


16 Alexandra Gardens, 
Hounslow, 
Middlesex, 
England. 
21 July 1968, 


As for the way in which the date is 
written, practice varies. In Britain, 
all the following are acceptable and 
commonly used forms: 21/7/68 
21/VII/68 21.7.68 21.VII.68 21 July, 
1968 21st July, 1968 July 21st, 1968 
July 21, 1968. (The comma may be 
omitted.) 


The year is generally written in full, 
e.g. 1968, or with the last two figures 
only, e.g. 68 or ’68, except where the 
first or both of these figures is 0. Thus 
1900 or 1909 would be written in full. 
Where the month is written in full, 
as in 2/st July or July 21st, it is 
probably more usual than not to 
write the year in the unabbreviated 
form. 

It is perhaps a little unusual to 
write July the 2Ist, etc., although 
July 21st or July 21 are pronounced 
that way, and 27st July or 21 July are 
commonly pronounced ‘The twenty- 
first of July’. 

Note also: 
nd in 2nd July (‘the second of July’) 

July 2nd (‘July the second’) 
22nd July (‘the twenty-second 
of July’) 
July 22nd (‘July the twenty- 
second’) 
rd in 3rd July (‘the third of July’), etc. 
th in 4th July (‘the fourth of July’), 
etc, 

The usual abbreviations of the 
names of the months in writing are: 
Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., Aug., Sept. 
Oct., Nov., Dec. The missing ones are 
not usually abbreviated. Thus: 9 Jan., 
4 May, Dec. 8. 

The year is never put first. In 
private correspondence it is often 
omitted. 

It is difficult to say which of the 
above-mentioned forms of the dates 
is the commonest in letter-writing. 

In the U.S.A. the usual practice is 
to put the number of the month 
before the number of the day, thus: 
7.21.68 or 7/21/68 (meaning ‘the 
twenty-first of July’). 

Because of this difference between 
British and American usage, it is 
preferable to adopt forms such as 
21 July or July 21, and to avoid the 
forms consisting entirely of figures. 
Doubt or confusion can be the result 
of not knowing whether the American 
or British usage has been followed in 
dates such as 3/4/69, 4/3/60, 11/12/45, 
etc. [WRL] 


ENGLISH STUDIES SERIES, 

1, 2, and 3, Ed. R. Mackin, Oxford 
University Press. 1966. Book 1. 
History, Sociology, Economics and 
Law. M. J. Clarke, 9s. 6d. Book 2. 
Anthropology, Psychology, 
Education, Language, and 
Philosophy, M. J. Clarke, 10s. 6d. 
Book 3, Physics, Mathematics, 
Biology and Applied Science, 

W. F. Hawkins and R. Mackin, 15s. 


Many students who are not specialists 
in English need the language as the 
vehicle for their field of study. These 
doctors and lawyers, scientists, philo- 
sophers, and others pose a difficult 
series of problems to the publisher 
who tries to meet their needs. It may 
seem an obvious approach to com- 
pile a volume of texts devoted toa 
Particular discipline, and there are a 
number of variable factors. 

The first problem relates to the 
area of the speciality and the 
restricted number of people using 
English for this particular purpose. 
Furthermore, the teacher or editor, 
having identified his area, is faced 
with a considerable variety of lin- 
guistic ability in his students, which 
is quite independent of their stan- 
dards of technical knowledge. (And 
since in certain technical subjects a 
range of written styles is found, the 
problem is more than simply a matter 
of overlaying the basic structures of 
English with the specialist register.) 
Another problem is whether the 
non-English student of a technical 
subject needs more than a passive 
knowledge of the language. Should 
the editor go beyond the skills of 
comprehension and feel a responsi- 
bility for teaching written expression? 
And whilst he can provide for formal 
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classes of students, will his book be 
equally useful for the many students 
working alone? Finally, what of the 
linguist, who may have no knowledge 
of the technical subject-matter, who 
is faced with the teaching of students 
whose interest in language is inciden- 
tal to their speciality? 

Ronald Mackin, conscious of all 
these problems and variables, has 
risen to the challenge of the un- 
doubted demand and his solution is 
of necessity a compromise one. 

The first problem, of providing 
for relatively narrow specialized uses 
of English whilst producing an eco- 
nomically viable book, has resulted 
in perhaps the most questionable 
assumption underlying the series. 
Each volume contains extracts on a 
‘group of allied subjects’. Thus Book 
3 covers Physics, Mathematics, 
Biology, and Applied Science, pre- 
sumably on the argument that the 
mathematician is more interested in 
reading the section on ‘The Making of 
Alloys’ than he would be in working 
through ‘Three Men in a Boat’. 
This may be true, but one wonders 
how closely correlated in interest are 
the passages on electro-plating and 
Mendelism. Perhaps the transfer of 
learning across such bridges is 
arguable, since the majority of 
extracts are from works at a similar 
level—expository material from 
writers of semi-popular science— 
and the cross-references in Miss 
Clarke’s useful indices of language 
points exercised suggest her aware- 
ness of common linguistic factors. 
The fact, however, remains that 
students of certain subjects covered 
in this series are better served than 
others. 
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The series turns on the principle 
of leading students through suitable 
prose passages. The inevitable dif- 
ferences in their passive under- 
standing are catered for in the 
editorial provision of notes on the 
extracts (both linguistic and technical) 
and a range of exercises. The third 
and latest book to appear is marked 
by a wealth of annotation unseen in 
the earlier books: clearly the series is 
developing as it grows and the 
editor’s mention in Book 3 of 
‘An English-Reader’s Dictionary’ 
suggests that he is finding the gap 
between his students’ reading ability 
and the level of the passages greater 
than the first two books anticipated. 
Will later editions of the latter be 
expanded by more generous notes, 
one wonders. 

All three books go beyond the 
provision of the technical reading 
book in that they (rightly) presuppose 
the need for the student to express 
himself on his subject in English. In 
addition to the straight comprehen- 
sion type of exercise, therefore, are 
several aimed at the specialist who 
can understand relatively advanced 
material, yet makes relatively ele- 
mentary mistakes in his own writing. 
It is interesting to note that the essay 
type question which also figures in 
the first two books has been dropped 
from Book 3, which demonstrates 
a more conscious attitude to the 
register and style of scientific English: 
witness the comments and work 
devoted to the use of the passive 
in such writing. It may be that this 
latest collection of extracts is more 
linguistically homogeneous or that 
this feature is a further example of 
the series slightly changing direction 
as it emerges. 

The self-help student and the non- 
scientific teacher will find great help 
in the key to exercises appended to 
Books 1 and 2. For Book 3 a 
separate volume is issued. 

Clearly, these three books fulfil 
a long-felt need, and many doctors, 
architects, engineers, and others will 
envy those specialists already admir- 
ably catered for. It will be interesting 


to see the grouping of subjects in 
future additions to the scries and 
whether the techniques of the 
scientific volume are the definitive 
strategy. 


ENGLISH IN INDIA: ITS 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. V. K. 
Gokak. Asia Publishing House, Lon- 
don. 1964. viii-+-183 pp. 


No Indian is better qualified than 
the Vice-Chancellor of Bangalore 
University, the first Director of the 
Central Institute of English in 
Hyderabad, India, and the Chairman 
of the National Education Commis- 
sion’s Committee on English, to write 
this book. Professor Gokak is a 
distinguished example of the literary 
education that produced in India its 
brilliant successes as well as its hum- 
drum failures. Asa literary pundit, he 
could have remained in an ivory 
tower; but he chose to re-educate 
himself to face the problems of 
English in a democratic instead of an 
oligarchic India, and to undertake 
the task of preparing the trainers of 
teachers who must improve the skill 
in communication of their pupils 
rather than adorn their minds. 

The book covers general problems 
(the part played by English in the 
development of Indian culture, its 
function as the medium of adminis- 
tration and education, its relation- 
ship to Hindi and the regional 
language and the part each must 
play in education, the transfer to 
English medium at college level, and 
some effort to assess its future in 
India); the problems of English in 
schools and training-colleges, and 
in universities; and, finally, a section 
on Indian literature in English. 

There is no space here to go into 
all the major problems handled in 
this book. It acknowledges the part 
that English has played as a creative 
influence and points out the failure 
to adapt sufficiently to science, 
technology, and practical subjects. 
It points out the key part that 
English must continue to play 
as the language of scientific and 
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technological research. It does not 
hide all the difficulties and pretences: 
the bazaar notes, the rote learn- 
ing in class, the lowered standard 
of examinations. It admirably sum- 
marizes the pros and cons of a situa- 
tion in which English is to be replaced 
as a ‘link’ language by Hindi, but 
not as a ‘library’ language; and in 
which it is natural that each major 
linguistic group shall seek self- 
development in its own language. 
What it cannot do is to resolve the 
problem, since no one can do that; 
or even to state it baldly, since that 
would be difficult for an Indian 
engaged in the middle of it to do. The 
fact is that Indian languages have 
not developed since 1835 pari passu 
with the general development of the 
country and that it will take more 
time and trouble than is now being 
taken for any of the Indian languages 
to bridge that gap of 130 years. In 
the meantime, English needs to be 
maintained to supplement the Indian 
languages both within each state 
and between states. This all people 
concerned know; but they cannot 
marshal the forces needed cither to 
develop the Indian language fast 
enough (particularly Hindi) or to 
continue to teach English well 
enough to enough students to carry 
out efficiently the functions of a 
modern state. Unless India attacks 
these problems more radically, she 
will stagnate economically, her ad- 
ministration will run down, and at 
worst she will be Balkanized. 

However, in the meantime, Profes- 
sor Gokak provides the facts of the 
situation, political, social and peda- 
gogical. It was an achievement to 
compress so much into so lucid a 
short book. 


INTRODUCING BRITAIN. 
Johannes Hedberg. Gleerups, Lund. 
1966. 364 pp, PRESENTING 
MODERN BRITAIN. H. W. Howes. 
Harrap. 1966, 116 pp. 8s. 


These two books are recent additions 
to the long list of ‘background 
studies’ of the British life and scene 


for the foreign student. The aims of 
the authors are ‘to catch the spirit 
of the country and of its people’ 
(Hedberg) and ‘to provide a picture 
of Britain and the British scene today’ 
(Howes); the books themselves have 
chapters on Education, Religion, 
Sport, Literature, the Arts, the Press, 
Broadcasting, Government, and the 
Law. Neither in aims nor in contents 
do they differ significantly from other 
books in the same field. 

Dr Hedberg’s Introducing Britain 
has an English-Swedish glossary of 
some 2,000 words: this will greatly 
assist the Swedish student for whom 
the book is primarily intended. The 
language employed is straightforward 
and the intermediate grade student 
should find it as useful for language 
study as for the study of its contents. 

There are a number of commend- 
able features. Proper names are 
given in phonetic as well as conven- 
tional characters; certain aspects of 
British life which interest and some- 
times puzzle the foreigner (for 
example, central and local govern- 
ment) are treated in more detail than 
is usual in books of this kind; there 
are light-hearted excursions into 
the byways of British life which 
tend to relieve the pressure of serious 
study. 

However, Dr Hedberg, in an 
attempt to make his book interesting, 
sometimes falls into the style of the 
journalism of popular magazines. 
This may not meet with general 
approval. There are also occasional 
crrors of fact: e.g. Toynbee did not 
invent the term ‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion’; Sometimes information is 
lacking where it would have been 
desirable; for example, while the 
author correctly takes pains to 
distinguish between the religious 
sects in the United Kingdom, he 
gives no indication of the tenets of 
the sects—which is what a foreign 
student might well like to know. 

There is a useful guide to modern 
literature and a valuable summary of 
British history. Introducing Britain 
is admirably produced in the best 
Swedish publishing tradition. The 
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book could well be used by students 
outside Sweden. 

Presenting Modern Britain by Dr 
H. W. Howes is more orthodox in 
treatment. It is shorter than many 
similar books and is rather more 
restricted in scope; the language 
employed is clear and concise and the 
book may be regarded as more suit- 
able for students in the later inter- 
mediate stage. 

Case studies of typical families 
from contrasting economic groups 
are useful in books of this type and 
Dr Howes would have done well if 
he had given more than one example. 
One feels, too, that the author would 
have been well advised to have left 
statistics (which, in any case, date) 
out of his book: the foreign student 
would probably find general state- 
ments or, at least, rounded figures, 
more assimilable. 

The second part of this book deals 
with Parliament, the Law, and the 
City; this is well written, easy to 
understand, and useful. Presenting 
Modern Britain could be, for many 
students, a useful introduction to 
the background of life in Britain. 


ANANSE TALES: a course in 
controlled composition. (With 
Teacher’s Manual.) G. Dykstra, R. 
Port, A. Port. Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, New York. 
1966. vii+44 pp. 


This excellent pioneer work deserves 
attention because it represents an 
interesting break with tradition. 
The authors have collected and 
written 44 half-page tales expressly 
for this course, which, they, empha- 
size, is entirely experimental. They 
explain that it has been tried with 
‘several classes of foreign students at 
Teachers College’, ‘sixth grade 
(American) students’, and ‘a number 
of groups in the United States and 
Africa’. The aim is to provide 
‘extensive and effective practice in 
written work . . . without unduly 
burdening the teacher’. Results of 
try-outs showed an increase in 


students’ confidence and correct use 
of complex sentence structures, and 
a marked reduction of ‘mechanical 
errors’. Moreover, the teacher’s 
correction time was only a few 
seconds per assignment. 

The originality lies in the organi- 
zation of the course. It consists of 
short model passages, almost every 
one a complete tale about Ananse, an 
‘almost human’ spider who figures 
in centuries-old West African tales. 
Each is followed by a series of 
exercise instructions, which at first 
glance appear to be randomly 
numbered. The numbers are in fact 
references to the 58 different graded 
Steps which are listed in the accom- 
panying Manual. These Steps range 
from copying and gender change, 
through indicative <-— interrogative, 
active <--> passive and direct <-> 
indirect specch changes, to combining 
sentences in various ways, adding 
various kinds of phrases and clauses, 
and, finally, writing on a subject 
similar to the model. 

The student starts with Step 1 and 
is allowed to proceed to Step 2 only 
when he has accurately completed 
Step 1. If he fails, he repeats Step 1 
with a different passage, so that he 
does not become bored by repetition. 
Each step occurs three or four times 
throughout the 44 tales. So the 
course is ‘programmed’, and the 
student moves at his own pace. He 
does not move linearly through the 
book, since he may do Step 2 with 
Tale 25, Step 3 with Tale 2, Step 4 
with Tale 8, and so on. The authors 
suggest that the teacher ask the 
student to find his own errors 
wherever possible. Since each assign- 
ment concentrates on only one area 
of difficulty, this is quite feasible. 
One can imagine excellent student 
response to the stimulus of moving 
up the Steps, working around the 
book instead of through it, being 
told exactly what is required at each 
Step, never repeating the same thing, 
and being able, to some extent, to 
self-correct. 

Perhaps the major aspect of the 
course as ‘controlled composition’, 
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however, is the considerable practice 
cunningly involved in the fact that 
every Step asks the student to copy 
a passage in its entirety. The student 
thus incidentally practises things he is 
not actually concentrating on. His 
main activity is in fact copying 
models while being allowed a limited 
creativity. There can be no better 
guiding principle for composition 
teaching. 

The steps are on the whole very 
nicely graded. For example, 34, 35, 
and 36 are, respectively: 

Add a few adjective clauses to the pas- 
sage after the following nouns, and using 
the following relative pronouns . . . 
Add a few adjective clauses to the pas- 
sage wherever you like. 
Add (a much greater number of) 
adjective clauses to the passage after the 
following nouns and using the following 
relative pronouns... 
And quite a range of levels is covered. 
The tales are very simple fables, but 
the later Steps are fairly advanced 
(e.g. adding both concessive and 
reason clauses to given sentences, or 
paraphrasing a whole passage), while 
the earlier Steps are extremely 
elementary for some students (gender 
change, or singular to plural change). 

The great strength of the course is 
that the student does the exercises 
in a context, not in the familiar 
dreary lists of isolated sentences. 
For example, he may be asked to 
re-write a passage pretending that 
he is a fortune-teller and changing 
‘last year’ (which occurs in the model) 
to ‘next week’, remembering to 
change the tense of the verbs to the 
future wherever itis necessary. Ashort 
example of what he will produce is 
generally given. But the teacher is 
asked to give additional explana- 
tions, especially where an exercise 
calls for a change which alters the 
meaning of the passage. 

In spite of the nicely utilized 
context, however, the authors admit 
that some artificiality is involved in 
a few of the Steps (e.g. changing all 
the verbs into the past perfect), but 
they comment that this does not 
matter because practice is the main 
objective. Nevertheless, it would be 
desirable to avoid this artificiality by 


cutting the number of transforma- 
tions to a more plausible number in 
such cases. For we are not short of 
ordinary drills on structure. We are 
short of just what the authors’ 
method does provide—exercises in a 
natural context. It would also be 
desirable to incorporate more steps 
making the students do several things 
ata time ina natural context. As long 
as the students’ activity is controlled, 
the teacher's burden should not be 
too greatly increased by this. In the 
book as it is, of course, the teacher’s 
marking task is minimal, since only 
one kind of structural difficulty is 
practised in each assignment. 

The books are agreeably presented. 
Charming line drawings accompany 
most tales, and the teacher’s manual 
is a model of clarity, 

One hopes that this excellent 
experiment will be continued, and 
one looks forward to future publica- 
tions by the same team. 


TAKING LOWER CERTIFICATE. 
BOOK III of ENGLISH FOR 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS. G. T. 
Beckerleg, F. E. Bencze, R. Bruce- 
Wilson, and A. L. Sprules. University 
Tutorial Press. 1966. vii+117 pp. 

6s. 6d. 


The authors of this book arc 
experienced teachers and have also 
had the opportunity of closely 
studying the papers set for the 
Cambridge Lower Certificate and the 
examiners’ reports on past examina- 
tions. The book forms part of a 
“direct method’ course which claims 
to be entirely self-contained, i.e. to 
use no material that has not been 
previously introduced or explained. 
The authors have in mind here not 
only those who have worked through 
the previous volumes, but those who 
arrive in England hoping to pass 
Lower Certificate after only ten 
weeks’ revision of their school 
English. 

The first section gives extra 
practice in language, and the points 
selected are those which most 
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teachers wish to emphasize at this 
stage: infinitive and -ing forms, 
reported speech, conditionals, and 
phrasal verbs. In an exercise requir- 
ing -ing forms, the infinitive with to 
is given in brackets. It would be 
better to use the simple form, thus 
not impressing visually the ‘wrong’ 
solution. Explanations are clear, 
e.g. remember to do and remember 
doing are well defined, and fine 
distinctions unnecessary at this stage 
are omitted. Phrasal verbs are 
grouped under fake, turn, put, call, 
and look. One presumes these are 
merely examples and that the teacher 
would suggest others, needed if only 
to answer the comprehension ques- 
tions in the book. The section on 
letter-writing is good and covers the 
difficulties most often confronting 
foreigners. It was perhaps not 
necessary to suggest that business 
letters include as a ‘typical’ phrase 
‘I trust that these inquiries do not 
prove inconvenient’, 

The composition section lists the 
types most often set and gives 
advice on timing. As well as the 
usual ‘model’ plans and para- 
graphs, examples of students’ work, 
good and bad, are quoted. The notes 
on punctuation are up-to-date and 
clear, though they are inconsistent 
with the ‘letter’ section on the use of 
capitals for a postal town. 

One Comprehension and Summary 
paper is worked in full and ten others 
are printed for practice, two of them 
being old Cambridge papers. The 
final chapters give advice on answer- 
ing questions about set books, which 
is unusual and claimed to be unique, 
and on how to succeed in the oral 
examination. Typical difficulties are 
referred to as ‘traps’ and it is wrongly 
suggested that these are deliberately 
inserted. Two periods of two minutes 
are aMowed for looking through a 
dictation, not one as stated here. 

In a multilingual class concentrat- 
ing on passing the L.C.E. this book 
would provide a handy crash-course, 
and much of its content is worth 
study by any foreigner wishing to 
write correct English. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE: A BOOK 
OF READINGS. Edited by 
Harold B. Allen. McGraw-Hill. 1965. 
xi+406 pp. 54s. 

This wide-ranging collection of fifty 
articles, predominantly by American 
(30) and British (15) authors, aims to 
influence teaching by ‘widening and 
deepening of the base of theory and 
knowledge on which the teacher must 
stand’. It begins with a section on 
‘Theories and Approaches’ which 
takes up a quarter of the volume, and 
then looks in turn at the teaching of 
speech, structures, vocabulary, usage 
and composition, and the printed 
word, with sections on testing, audio- 
visual aids, and ‘Methods and 
Techniques’, 

In this comprehensive series of 
section headings only the last does 
not fit neatly. The editor seems to 
have had some difficulty in deciding 
what to place here. In introducing 
the section he states that its first 
article is by Fries. But he has in fact 
sensibly transferred Fries’s article 
‘A New Approach to Language 
Teaching’ to the ‘Theories and 
Approaches’ section, while forget- 
ting to suppress this reference. The 
other articles in this ‘oddments’ 
section might likewise have been 
transferred, some to ‘Theories and 
Approaches’, others to ‘Teaching 
English Speech’. The only one which 
would not fit either, Stevick’s 
““Technemes” and the Rhythm of 
Class Activity’, might well have been 
omitted altogether for its pretentious 
dressing up of a simple idea in 
pseudo-scientific terms—a fault which 
we can find with very few articles in 
this collection. 

‘Teaching English Speech’ is rightly 
given prominence, being second in 
position and bulk to ‘Theories and 
Approaches’. But it is unbalanced in 
that, while pronunciation is amply 
treated, there is little on the integrated 
skills of listening and speaking. Only 
West’s ‘Learning English as Be- 
haviour’ and to some extent Nida’s 
‘Selective Listening’ are relevant. 
This gap is not adequately filled in 
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other parts of the volume, and is 
perhaps its most serious short- 
coming. 

The sections on structures and 
vocabulary are perhaps the best in 
the volume. As well as fine articles 
on teaching methods they contain 
excellent samples of linguistic des- 
cription of the kind that teachers 
can understand and use, such as 
Fries’s ‘Have as a Function Word’, 
Prator’s ‘Adjectives of Temperature’, 
and Hill’s ‘“‘Compounds” and the 
Practical Teacher’. Some hint of the 
difficulties of using transformational- 
generative ideas as a guide to grading 
emerges from Gunter’s ‘A Problem 
in Transformational Teaching’. 

Dr Allen has given us most useful 
selections on audio-visual aids and 
testing. with a judicious mixture of 
theoretical and Practical material. 
By comparison one would have 
wished for more in the section on 
usage and composition and that on 
the printed word. As the editor says 
“Criticism often heard from practising 
teachers is that the concentrated 
attention of theorists and writers for 
the past 20 years has been directed 
almost entirely to the beginning 
Stages of language learning’, Reflect- 
ing rather than remedying this 
dearth, he gives us only two short 
articles on composition, of which 
Robinson’s ‘Controlled Writing for 
Intermediate Foreign Students’ is 
excellent, while Knapp’s is only 
concerned with correction, 

In the space of this review it has 
been possible to give only a cursory 
glance at the contents of Dr Allen’s 
volume. Certainly he combines 
catholicity of choice with coherence 
of view. The claim of the publisher’s 
‘blurb’ that it is a suitable introduc- 
tion to the subject for teachers and 
administrators seems dubious. A 
complete newcomer surely needs a 
more tightly organized manual than 
a collection of periodical articles 
can be. A good number of such 
introductory works, both American 
and British, are on the market, 
whereas collections like the present 
one are almost non-existent, apart 


from a few volumes of selected 
articles from Language Learning 
and from English Language Teaching. 
As Dr Allen points out, most of 
the periodical literature is inaccessible 
to most of the teachers most of the 
time—even to many in training. A 
collection like the present volume 
will probably be of most value to the 
experienced teacher seeking fresh 
guidance and stimulus, or to the 
trainee on an extended course who 
has already received a good prelimi- 
nary grounding. It is so far unique 
among such collections in the way 
it ranges systematically over the 
subject. The result is an inevitably 
uneven, but extremely useful volume. 


ENGLISH CONSONANT 
CLUSTERS. P. Sanderson. 
Pergamon Press. 1966. ix+-98 pp. 
8s. 6d. AN ADVANCED 
LEARNER’S PHONETIC 
READER. W. H. Wolf-Rottkay. 
Max Hueber Verlag, München. 1965. 
144 pp. DMS.80. 


Mr Sanderson’s small book is 
‘intended for all teachers of English 
as a second language all over the 
world’. It is in fact an excellent idea 
to produce a simple textbook giving 
exercises specifically in the complex 
consonantal clusters which present 
difficulties to so many foreign learn- 
ers of English. It is also splendid 
that such a book should be as non- 
technical as possible. But Mr Sander- 
son is often chatty to the point of 
being meaningless, Vague statements 
abound, e.g. (p. 5) ‘Stress marks are 
rarely indicated, as stress can vary so 
much. Final syllables in English are 
not given much attention’; (p. 16) 
‘a “back” /I/ (made with the back of 
the tongue held up—a prolonged 
sound like a semi-vowel . . . some- 
times called “dark” /|/, because it’s 
not clear, I suppose’. The author 
devotes a four-page chapter to the 
phoneme, but it is by no means 
clear whether he understands the 
concept. Finally, a bibliography of a 
dozen oddly-chosen items, followed 
by the cryptic sentence ‘Almost every 
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sound writer on linguistics gives 
some attention to this’\—whatever 
‘this’ is. Mr Sanderson would do well 
to consult a reliable modern textbook 
on phonetics and re-write his com- 
mentary, which at the moment gets 
in the way of his lists of consonantal 
clusters. 

The Phonetic Reader of W. H. Wolf- 
Rottkay is, on the other hand, a very 
serious piece of work. There are 
several good phonetic readers now 
on the market, This one aims at the 
learner who already has a good 
knowledge of English. The author 
gives exercises in the use of words 
grouped according to phonemic, 
semantic, or orthographicsimilarities. 
Thus omnipotence occurs in a group 
with omnipresence; zebra with giraffe; 
and gnu accompanies not only zebra 
but also gnome (dwarf) and gnome 
(maxim). The idea is ingenious, the 
words being phonetically transcribed 
(reliably with the exception of one or 
two oddities inherited from an early 
EPD) and illustrated by sentences on 
the facing page. Of course, we are 
bound to have a pretty mixed bag of 
illustrative sentences, e.g. ‘Time out 
of mind parricide has been considered 
as an inexpiable crime’ (p. 96); ‘To 
judge from the noise a wassail was 
going on in the hall’ (p. 112); ‘The 
girl’s conduct was an outright out- 
rage’ (p. 118). It is to be hoped that 
the advanced learners will appreciate 
the varying likelihood of occurrence 
of many of the items given. But it 
must be said that the care which has 
so obviously gone into the production 
of this Reader is welcome after the 
casual inaccuracy of the other book 
reviewed here, 


MODERN ENGLISH PRONUN- 
CIATION PRACTICE. M. D. 
Munro Mackenzie. Longmans. 1967. 
xv-+128 pp. 4s. 9d. 


There are two kinds of teachers who 
might consider using a book of this 
kind—non-native and native speakers 
of English. The book is suitable for 
the latter but not for the former. It is 
necessary to say this because the 


fact that the book appears under the 
Longmans imprint might suggest to 
the unwary that it is suitable for non- 
native teachers. No doubt there are 
some who could use it, but they are 
a minority, those who might be 
described as bilingual. 

The author suggests that the aim 
of the book is to save time which 
would otherwise be spent in writing 
words and sentences on the black- 
board. There are few overseas teach- 
ing situations where the small amount 
of time thus saved would justify the 
expense of equipping every student 
with this book. The teacher is 
advised, when using this book, to 
pay attention to stress and intonation, 
especially in the sections of reading 
matter, but he is given very little 
guidance on stress and none at all 
on intonation. He is also advised to 
exercise care in accustoming his 
students to hearing and using weak 
forms, but he is obviously expected 
to know how to use them himself, as 
the author gives no key to their 
pronunciation. No separate intona- 
tion exercises are included, since, the 
author points out, certain excellent 
books on intonation are in print. 
Certain excellent books on segmental 
sounds too are in print. Do we in 
fact need another of these unless it 
be prepared with a specific linguistic 
region in mind? 

The familiar segmental contrasts 
are employed and the exercises 
offered cover the important ones, for 
instance /æ/ with /a/ and /e/, /ou/ 
with /2/ and /2:/. Another good 
feature is the provision of exercises 
in the degrees of length of long 
vowels. One might, however, dis- 
agree with the author’s notion of 
what the term nasal plosion means 
and with the statement that the use 
of the digraph /əu/ for EV14 indi- 
cates a change of pronunciation, 

The advisability of including in 
minimal pairs words which are un- 
likely to occur in the same semantic 
context is questionable. Does it in 
fact suggest to the student a confu- 
sion where one would not normally 
have arisen? But this is to raise the 
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whole question of the use of minimal 
pairs. If one accepts their use for 
general purposes of pronunciation 
teaching in a book of this kind, one 
is still bound to say that some control 
of the examples might have been 
exercised on the grounds of fre- 
quency of occurrence. It is unlikely 
that the contrasts between retch and 
ratch or bred and brad are important 
enough to be included, unless it be 
in order to fill one or two of the 
blank spaces in a phonological 
matrix. It cannot be denied that 
mendicity exists and contains three 
Jif sounds, but surely the point of 
choosing known words instead of 
nonsense words is their usefulness, 
not their scarcity value. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH UNDER 
CONTROL. K. W. Moody. Oxford 
University Press, Ibadan. 1966, 
xvii+149 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Among teachers of English as a first 
language one finds two major 
Progressive movements in composi- 
tion teaching. Though each has its 
fierce Protagonists, many teachers 
would say that they are comple- 
mentary. 

The first, whose Proponents rarely 
use the term composition, emphasizes 
children’s psychological need for 
free, untrammelled self-expression. 
The teacher’s part is to stimulate 
and to understand sympathetically. 
Attempts to control or correct in 
matters of spelling, punctuation, 
usage, style, and register are suspect, 
As teachers of English as a second 
language we must regretfully admit 
that this approach, in its pure form, 
is hardly ever for us. 

The second trend is to base 
composition training on the child- 
ren’s more practical immediate and 
future needs for written expression. 
Here stress is laid on the need for a 
clearly defined purpose and audience 
for each piece of writing, together 
with some sort of framework of 
thought, fact, or setting to act as 
stimulus and guide. The aim is to 
train children to write cogently and 


correctly according to the style and 
register the occasion demands. 

It is this second trend which 
applies generally to composition 
work in teaching English as a second 
language. But for us the linguistic 
problems are much more serious. It 
is useless asking pupils to undertake 
tasks of expression far beyond their 
capabilities. As Mr Moody says: 
‘What the student is really being 
subjected to is a disguised exercise 
in translation,’ resulting in numerous 
faults of grammar, vocabulary, style, 
and register. In recent years a thin 
trickle of textbooks has attempted to 
tackle this problem through carefully 
guided and graded exercises leading 
from totally controlled to largely 
free writing. The present book is the 
most thoroughgoing attempt on 
these lines the reviewer has seen. 

The author has begun by produc- 
ing twenty-four sample compositions, 
of paragraph length, suited in subject 
and language to pupils in the first 
two years of Nigerian secondary 
schools. They are mostly narratives, 
dialogues, factual expositions, and 
letters, 

Work on each sample proceeds in 
four stages. In the first stage a com- 
plete set of alternatives in substitu- 
tion table form is provided, which 
can generate numerous different 
compositions parallel to the sample. 
Unlike some published exercises of 
this kind Mr Moody’s are so con- 
structed that various sets of alterna- 
tives go together, and only certain 
combinations make semantic sense, 
though any would make grammatical 
Sense. Thus the exercise cannot 
simply be done mechanically; the 
Student has to understand and 
attend to meaning throughout. The 
author insists, moreover, that the stu- 
dent is not ready to go on to the 
Next stage until he has produced a 
number of compositions on this 
frame—perhaps as many as ten. 

This emphasis on habit-formation 
continues in Stages 2 and 3, In Stage 
2 the same substitution table is 
provided but with blanks in many 
Places. In Stage 3 just a single out- 
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line composition is given with fre- 
quent blanks. The idea is that these 
two stages give progressively more 
freedom to the student. It is danger- 
ous to criticize without having tried 
the material out, but one has some 
doubts about Stages 2 and 3. If, as 
the author rightly urges, Stage 1 has 
been preceded by intensive oral drill 
on the main grammar points of the 
composition; if as many as ten 
parallel compositions have been 
written in Stage 1; won't boredom 
set in with Stages 2 and 3, which 
offer in fact very little freedom of 
invention? Stage 3 in a way offers 
less freedom than Stage 2, since the 
student is bound to just one of the 
situations he has written about in 
Stages 1 and 2. 

K. W. Moody clearly feels this 
danger of boredom, and he makes 
certain suggestions to meet it. He 
leaves it to the teacher’s discretion 
how much work is to be done at 
each stage of each composition. 
And he suggests that work might 
be proceeding on different stages of 
two compositions at one time. It 
remains a real danger. In all language 
learning, repetition loses its virtue as 
soon as boredom sets in. A bored 
pupil will tend to copy out a previous 
exercise without much thought, 
making minor changes to satisfy the 
teacher. Or he might use the sample 
composition Mr Moody has given in 
each case. 

Thus if the reviewer were using 
this book he would often be tempted, 
despite the theoretically attractive 
notion of stages of gradually increas- 
ing freedom, to jump from Stage 1 
to the most attractive ideas Mr 
Moody offers in Stage 4. Here the 
pupil uses the linguistic patterns he 
has been practising, but has a chance 
to construct sentences he can really 
feel are his own, while still receiving 
close guidance as to the content, 
often of each sentence, The topics 
are all natural extensions of those 
written about in Stage 1, and Mr 
Moody’s suggestions are fertile and 
enjoyable. 

A great advantage of the book— 


including the presence of Stages 2 
and 3—is the possibilities it offers for 
flexibility and individualized work. 
Abler pupils can go ahead to further 
stages while those who are still having 
difficulty do further exercises at the 
same stage. With the help of the 
useful indexes of over 50 important 
structures and over 50 phrasal 
verbs used in each composition, the 
teacher can select compositions that 
will be particularly useful to his own 
class, and Mr Moody emphasizes 
that he does not intend the composi- 
tions to be taken in any particular 
order. 

There is no space here to describe 
his attempt, in four further sets of 
exercises, to give training in note- 
making along similarly controlled 
lines. This essential skill needs a book 
to itself, which one hopes this author 
will produce, The reviewer strongly 
disagrees, however, with his use here 
of note-form abbreviation. A typical 
example is: 


Brit. most imp. *.* of biggest trade. 
an abbreviation of: Brit(ain) (was) 
(the) most imp(ortant) because of 
(the fact that) (she) (had) (the) 
biggest trade. 


There is, of course, little difficulty in 
ideographs like *.* or in the shorten- 
ing of words. The real linguistic 
problem is in omissions of the kind 
italicized above, of prepositions, 
articles, and other determiners, sub- 
jects and objects, auxiliary verbs, 
main verbs and copulas, It is danger- 
ous to introduce this while pupils’ 
command of English structure is still 
shaky. 

To return to the composition work 
which is the main body of this book: 
there remains the suspicion that the 
extremely thorough and well-graded 
course presented might lead to bore- 
dom if pressed too resolutely. It may 
well be that in the remedial situation 
for which it was designed such drastic 
measures are needed if the pupils 
are to achieve dramatic improvement 
in the time available. In happier 
circumstances they would have done 
controlled composition of this kind 
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from a very early stage in the English 
course, and would not require such 
forced feeding after six or more years 
of learning the language. 


CAMBRIDGE PROFICIENCY 
ENGLISH. Linton Stone. Macmillan. 
1967. 298 pp. 13s. 6d. 


Dr Stone has followed his Lower 
Cambridge English with a book 
giving a general revision course in 
grammar, special sections on such 
points as phrasal verbs and word- 
order, and a course in composition 
and comprehension with help in 
preparing for the papers set under the 
1966 C.P.E. syllabus, Each part has 
Plenty of exercises, 

The introduction claims that the 
work combines a grammar with a 
‘writing book’ and dictionary. It is 
not a workbook, so ‘writing’ must 
mean ‘providing exercises’, There is 
no dictionary or glossary, though 
naturally equivalents are given for 
the phrasal verbs, The author suggests 
that he has also provided a course 
for students working alone. The 
index is not full enough to give them 
the help they would need in solving 
the exercises, and there are far too 
many mistakes (including some Te- 
produced from the previous book) 
for this course to be used without a 
good, preferably native, teacher to 
select the useful material and correct 
the inaccuracies and misconceptions, 


A NEW WAY TO PROFICIENCY 
IN ENGLISH. John Lennox Cook, 
Amorey Gethin and Keith Mitchell. 
Blackwell. 1967. xi+305 pp. 15s. 


This is a nine-week remedial course 
for candidates taking the Cam- 
bridge Proficiency Examination, The 
material has been tested by the 
authors in the classroom. Each 
section has a Passage of 500-700 
words, followed by grammatical 
comment and by additional, non- 
contextual examples and exercises, 
Six of the Passages are extracts from 
works of literature and the other 


three, unsigned, are evidently in- 
cluded as models for Proficiency 
essays. It is unfortunate that the texts 
chosen are patronizing or offensive 
to such varied groups as Mor- 
mons and Ganges-worshippers. Verb- 
Patterns and constructions with 
Prepositions are clearly listed and 
there is plenty of test material, with 
answers. In order to be of use to 
unsupervised students or to teachers 
unfamiliar with the authors’ class- 
room idiom the book would need a 
fuller index, better rubrics to exer- 
cises (some have none at all) and 
more meaningful and grammatical 
explanations avoiding, for example, 
vague phrases like words of this type 
and unexplained technicalities like 
uncountable. For overseas schools 
there would also have to be explana- 
tory notes on Aldermaston, Drury 
Lane, etc. 


E.L.T. SELECTIONS 2. W. R. Lee 
(Ed.). Oxford University Press. 1967, 
242 pp. 13s. 


This volume is very good value for 
any teacher of English as a foreign 
language who has not got all the back 
issues of E.L.T. from 1947 to 1961. 
It contains a number of articles 
which one finds referred to in more 
recent works on the subject and 
which are now Virtually classics in 
their field. On the basic theory of 
language-teaching there is Morgan 
on remedial teaching and Catford on 
intelligibility. In the language section 
lose’s article on the present tense 
is very useful and on the subject of 
Phonetics we find MacCarthy on the 
use of transcription in the teaching of 
Pronunciation and Trim on the 
Problem of a standard Pronunciation 
of English, There are also a number 
of articles on the teaching of litera- 
ture which include Cartledge on 
comprehension and appreciation. 

It is important to remember that 
E.L.T. reaches a wide and varied 
audience and, as a result, the lucid 
Presentation in simple language of 
difficult and often complicated 
aspects of English teaching charac- 
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terizes the best of the articles which 
appear in it. That is why this second 
volume of collected articles is particu- 
larly readable. Many of the questions 
which are raised in these selected 
articles have not yet been answered 
and perhaps this is one of the criteria 
which governed the choice of them 
for re-publication. While it is a little 
depressing to see how slow our 
progress has been in this field, it is 
often illuminating and even en- 
couraging for the reader when he 
discovers that what he had thought 
was a new problem or one peculiar 
to his geographical or linguistic 
situation has in fact been experienced 
by teachers elsewhere, and in some 
cases dealt with in a way which had 
not occurred to him! It is surely 
significant that this volume opens 
with Gatenby’s article about the 
popular fallacies which persist in the 
teaching of foreign languages. 
Again, this volume contains state- 
ments which, one feels, not everyone 
in recent years has borne in mind. 
It is salutary to be reminded, for 
instance, that in 1957 Professor 
Quirk pointed out: ‘There is little 
value to the learner in being pre- 
sented with a collection of features 
observed from the lips (or pens) of 
natives: he wants to be told which 
features to learn. It is not for their 
prescriptivism as such that the older 
teaching grammars stand condemned 
: it is for the fact that their 
prescriptions have not been based 
upon a sound foundation of descrip- 
tion.’ Similarly, E. M. Anthony’s 
closing paragraph to an article on the 
predictability of pronunciation prob- 
lems will profitably bear repetition: 
‘The reader should not assume that 
the above explanation constitutes 
material to be presented to the. . . 
student of English. It is, rather, part 
of the equipment of the teacher, 
upon which he may base lessons.’ 


BILINGUALISM AS A WORLD 
PROBLEM. W. F. Mackey. E. R. 
Adair Memorial Lectures. Harvest 
House. Montreal. 1967. 57 pp. (in 


English)+-62 pp. (in French). $2.00 
paper, $4.00 cloth. 

Professor Mackey is no stranger to 
readers of this journal. He delivered 
these lectures at McGill University 
in March 1966 as the E. R. Adair 
Memorial Lectures for that year. 
(Adair was a Professor at McGill 
who had a deep interest in the history 
of French Canada.) 

Clearly the subject of bilinguilism 
is very relevant to Canada, where 
people speak French, English, Italian, 
Ukrainian, Chinese, and other lan- 
guages. It is relevant also to many 
other parts of the world. ‘It is a 
problem’ says Mackey, ‘which 
affects the majority of the world’s 
population’ (p. 11). 

In thinking about bilingualism, 
people sometimes experience a curi- 
ous phenomenon. When they try 
to focus their thoughts on the subject 
it is diffused into a complex of his- 
tory, culture, politics, economics 
and religion. One is reminded of 
J. R. Firth’s idea of the spectrum as 
applied to the study of language. But 
in these lectures there is no doubt 
about it: Mackey keeps bilingualism 
in the centre of the picture, though he 
relates it naturally to its connected 
problems. 

The first lecture deals with the 
‘Incidence of Bilingualism’. From 
Norway to Africa and from ancient 
Rome to our own time, examples of 
bilingualism are given. Particular 
attention is paid to the need for 
bilingualism in parts of the world 
where the first language does not 
or cannot serve modern require- 
ments. Even speakers of widely used 
languages must often learn another 
language in these days of popular 
travel. 

The second lecture is on the 
“Causes and Consequences of Bi- 
lingualism’. Here three dimensions of 
bilingualism are considered: distri- 
bution, stability, and function. Once 
again many examples are given, and 
the causes of the rise and decline 
of languages considered. Mackey 


1Papers in Linguistics (1957), p. 220. 
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concludes: ‘The phenomenon of 
bi-lingualism is something complex, 
multi-dimensional, unstable by its 
nature, yet open to scientific investi- 
gation’ (p. 54). > 

Under W. F. Mackey’s guidance 
scientific investigation is now under 
way at Laval University in the new 
Centre international de recherche sur 
le bilinguisme. 

A preface to the printed lectures 
has been written by Michael Oliver, 
the Vice-Principal (Academic) of 
McGill. The booklet also includes a 
select bibliography and it is note- 
worthy that the English and French 
editions are bound together. 

All students of language will want 
to read these lectures. They will find 
them rewarding. 


ENGLISH AT WORK. Michael 
Knight and Bea Woolrich. Longmans. 
1967. 184 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This is an admirable book. It is 
explicit in its aims. It is intended for 
students who have been learning 
English fairly intensively for about 
two years, partly for the revision of 
grammar and usage and partly as a 
Means of extending their knowledge 
of vocabulary, Special emphasis is 
laid on the language of business and 
commerce. The authors are clearly 
aware of what they are doing and 
they make the situational context 
clear without resorting to the use of 
linguistic technicalities, 

The presentation of each lesson is 
in the form of a text (which can be 
narrative or dialogue), some gram- 
matical explanation, and a number 
of exercises based on the text. Some 
of the exercises are in a sense open- 
ended, since they are intended to 
lead to conversation or discussion, 
These latter activities are seen by the 
authors as a primary goal of language 
learning. Many of the exercises are 
of obvious practical use, for instance 
those involving calculation in mone- 
tary units or naming the Parts of a 
car. 

The conversations are in natural 


and up-to-date language. There is a 
certain amount of English whimsy 
and one supposes the view adopted 
is that students from abroad have 
to get used to this even if they never 
get to appreciate it. There is plenty 
of variety in the exercises and they 
have been devised with proper 
attention to motivation. It is some- 
times forgotten that this is as impor- 
tant for adults as it is for children. 
The illustrations are excellent. Their 
only weakness is that, in view of 
their detail, they are a little cramped, 
but this is probably inevitable if the 
price of a book like this is to be kept 
down. 


PREPOSITIONS AND 
ADVERBIAL PARTICLES. J. B. 
Heaton. Longmans. 1965. vii-+160 pp. 
Ils. 6d. Using Prepositions and 
Particles. Workbook 1, 47 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Workbook 2, 47 pp. 2s. 6d. Work- 
book 3, 68 pp. 3s. 6d. Key, 5s, 


Prepositions and adverbial particles 
‘cause more difficulty to many over- 
seas learners than any other aspect of 
the English language’, Mr Heaton 
tells us. So he has provided a 
reference book as a practical guide 
to their use. It is classified under 
Common Prepositions, Prepositional 
Phrases, Nouns preceded by preposi- 
tions, Phrasal Verbs, Verbs followed 
by Prepositions, and Other Words 
followed by Prepositions, 

Mr Heaton has largely avoided 
the pitfalls of definitions and has 
sensibly restricted himself to the 
Principle of citation, e.g. under has 
Seven entries giving typical pattern- 
ing, to put up has ten, 

The author only partially follows 
one widely accepted approach (see 
Barbara Strang’s Modern English 
Usage) and for practical Purposes 
defines a phrasal verb as a collocation 
Consisting of a verb and adverbial 
Particle, 

The division of phrasal verbs (e.g. 
as in ‘You must look out’) from 
Prepositional verbs (e.g. as in “You 
must look at it’) follows T: Fs 
Mitchell’s work, but the latter’s 
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category of prepositional-phrasal 
(e.g. as in “You must put up with it’) 
is not distinguished. A useful device 
is the division of the section on 
phrasal verbs into two, one listing 
by particles, the other by verbs, 
giving a greater insight into the 
grammatical meaning of the particles. 

But the statement ‘the distinction 
between an adverbial particle and a 
preposition need not trouble the 
overseas student unduly, except 
where it relates to a problem of word 
order’ (p. 45) suggests that this 
admittedly very difficult area of 
English still remains to be clearly 
defined, though the criteria set up by 
Strang for defining phrasal, preposi- 
tional and prepositional-phrasal verbs 
seem to be reasonably clear-cut. 

The sections on nouns preceded 
by prepositions (e.g. in debt, out of 
debt) and non-verbs followed by 
prepositions (e.g. a chance of —, a 
chance to —) fill out an already 
useful book, which rightly has a full 
index of all the collocations listed. 
It is this feature which throws up the 
rather surprising omission of the 
verb to look round. 

Here, then, is a work of reference 
that breaks new ground. As a desk 
book for the teacher and the ad- 
vanced learner it should be valuable, 
though—on its own—it can be of 
no more value to the more elemen- 
tary learner than any other kind of 
word list. Mr Heaton’s tacit accept- 
ance of this is seen in his provision 
of three workbooks, based on and 
accompanying the source-book. 

Each of these provides some fifty 
traditional-type exercises, many 
being of considerable value. For 
example, the learner is asked (in 
Workbook 1, Ex. 46) to replace 
various collocations with look (to 
look after, look forward to, etc.) 
from a list of synonymous single- 
word verbs provided. Other exercises 
prod the learner into reference to 
the main book to find a correct 
preposition or particle. 

It is a little unfortunate that this 
technique frequently results in the 
handling of sentences which have 


little more than a formal interest and 
significance. What, one wonders, is 
the situational context of ‘I’m very 
distressed about the misunderstand- 
ing’? Or ‘Cortalls’ have now assumed 
control of Dick’s business’? 

Elsewhere the author keys his 
specimen sentences to the contexts 
of pictures and prose passages and 
the work at once increases in interest 
and learning potential. 

The review copy of Workbook 1 is 
marred by having eight pages com- 
pletely blank (17, 18; 21, 22; 25, 26; 
29 and 30) with the consequent 
omission or disruption of at least 
twelve exercises—a serious produc- 
tion defect in this age of expensive 
books, 

The principle underlying the pro- 
vision of Mr Heaton’s ‘Prepositions 
and Adverbial Particles’ is that 
which supports any academic des- 
cription of a body of knowledge— 
it is a sound one, but the principle 
on which the workbooks are based 
is more questionable. Certainly by 
working the exercises, the less ad- 
vanced learner will improve his 
ability to use a work of reference, but 
this is a minor skill and one suspects 
that his language learning might 
better be fostered by meeting the 
same collocations in books he is 
reading or conversations he is taking 
part in, Are we, one wonders, some- 
times keeping the learner away from 
real language by the publishing of too 
many books of this kind? 


AN APPROACH TO LITERA- 
TURE. Roy Stevens. Education 
To-day series. Longmans. 1967. 
13s. 6d. 


‘There is not much joy about educa- 
tion’, Mr Stevens complains and 
goes on to point out—not by any 
means for the first time—that 
literature is a living thing. It is clear 
that all is not well with the teaching 
of English literature in the schools 
of Britain. Difficult though it is to 
be objective about the customs 
which prevail in one’s own country— 
and education is largely a matter of 
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custom—Mr Stevens has managed 
to do this with a large measure of 
success. One would like to imagine 
the oversea reader of this book 
pausing to consider how far what the 
author says about the teaching of 
literature in Britain also applies to 
his own country. Particularly relevant 
is the author’s suggestion that the 
best in English literature should not 
be made the text of comprehension 
exercises, when there is an abundance 
of material in newspapers and 
ephemeral journals written in up- 
to-date language and admirably 
suited to this purpose. 

For the rest, the aim of this book 
is to stimulate, and the readers will 
find a freshness in many of Mr 
Stevens’s comments on well-known 
books and authors which should 
send them back to those great works, 
or to their translations, with re- 
newed interest and a sharpened 
appetite, 


ESSAY ON STYLE AND LAN- 
GUAGE: Linguistic and Critical 
Approaches to Literary Style. Ed. 
Roger Fowler, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 1966. ix+-188 pp. 40s. 


The importance of distilling from 
professional linguistic studies those 
elements which can be of use to 
Practising teachers is recognized in a 
number of quarters, and the problem 
can be approached in various ways. 
The present collection of essays is 
likely to be useful in Promoting this 
kind of interdisciplinary transfer, 
especially for teachers of English 
trained in the conventional ‘literary’ 
departments and colleges. Roger 
Fowler has brought together the 
work of a number of younger 
university teachers with widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds, but all evidently 
conscious of the implications of 
‘linguistic science’ in the study of 
texts. Applied linguists have for 
some years, of course, been aware of 
the possibility of applying their skills 
to the analysis of literary texts, and 
a branch of the subject has grown 
up under the slightly forbidding 


title of Stylistics. Unfortunately, 
their efforts have only too often had 
the effect of driving enthusiastic 
students and teachers of literature in 
the opposite direction; perhaps even 
in the present volume J. M. Sinclair’s 
‘Taking a Poem to Pieces’ seems to 
represent the linguist at his most 
ruthless, ‘murdering to dissect’, etc. 
On the whole, though, it can be said 
that the collection is intelligently and 
sensitively informed by the idea of 
respect for the ‘autonomy of the 
text’; most of the contributors 
indicate their awareness, as does 
G. N. Leech, that ‘linguistics pro- 
vides the technique for pursuing 
(this) classification to the point of 
boredom’ (p. 152). The way in which 
an application of linguistic methods 
can enrich appreciation of a text is 
perhaps best illustrated in Brian 
Lee’s ‘By Algebra to Augustanism’, 
which makes a fascinating analysis 
of the syntactic variety and resource- 
fulness in the Poetry (and prose) of 
Pope, Swift and Crabbe; never 
obscuring the fact that the elements 
observed linguistically are seen to 
subserve the text as a document of 
human urgency. Leech’s essay on 
‘Linguistics and the Figures of 
Rhetoric’ also has a particularly 
useful interdisciplinary function 
showing that much of the conven- 
tional terminology of literary appre- 
ciation, derived from the Renascence 
study of Rhetoric, can be brought 
within the levels and categories of 
linguistic science: alliteration, asso- 
nance, rhyme at the phonological 
level; iteration, antithesis, etc. at the 
syntactic; simile, metaphor, epithet, 
etc. at the lexical, though at any 
given point, of course, language may 
be operating at more than one of 
these levels, 

There remains considerable scope 
for work along the lines suggested 
in this collection. It may at first 
seem to relate to the ‘study of texts? 
in a rather limited field, but to the 
extent that it encourages an under- 
standing of the general principles 
underlying language, and thereby 
tends to diminish the kind of 
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‘magical’ reverence in which Litera- 
ture, as opposed to other forms of 
expression, is sometimes held, it 
can only make a useful contribution 
to all kinds of English language 
teaching. 


COMMUNICATION AND CUL- 
TURE. READINGS IN THE 
CODES OF HUMAN INTER- 
ACTION. Ed. Alfred G. Smith. 
Holt, Rinehart, & Winston. 1966. 
626 pp. 68s. 


The last few years have seen the 
development of a new type of 
textbook — the re-publication of 
journal articles and selected chapters 
from important books. This latest 
example is one of the few in which 
the editor has made genuine efforts 
to amalgamate his widely ranging 
selections into a unity. He has 
chosen the material to illustrate his 
contention that the study of com- 
munication must involve theories 
of mathematics, social psychology, 
and linguistic anthropology, and that 
each of these disciplines should be 
used to investigate the three dimen- 
sions of communication: syntactics 
(the structures), semantics (the mean- 
ings), and pragmatics (the effects). 
The fifty-five articles (forty-one of 
which were written between 1951 
and 1960) are cut (redundancies, 
footnotes, and references removed) 
and carefully ordered into sections. 
Between the major sections the 
editor has inserted explanatory text. 
He thus compensates for the con- 
tributors’ considerable differences in 
style and purpose (e.g. to introduce, 
to summarize, to propose a new 
theory, to report an experiment, etc.). 
The result is a systematically- 
arranged and well-presented bird's- 
eye view of the vast complex of 
Studies connected with language- 
information theory, cybernetics, 
social studies, linguistics, kinesics, 
Semantics, mass communication. 
Since none of these disciplines can 
be compressed into a few pages 
without serious loss of either clarity 


or detail, the reader must come to 
this book with the same attitude 
that he brings to a journal which he 
does not read regularly. He must not 
expect to understand everything. 
He should regard the volume as a 
bedside book of titbits on communi- 
cation, giving tantalizing glimpses of 
fields of study, stimulating in many 
ways, and suggestive of further 
reading. (One would have liked a 
classified, more comprehensive 
bibliography.) 

For the language teacher, this 
collection brings together many vital 
areas of knowledge that he would 
possibly never encounter in his 
normal reading. It introduces con- 
cepts of feedback, redundancy, noise, 
entropy, aspects of group behaviour, 
task-orientation, Osgood’s semantic 
differential, perceptual problems, 
and the Whorf-Sapir hypothesis. 
It shows interestingly how apparently 
diverse disciplines can fruitfully 
exchange techniques. 

The glamorous hold-all word 
‘culture’ is a little misleading in the 
title, since the selection is heavily 
weighted in favour of communica- 
tion studies, But at least two articles 
give a penetrating insight into social 
class influences on language, and two 
others into cross-cultural differences 
of thought and language forms. 

The selection on linguistics gives 
only brief definitions of ‘phoneme’, 
‘syntax’, ‘grapheme’, some detailed 
discussion of ‘morpheme’, a highly 
compressed article by Chomsky on 
transformational-generative gram- 
mar, and a chapter from Pike on the 
‘emes’ of behaviour and language. 
Such sketchiness is typical of the 
book. But in an age when nobody 
can become an expert in every field, 
it is at least worth while to know of 
the existence of problems and the- 
ories linked to one’s own speciality. 
In fact, for E.F.L. it is a salutary 
reminder that the limited study of 
linguistic forms is only a small part 
of the language story. The surround- 
ing context of behaviour and com- 
munication is essential to linguistic 
significance and functioning. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Ernest 
Klein. Elsevier Publishing Company, 
Amsterdam, London, New York. 
Vol. I, 1966. Vol. II, 1967. 1,776 pp. 
£18. 


The son of a rabbi, Ernest Klein 
was born in Rumania in 1902 and 
graduated at Vienna in 1925. After 
a varied life in different Parts of 
Western Europe and after much 
suffering under Nazi tyranny, he 
finally settled in Canada in 1951. 
In Toronto, as a rabbi serving a 
small congregation, he has devoted 
all his leisure time to the making of 
the most extensive etymological 
English dictionary ever produced. 
To this task he has brought an 
unrivalled knowledge of Semitic 
Philology, Hebrew and Arabic, and 
a new approach to Parent Indo- 
European by way of Tocharian. 
Compared with the nearly con- 
temporaneous books by Eric Part- 
ridge (1958, fourth revised edition 
1966) and C, T., Onions (1966) Dr 
Klein’s spacious work is indeed 
‘comprehensive’, As Stated in the 
sub-title, he ‘deals with the origin of 
words and their sense development, 
thus illustrating the history of civili- 
zation and culture’. In Rules for 
Transliteration (pp. xiii f.) he devises 
his own excellent Systems of trans- 
criptions for Hebrew and Arabic 
because he sees English always as a 
great world language to which these 
two Semitic languages have richly 
contributed. As an etymologist, he 
is both erudite and venturesome. He 
assigns histories to many hundreds 
of words elsewhere designated as 
‘of obscure origin’ or ‘of dubious 
etymology’. At the same time he 
makes it quite clear when he js 
treading on sure ground and when 
he is only ‘tentatively suggesting’. 
Consider, for instance, the develop- 
ment of English charm from French 
charme from Latin carmen ‘song’, 
Isn’t this enough? Murray, Skeat, 
Weekley, and Onions all think so. 
They therefore take it back no 


further. Partridge and Klein, how- 
ever, think it worth while to show 
the reader something more. They 
show that Latin carmen is itself a 
development from earlier canmen by 
dissimilation of medial consonants, 
and so they link it up with the root 
can (as in Latin canere ‘to sing’) ++ 
noun-forming suffix -men. They thus 
connect our charm with chant, 
chanson, chantry, shanty, etc. Eric 
Partridge does this very well because 
the linking-up of related words is the 
prime purpose of his highly concen- 
trated and systematic dictionary. 
But Klein, having more space at his 
disposal in his sumptuous book, takes 
the reader a step further. He shows 
that this somewhat surprising dis- 
similation of -nm- to -rm- has a good 
Parallel in English germ from Latin 
germen from earlier genmen, con- 
taining the root gen as in gene, 
genus, general, generate, gender, etc. 
This extensive use of cross-references 
makes the whole book exceptionally 
informative and readable. 

Because the author is specially 
concerned with ‘linguistics across 
cultures’, he takes care with loan 
translations. The vogue-word em- 
pathy, for example, means something 
deeper than sympathy, It may be 
defined as ‘the Power of projecting 
one’s personality into (and so fully 
understanding) the object of con- 
templation’. After stating its Greek 
descent, Dr Klein then reminds us 
that empathy is ‘used as a loan 
translation of German Einfithlung 
which was coined by the philosopher 
Rudolf Hermann Lotze (1817-81) 
in Mikrokosmus (1858)’. Such precise 
details are given for numerous 
technical terms in Medicine, phar- 
macy, biology, chemistry, and other 
sciences, Etymologies are also formu- 
lated for personal forenames, geo- 
graphical names, and names famous 
in mythology. 

In these ample pages word-lovers 
will find endless entertainment. 
Cautious scholars will doubtless 
Taise their eyebrows at some of the 
more daring etymologies proposed 
in this remarkable book, but they 
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will be continually consulting it all 
the same. 


STRESS AND INTONATION 
STEP BY STEP. L. A. Hill. O.U.P. 
1965. Workbook, x+133 pp. 

6s. Companion, v+88 pp. 6s. 

Five 7-in. gramophone records. 


This material is intended to help train 
people to recognize and use the main 
stress and intonation patterns of 
English. It is divided into twelve 
steps. ‘Since the control of intonation 
is, by nature, says Mr Hill, ‘so 
unconscious a thing, and since con- 
trol of breath-force is less so, it is 
useful to begin by teaching stress and 
then go on to intonation? The 
exercises consist of narrative or 
conversational passages and are of 
three types: A, B, and C. The student 
listens to the ‘A’ exercises and marks 
in the workbook the stress and into- 
nation used. He reads aloud the ‘B’ 
exercises, using the stress and into- 
nation marked. He also reads aloud 
the ‘C’ exercises, choosing appro- 
priate stress and intonation and 
referring to the Companion for a 
model answer afterwards. 

The passages are well written and 
varied in subject-matter. From Step 
5 onwards a distinction is made 
between primary and non-primary 
stress and intonation signs are given. 
Tertiary stress is distinguished from 
Step 8. Some of these signs are un- 
familiar and ingenious. Their chief 
merit is that they clearly indicate not 
only where the rise or fall or whatever 
it is begins, but where it ends. As 
commonly with intonation signs, 
however, the student will probably 
not be able to interpret them without 
the aid of the gramophone records or 
of a phonetically trained teacher with 
a very good command of English. 

Occasionally one feels obliged to 
disagree with the author’s generaliza- 
tions. For instance, in The house is 
mine he marks a primary stress on 
mine and a secondary stress on house, 
commenting that, because house has 
secondary stress, there is a sudden 
upward jump of intonation on it. 


But this does not follow, and house 
could well bear a secondary stress 
while remaining at a low pitch level. 
Then, again, the pitch need not drop 
a step at each secondary stress in a 
series, but could remain level. 

There are few such points on 
which one feels inclined to differ, and 
they do not affect the practical value 
of the material, which is carefully 
worked out and constitutes a useful 
graded introduction (or re-intro- 
duction) for adult learners to the 
basic stress or intonation patterns of 
English. 


FOCUS ON BRITAIN. 

M. V. Kitchin. Longmans, Green. 
1967. 228 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This book, a combined reader and 
course book, is a most useful addition 
to the list of English language- 
teaching aids. 

It is designed for intermediate- 
level students (notably for those 
working for the Cambridge Lower 
examination) and aims at providing 
not only the reading and comprehen- 
sion material which the title might 
suggest but also grammatical material 
and exercises. The eighteen reading 
passages have been specially written 
to describe various aspects of British 
life and institutions, and each is 
followed by exercises in comprehen- 
sion, exercises on various language 
structures included in the text, and 
grammatical explanations with 
numerous examples. 

The reading passages are of dif- 
ferent types—dialogues, letters, and 
narrative-—and colloquial language 
predominates. Most of the structures, 
predictably, deal with verbal forms, 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that 
limitation of space made it impossible 
for the author to include more. Some 
of those included (for example, the 
expression of the idea of obligation, 
which so many foreign students find 
difficult) could well have been 
expanded. 

The student working by himself 
will not fail to find this book of great 
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value. But many of the exercises are 
far from easy and demand the super- 
vision of a teacher. It is thus primarily 
as a class book that Focus on Britain 
can be recommended. 


THE STUDENT’S COMPANION 
TO BRITAIN. Roswitha Sieper. 
Max Hueber, München. 1967. 

308 pp. 


In The Students Companion to 
Britain, Roswitha Sieper has aimed 
at providing students of English in 
universities and language schools 
with an aid to the understanding of 
British life and institutions. In order 
to deal systematically with this vast 
and complex subject in a simple and 
brief manner the author has presented 
the subject rather as a student would 
prepare his own series of notes from 
the study of the relevant textbooks. 
The information is, in most selections, 
concise and clear, and, for its pur- 
pose, adequate. 

About one-third of the book is 
devoted to the history of Britain. 
This is an excellent, all-embracing 
survey from neolithic times to the 
present Labour government of Mr 
Wilson. The rest, covering the con- 
ventional range of topics—geo- 
graphy; economy; the social, legal, 


Books and Periodicals Noted 


religious, and political structures; 
education; the information services; 
sport; the arts; and British thought— 
receives unequal stress and is of un- 
equal value. The industry of Britain, 
for example, receives summary treat- 
ment in five pages; but no less than 
twenty-seven pages are given to 
architecture and the pictorial] arts. 
A history of, and potted guide to, 
London is given seven pages; but 
one would look in vain for informa- 
tion about its industries and com- 
mercial activities. 

The social, religious, and political 
structures of Britain are adequately 
covered except for an unfortunate 
omission of any information about 
recent immigration and emigration, 
which is now a British problem of the 
first magnitude. The political map of 
the counties of England and Wales 
is unfortunate both in what it omits 
and what it inserts. (Leeds, for 
example, is left out, but ‘Caister 
Castle’ is put in!) 

On the whole, however, this is 
an admirable school reference-book 
which should be a valuable addition 
to the library of any institution where 
the English language is taught and 
its culture studied, It is to be hoped 
that a later edition will include a 
comprehensive bibliography. 


Books and Periodicals 


Teaching English as a Second or 
Foreign Language: 

TEACHING WITHOUT LECTURING, Jean 
Forrester. O.U.P, 1968. 5 Indian 
rupees. 

Teacher Training: 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE. Their Training and Prep- 
aration. Ed. G. E, Perren. C.U.P. 
1968. 32s. 6d. 


Noted 


WHAT IS LINGUISTICS? D. Crystal. 
Arnold 1968, 16s. boards. 8s. 6d. 
paper. 


LANGUAGE AND SYMBOLIC SYSTEMS. 


Y. R. Chao. C.U.P. 1968. 12s. 6d. 
and 30s, 


ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE, Dwight Bolin- 
ger. Harcourt Brace, 1968. $3.95. 


Books and Periodicals Noted 
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The English Language: 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. W. Nelson 
Francis. English Universities Press. 
1968. 25s. 


MODERN ENGLISH STRUCTURE. 2nd 
edition. B. M. H. Strang. Arnold. 
1968. 45s. boards, 24s. paper. 


A GUIDE TO CORRECT ENGLISH. L. A. 
Hill. O.U.P. 1968. 2nd edition. 15s. 


Bibliographies and Abstracts: 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL FOR ENGLISH 
AS AFOREIGN LANGUAGE. A Catalogue. 
British Council and Longmans, Green. 
1967. 8s. 

LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 
ABSTRACTS. Ed. at the University of 
Michigan Center for Research on 
Language and Language Behavior, 
in collaboration with the Bureau 
pour l'Enseignement de la Langue et 
de la Civilisation Françaises a 
V'Etranger. II/1, Jan. 1968. Mouton, 
Netherlands. 


Courses: 

A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH STUDY. 
R. Mackin and D. Carver. I. O0.U.P. 
1968. 9s. 


SUCCESS WITH ENGLISH. General Ed. 
G. Broughton. Teacher’s Handbook 
1, by J. Barnett, G. Broughton, and 
T. Greenwood, £2. A First Reader, 
by A. Baird, G. Broughton, D. 
Cartwright, and G. Roberts. Work- 
book 1, by G. Barnard. Course Book 
1, by G. Broughton. Penguin. 1968. 


ENGLISH 901, P. Strevens and English 
Language Services Inc. Collier- 
Macmillan. 1968. Book 1, Program- 
med Workbook 1, Teacher’s Manual. 


THE NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. More 
Lessons in English as a Foreign 
Language. R. A. Close. Parts 3 and 
4—How to Use the Verb. Allen & 
Unwin. 1968. 16s. 


ENGLISH FAST. A course of graded 
drills in English for language labora- 
tory and classroom use. Alan 
Wakeman, Illustrated by M. Belsky. 
Hart-Davies. 1968. Book 2, 12s. 6d. 
Tapes, £32. 


Reading: 
TOWARDS EFFICIENCY IN READING. 
Passages for Practice in Faster 


Reading. Gordon Wainwright. 


C.U.P. 1968. 17s. 6d. 


Oral Work: 

PICTORIAL DRILLS IN ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. K. W. Moody. African 
Universities Press. 1968. 4s. 6d. 


Conversation: 
ENGLISH CONVERSATION PRACTICE. 
D. H. Spencer. O.U.P. 1967. 2s. 9d. 


Composition: 
SITUATIONAL COMPOSITION. A. E. 
Sweeting. O.U.P. 1968. 7s. 


AN ENGLISH COMPOSITION BOOK. D. 
Koulas. Anagennisis Press, Nicosia. 
1967. 


Language Laboratory: 
PROGRAMMING FOR THE LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY. Ed. J. D. Turner. 
U.L.P. 1968. 25s. 


Literature: 
LITERARY APPRECIATION. H. L. B. 


Moody. Longmans. 1968. 9s. 6d. 


Dictionaries: 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH. E. Weekley. Con- 
stable. 1968. 2 vols., 26s. 6d. each. 


Miscellaneous: 
NOTE-TAKING PRACTICE. L. A. Hill. 


0.U.P. 1968. 5s. 


Penguin Books announce an 
exciting new development in 
English language teaching 


Success with 
English 


The Penguin Course Teachers’ Handbook 1 
General Editor J. A. Barnett, Geoffrey 


Broughton and Thomas 
Geoffrey Broughton Grae wot 40s 


Language Laboratory Tapes: 


Stage 1 
edited by J. A. Barnett £47.10s 
in a boxed set. 
The First Stage now published Wallcharts: Stage 1 
A First Reader edited by Thomas Greenwood 
Alexander Baird, Geoffrey £9.15s a set. 


Broughton, Denis Cartwright Stages two and three are in 
and Gwyneth Roberts 4s6d Preparation. 
Coursebook 1 Write for a brochure containing 


full details and inspection 
Geoffrey Broughton 7s6d copies to: 
Workbook 1 Penguin Education, 
Geoffrey Barnard 2s6d Harmondsworth, Middlesex 


‘LOOK, LISTEN 
AND SPEAK’ 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
IN ENGLISH FOR 
IMMIGRANTS FROM INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Look, Listen and Speak is a series of fifty-two graded lessons 
in English specially designed for Asian immigrants. 
First televised in 1966, the programmes will be ‘repeated 
on BBC-1 starting in November, 1968. 


TEACHING AIDS TO ACCOMPANY THE BROADCASTS 
OR FOR INDEPENDENT GROUP USE 


BOOKS 


Four study books are available. These 
Contain the texts of the lessons, exer- 
cises and vocabularies in Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali, Punjabi, Gujarati and English. 
(Book 4 includes the complete vocabu- 
lary of the course.) 


Books 1, 2 and 3: 
4s. 6d. each (By post 5s.4d. each) 


Book 4: 6s. Od. (By post 7s. 4d.) 
PRICE PER SET: 195. 6d, (By post £1.1.0d.) 


SPECIAL RATE 
FOR EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
AND ORGANISATIONS 


25% discount will be allowed on 
all orders for 12 or more items 
(books, records, or books and 

records), carriage paid. 


42” LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


Three long-playing gramophone 
records, produced in consultation with 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, 
have just been published by the BBC. 
Together, they contain the English 
dialogue for the complete course, 
with practice sentences for the student, 
A complete text is provided with each 


record, 


No. 1: To accompany Books 1 and 2 
No. 2: To accompany Book 3 
No.3: To accompany Book 4 
£2.0s.0d. each (By post £2.48.0d, each) 


PRICE PER SET: £6.0s.0d. (By post £6,4s.0d.) 


[B/B/C| 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Circulation Manager, BBC Publications, 
35 Marylebone High St., London, W1M 4AA. 


The following books, for all teachers concerned with English language 
teaching techniques, are now available from Ginn 


Hard 42s 
i i Uni ities P. arı s 
SA Aaaa by Ginn — 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXAMINING by D. W. Grieve 


rence book for all teachers of English as a second 
language. 

132 pages 10s 6d 
Published by African Universities Press 

represented in England by Ginn 

TEACHING STRUCTURAL ENGLISH by G. A. Pittman 


12s 6d 
Gin 


Teachers are invited to write foi 


r inspection copies to the publishers 
GINN & COMPANY LIMITE. 


D, 18 Bedford Row, LONDON wcl 


THE ST. GILES SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Brighton and Hove 
Recognised as efficient by the Ministry of Education 
Affiliated with The Eckersley School of English, Oxford 
(lately The St. Giles School of English) 

The School Meets all the needs of Overseas students of English. 
This includes other Subjects as well as English. 
Preparation for University entrance, Cambridge University 
Certificates, etc, Courses throughout the year. 


Summer Vacation Courses: July-September. 


Special Courses for Groups of 


Overseas Teachers of English by arrangement. 


British students are also individually Prepared for University 
Entrance and general examinations. 


Principal: John B 
formerly Profe: 
University, the 
Teaching of En 


18 CROMWELL ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX 


Tel.: BRIGHTON 731684 
Telegrams: EDUCATION HOVE 


English Grammar 


A Linguistic Study of its Clauses and Structures 
F. S. SCOTT etal 


This book is the first easily accessible discovery of scale- 
category grammar, as developed by the British linguistic, 
Dr M. A. K. Halliday. It will be of interest to all students 
of English language at post-graduate level. 25s 


Two New titles in Modern English Language Texts 


The Heart of the Matter 


GRAHAM GREENE 


Special edition with notes for students of English as a 
foreign language by Peter Taylor, Anglo-Mexican Institute, 
Mexico City. This book is a prescribed text for Cambridge 
Proficiency in English, 1969. 8s 6d 


The Kite and 
Other Stories 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Introduction by Ian Serraillier 


For students of English as a foreign language. This edition 
is a prescribed text for Cambridge Lower Certificate, 1969. 
6s 


A Guided Course in 


English Composition 
T. C. JUPP and JOHN MILNE 


This course is based on a simple principle: students are 
given practice in a single structure or, later, a combination 
of structures, and then are asked to write a composition 
using the structures which have been revised. The course 
is in 24 graded steps, at the end of which a wide variety of 
structures has been introduced and control of them should 


be achieved. 10s 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 CHARLES STREET LONDON WI1X 8AH 


Fost 


a 
i DAVIES’S SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
¥ 


E 
x 


Teachers Courses 


1. FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Annually in July and August — 4-weck courses 


The courses include advanced studies of English structure, 
pronunciation and contemporary literature, and discussion of 
teaching methods. 


2. FOR BRITISH TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Teachers’ Training Courses (evenings) October —- May, 
organised in co-operation with St. Giles School of 
Languages, 192 Oxford Street, London, W1. 


The full course is intended rimarily to prepare candidates for 
the R.S.A. “Certificate in fie teaching of English as a Second 


or Foreign Language”, but a one-term introductory course is 
also available, 


Particulars from the General Secretary 
57 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, SWI TEL: O1-834 4155 


BARR HI RARE EARE KAE RIRE EE KAKAK A An 


Do You 
Speak English ? 


Conversation & Idiom for Foreign Students 
GEORGE DRAPER 
and PETER CURRAN 


This book has been 
considerable ex 


English to use th 
written form bui 


business man who wants to speak English “as the 
English do” will find this book invaluable. 


9s. (U.K. price) 


HARRAP 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Realistic English 


B. Abbs, V. Cook and M. Underwood 


Realistic English is designed for students in adult 
classes and in the upper forms of schools. It is most 
suitable for students who have studied English for 
at least two years, but can also be used with more 
advanced students who need oral practice. 


Consisting of 30 units of dialogues and structure 
drills, all on tape, it is divided into three parts, each 
part containing ten units. One unit provides about 
six hours’ work, which can be adapted to fit 
various teaching programmes. Although there is 
emphasis on the use of a tape recorder and a 
language laboratory, the course can be used where 
these aids are not available. 


Dialogues cover a wide range of situations. In the 
early units everyday situations are used, but later 

the range is extended to include business and inter- 
national situations. The language and social back- 
ground are those of present-day educated English 
speakers. 

Structure Drills are carefully graded in order of 
increasing linguistic complexity. Each unit contains 
about twenty drills, divided into two or three sections 
covering particular grammatical points. A drill usually 
has three examples and eight practice items. The 
sections provide convenient divisions for teaching. 


Part 1 Parts 2 and 3 


Ten Tapes each 70/- forthcoming 
Student's Book 8/- 
Teacher's Book 12/6 


A full prospectus is available from 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House 37 Dover Street London W1 


New from 
Macmillan 


Modern 
English 


Structures 


Ronald Ridout and 
Stanley Mason 


A complete English language course in four books 
For adult and secondary students 


Programmed learning of natural Patterns of speech 


ob ot 


Conveniently arranged—structures or Patterns on left-hand 
Pages, related exercises on facing page 


x 


Work of reference—cumulative index allows students to 
follow a structure through to its Most advanced level 


Book |: Already published, 6s. Book Il: Early 1969, probably 6s 6d 
Books III and IV in Preparation 
en 
To Educational Sales Manager, Macmillan & Co Ltd 
Little Essex Street, London wc2 
Mr., Mrs., Miss ...........,,. 
School or College Address 


Please send me 
of Ridout and 

«+» Book | 
Books... II, ... III and.. 


descriptive leaflet and inspe 


ction copies 
Mason: Modern English Stru 


ctures 


- IV (when published) ELT/1 


A Guide to Stress 
in English 


D. SHORT, M.A. 


A reference book covering the main difficulties 
encountered by foreign teachers and students 
of English in the stressing of various words, 
groups of words, and syllables in spoken 
English. Part one deals with the stressing of the 
various parts of English speech, and part two 
with syllable stress. An index is included. 


Laminated limp 6/- net 


Speaking English 


MARGERY MORRIS, M.A. 


This book provides lesson plans for an intro- 
ductory course on English sounds: stress, 
rhythm and intonation. The teacher can work 
straight through the text with the class, and 
there are many suggestions for additional class 
activities. It is suitable for students who have a 
grasp of the basic grammatical structures of 
English and whose vocabulary is within that 
given in Hornby, Gatenby and Wakefield's 
Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current 
English. 


A tape recording of illustrative material in the 
text accompanies this book. The tape will also 
be useful for students working on their own 
and includes the correct answers to the exer- 
cises in the text. j 
Book Laminated limp 6/6 net 
Tape (5-in. twin-track reel; 33 i.p.s.; 86 min.) £7 
(plus 56/- Purchase Tax in U.K.) 


For further information and specimen tape if 
required, please write to: Dept. PJS 


g UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTO 


St. Paul's House Warwick Lane London EC4 


Ways to English 
Longmans for The British Council 


English Language Units 


This project was initiated by The British Council, under whose auspices 
the first 15 units were written. The material was used by Council 
officers and other teachers throughout the world, and has been revised 
and modified in the light of their reports. The project, now being 
developed by Longmans, is under the general editorship of C. E, Nuttall, 
and later units will be written by experts in English language teaching. 


The Units have been designed for students with a vocabulary of 1,500- 
2,000 words who require remedial/revision/reinforcement work in 
English as a second or foreign language. They have been written for 
students who have a passive acquaintance with most of the important 


eeu of English, but a weak grasp of these when required to use 
them. 


The series has not been planned in a graded course, and there is no 
Progression from Unit to Unit; each is complete in itself, The teacher 
will be able to build up his own course to suit his own requirements, 


Although the length of a Unit varies, each one comprises a set of drills 
e „dialogues on tape and a teacher’s book containing tape script, 
tailed teaching notes and suggestions for supplementary work. There 


is also a book for the student containing both the script of the dialogues 
and written exercises, 


Units 1-10 Aug./Sept. 1968 between 10 and 16 guineas per set 
including Tapes and Teacher's Book 
Individual copies of Teacher's Books 


approx. 96 pp. probably 18s 6d 


Students’ Book probably 2s 0d 


Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., 
Longman House, 

Burm Mill, 

Harlow, Essex. 


Pie rer ite Sree Flite t oe 


ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


TEACHING 


GN OR SECOND LANGUAGE 


ENGLISH ASA FORE! 
JANUARY 1969 


VOLUME XXIII NUMBER 2 


NIVERSITY PRESS 


OXFORD U 
h the 


in association wit! 
BRITISH COUNCIL 


ENGLISH 
EXPLAINED 


for Secondary School Pupils 


by W. Barnes 
Edited by F. H. Mackay, M.A. 


A series of five attractive, illustrated books, each 
containing forty ively, graded grammar and 
vocabulary exercises, and forty well devised 
composition exercises incorporating precis and 
comprehension: 


“We honestly envy the children who are to use 
these b 


guage with a zestful pleasure 
. 5 6. > 2 
in creative Writing.” —Reyjew 


Books 1-5, boards each 9s-0d 


r Marking Guides to correspond each 6s Od 
. e? 


` s > ) 
SCHOFIELD & SIMS LTD 
HUDDERSFIELD 
ENGLAND 


Chaucer 
to Yeats 


Over 60LP records spanning 600years 
of English poetry. A major recording 
enterprise in which respect and 
affection for the subject are matched 
bysuperb speaking andrecording ofthe 
verse. Readers include Richard Burton, FR 
Tony Church, Richard Johnson, 
¿John Neville and William Squires. 
THE ARGO BOOK OF RECORDED VERSE 


Directed by George Rylands. Recorded in 
association with The British Council and the 
Oxford University Press. 12” LPs, each with 
its own text, available singly or as a set. The 
Oxford University Press publish hardback 
and paperback volumes as each section is 
completed. From all good dealers 

and the educational suppliers. 

DECCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 

115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON SW3 


eo 


DECCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON SW3 


i 
i 
i 
Please send me details of the Argo Book of Recorded Verse oO i 
Tick if you wish to be included in our mailing list A 

H 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS... 


The Teaching of English 
to Immigrant Children 


JOHN STODDART, M.A., and FRANCES STODDART, M.A. 


Some comments from the Press 


“This book has a great deal of “. . . obviously the result of a 
Practical advice for the teacher on first-hand experience gained by 
such topics as stress, pronuncia- the authors with non-Eng is 

tion and intonation. Teaching and speaking immigrant children.” — 
visual aids are also considered; NEW EDUCATION 


Boards 21/- , 
Also available at 15/- net in 
CATIONAL SUPPLEMENT Unibooks, the new educational 
paperback series, details of which 
may be obtained on request. 
Available from all good bookshops 


UNIVERSITY. OF LONDON: PR SS: 


Dept. A 201 st, Paul’ 
x, 


s House Warwick Lane London E.C.4 


courses for teachers of English at 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


The Direct Method—tresh ideas on class techniques; the 
use of audio-visual aids; an introduction to the language 
laboratory ; teaching for examinations; English structure 
Stuaerenunciation ; daily Practice in teaching foreign 


Further details from: - 
The International Teacher Traini i 
International House, 40 Shaftesb aI aaa 
London W: 


Too many students restrict their study of English 
literature to the three or four books set for the 
examination. Worse, they sometimes ignore the 
literature of their own country. A new West African 
examination paper now requires students to answer 
questions on a poem or prose extract which they have 
not previously studied. The aim is for students to 
widen their reading and develop their own taste and 
critical appreciation, which is essential for higher 
examinations. 

Now NELSON announce two books which will 
encourage students to widen their reading in English 
literature, especially the literature of their own 
countries. ‘ 


English Literature Unseens 
A Practice Book for G.C.E. 


D. St. John-Parsons and I. R. P. Green 

About 6/- U.K. Limp 
This short book helps students prepare for the new 
W.A.E.C. English ‘O' level Paper 2, with 45 prose and 
verse extracts with questions. The variety of material 
will also encourage students to read more widely. 
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EDITORIAL 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHERS are very often told, 
and with good reason, that a large part of their duty lies in 
acquiring a sound and ready command of the language they have 
elected to teach, and in constantly trying to strengthen this com- 
mand. They are also reminded that their teaching should be 
based on a good analysis of the foreign language, and possibly to 
some extent also on a comparison of the foreign language with 
the mother tongue. In this the emphasis is wholly linguistic. 

Foreign-language teaching is not, however, a wholly linguistic 
activity. If it were, teachers of English would find little or no 
common ground with teachers of, say, French or German or 
Russian. Yet wherever teachers of various foreign languages get 
together there is a great deal to discuss, and the emphasis is 
then not on the patterns and usage of the languages themselves 
but on methods and techniques of teaching, on ‘aids’ and apparatus, 
on ways of getting on with a class. And if language-teaching is an 
art as well as a science, here the emphasis is less on the science 
than on the art. 

There seems to be no less reason for teachers of various langu- 
ages to associate and confer than for teachers of one language to 
do so. There is much that they can do to help solve one another’s 
teaching problems. For this reason, if for no other, the recent 
tendency for international associations of teachers of single 
languages to co-operate, within an international framework, with 
national associations of teachers of several languages, is to be 
welcomed as a big administrative step in the right direction. 


Some Points about Aims and 
Means in the Foreign-Language 
Course’ 


W. R. LEE 


THE LEARNER'S AIMS are not necessarily the same as the 
teacher’s, and neither are likely to be identical with the com- 
munity’s. Children do not see language-learning in the same way 
as adults do. 

For children the aim, if it can be called that, may be to please 
the teacher, to finish a task, to play once more an enjoyable 
language-game, to grasp what seems to be an interesting story: 
the goal lies in the immediate future, since children cannot usually 
see far ahead. From the height of our adult superiority, need we 
look down on this attitude? To be able to enjoy the very exercise 
of skill in a foreign language, so that communication with others 
who use it comes with ease—this is surely one of the most reason- 
able of goals, 

Nevertheless, it is no good telling children, except some older 
ones, how useful they will find a grasp of English in their adult 
lives, or how much they will enjoy reading English novels in the 
original after a decade of further study. It may be as much as they 
can manage to see ahead to the examination at the end of the 
year, not that this su 
any wise looking into the future to be done, it is the teacher or 
the parents, or possi 
And this is where th 

In most countri 
who learn a langua, 


They may be needed at airports and railw 


ness correspondents, as 
learners may or may not 


Spanish or Italian, so many 
eptionists, such and such a 
nduct trade negotiations in 


This article is a slight] 
on 8 March 1968 at the 
Antonio, Texas, 


y modified and shortened version of a paper given 
Second Annual Convention of TESOL, held at San 
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English or Arabic or German. Such public and semi-public 
agencies—and here we include large private firms—want the 
number of foreign-language learners kept up and so are interested 
to see classes established. In this the aims and no doubt the needs — 
of the community are reflected. 

Year by year a community’s influence is exercised, directly 
or indirectly, on the provision of language-classes to meet 
certain everyday community needs. The community’s aims are 
perpetually liable to conflict with the individual’s. More people, 
for instance, may wish to be English-speaking guides than can be 
found employment, or too few may be available to translate 
scientific papers. Or the individual may not be interested in 
learning a language for job purposes at all, but may have a 
leisure-time use for it. He may simply want to enjoy Shakespeare 
or Simenon, or understand foreign films or magazines. + 

In a democratic community it is presumably desirable to try 
to cater to the maximum possible extent for individual wishes 
and needs. Public and semi-public bodies in many countries, 
including Britain, provide foreign-language courses, but not 
merely with the demands of the employment market in mind. 
This is as it should be. Education is unreasonably regarded as 
wholly vocational, as a means simply of qualifying people to 
perform a function or do a particular kind of job. It has what, for 
the sake of a better word, must be called its cultural aspect, and 
the individual is surely entitled to encouragement from policy- 
making and resource-providing authorities if he wishes to pursue 
language learning for this reason. 

In any event it is a matter for compromise between individual 
wishes and aims and the aims and demands of the community. 
Sometimes the teacher appears to stand between, doing his best 
to serve two masters. On the one hand he is aware of what he 
owes to his pupils and does his best to develop them personally 
to the full (is there no Hippocratic oath for teachers?) and on the 
other hand he is aware of his duty to the powers-that-be, who 
perhaps pay his salary, and tries to produce the kind of language- 
learning result they require. There may of course be complete 
harmony of the two roles, or there may not. This depends on 
where one is teaching, and on how decisions as to what is taught 
and in what way are based. 

But younger children, as we have said, cannot usually picture 
to themselves a distant goal and plod patiently, through thick 
and thin, towards it. On the contrary, the language-lesson is 
something that happens to them: it is an experience, and they do 
not regard it as a means to an end. As a general rule, they have 
little idea what they will need the language for eventually, or what 
use they will be able to make of it. But have their teachers either? 
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Has anybody? It is one thing to know that in all probability 
twenty per cent of a beginners’ English class in a given country 
will in due course become clerks in travel agencies, that five per cent 
will become air hostesses, three per cent scientific translators, 
seven per cent language-teachers, and so on. But which twenty 
per cent, which five per cent, which three per cent, which seven 
per cent? Which particular pupils? At an elementary stage of 
learning, and even perhaps at an intermediate stage, there is no 
way of telling. One cannot even guess, as a rule, whether a 
particular pupil will need mainly to speak English or mainly to 
read or write it. Here the sort of knowledge obtainable from 
statistics based on what has happened in the past is almost 
useless, 

Adult learners are free, of course within limits, to decide why 
they want to learn a language and which language-skills, if their 
aim is not an all-round command, they wish to develop most. 
Children, especially the younger ones, are not capable of deciding 
these things for themselves, and a decision has therefore to be 
taken for them. And here we come to a point which is often 
overlooked. It ought to be a decision which does not unduly 
Prejudice the outcome, a decision which leaves the pupils able 
to develop one skill more than another later on (in the relatively 
advanced Stages and perhaps after they have left school) without 
impediment from any strong bias in early training. This con- 


sideration helps us to determine the broad aim of an elementary 
(leading on to 


> : vantage in beginning thus), but it 
oes exclude any deliberate neglect of the development of, 
say, spoken skill or treading skill 


language in both its spoken and its written forms. 

For Some reason the next point is not often mentioned, though 
I cannot Imagine why this should be so, since it is obvious enough. 
The use foreign-language learners eventually make of the language 
depends not only on need and Opportunity but on their achieve- 
ment, on the way they have been taught, on what they find they 
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can (because of the nature of their linguistic achievement) use the 
language for. If they have not acquired oral ability they will not 
look for or make opportunities to converse, either with native 
speakers of the language or with others, but will on the contrary 
avoid them. If they have never acquired the ability to read without 
having to thumb laboriously through the dictionary for six words 
in every line, they will not (when they do not have to) undertake 
much reading. And if, when they write, they have almost to 
draw the letters, tongue curling out of the corner of the mouth as 
hand struggles across the paper, you will rarely find them writing. 
Pseudo-arguments of the kind ‘In Z-land’ (or wherever) ‘there is 
no call for conversation in English and pupils are not taught to 
speak it’ cut little ice. For it is not only a matter of what the 
situation is in any place, of what is observably going on and not 
going on there, but also of what the situation might be if such and 
such a policy were adopted. One suspects that, if the pupils were 
taught to speak the language, they would seek out in their en- 
vironment or sphere of activity other speakers of it, and the 
situation would then, linguistically and in other ways, be altered, 
so that a certain need for conversation would subsequently be 
there. Similarly where writing of the language is neglected on the 
ground that the learners will not be called upon to write it, how 
does one know what opportunities of writing and being written 
to, and what need to have the language used in its written form, 
would not issue from the very acquisition of this skill? 

As far as children (and many adults) are concerned, therefore, 
I would argue strongly in favour of a basic all-round course 
everywhere, a course designed to develop a grasp of the foreign 
language in both its oral and its written forms. First, the basic 
all-round course; then, perhaps very much later if there is a 
particular direction in which the learner wishes to develop his 
skill, possibly the specialised course: this should be the general 

lan. 

j The problem of aims in language-teaching is no simple one. 
There are questions of linguistic and cultural content, of the 
balance of skills, of standards of achievement, of individual 
wishes and community needs, and many other questions. It is a 
matter of a complex of aims rather than of a single aim, whether 
we look at it from the learner’s or the teacher’s or the community’s 
angle. It would not be possible to exhaust the subject in a month 
of discussions. 

Now let us turn to means, or rather to certain aspects of the 
relationship between aims and means. Again, this is an intricate 
subject. Let us consider the traditionally named four language- 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

Unfortunately it is widely assumed that the relationship between 
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aims and means, as far as the cultivation of these language- 
skills is concerned, is a fairly simple and straightforward one. 
Pupils have to become fluent conversationalists: very well, 
provide them with plenty of conversational practice and do not 
bother too much about reading. Or they have to become good 
readers, but it does not matter whether or not they can speak: all 
right, eliminate or cut down severely on oral practice and con- 
centrate on reading. Or they are going to be clerks and corres- 
pondents and write letters to foreign countries: then give them 
plenty of writing practice, and get the language to crawl up their 
pen-nibs. 

Ihave argued that beginners and intermediate learners, especially 
if they are children, are entitled to a well balanced course, in 
which all the main language-skills are developed. I would like to 
add the suggestion that the best way of cultivating a particular 
language-skill is not through practice in that skill alone. That is 


be neglected; that listeni 
versa; that reading and writing support one another. In a phrase, 
that the language skills are interacting and interlocked. 

For a connection between listening and speaking we can cite 
the phonetician’s and the pronunciation-teacher’s experience. If 
the pupil has not learnt to hear a difference between Sried rice and 


rence unless the essentials of the pattern are accurately heard, 
Speech-organ training, on the other hand, does more than teach 
the organs of speech a few new dance-steps. It re-focuses the 
ear’s attention and accustoms it to new sounds and to a new 
configuration of sound-differences. The speech-organs teach the 
ear, as the ear teaches the speech-organs. 
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Oral-aural skills are not of course concerned only with sound but, 
as the visual-manual skills are, with the higher linguistic units 
and with various sorts of meaning. Here again it is hard to believe 
that the ability to understand is not closely linked with the ability 
to produce. Unless the learner spends his time with speakers of 
his mother tongue, residence in the country where the foreign 
language is spoken does in due course unseal his lips, and perhaps 
this suggests that if more opportunity for listening were provided 
on a course learners would find this helpful. It must, however, 
be admitted that where the foreign language is met with as the 
everyday medium of communication, there is also a powerful 
situational factor at work. 

Spoken practice of the words and structural usages of a language 
also makes it easier to perceive them in the stream of other 
people’s speech. Progressively more and more is noticed as step 
by step the language material is taught. Such listening practice 
is fairly often included in a course at an advanced stage, but it 
could be provided earlier. There need not be a great deal of it, 
and it does not exclude other forms of situational practice and 
use of the language-material. 

The aural-oral skills and the visual-manual ones (those of 
reading and writing) are not so obviously linked. There is surface 
plausibility, therefore, in the assumptions that, if reading skill is 
the aim, not much time should be given to oral work; that if 
ability in speech is the aim, one need not bother very much about 
reading; and that if the aim is written ability, this depends mainly 
on turning out sackloads of written work. 

These appear, however, to be gratuitous and harmful assump- 
tions. Oral activity in the language-lesson has considerable value 
even where the final aim is not simply to produce competent 
speakers. Quite apart from the advantages of a wholly oral 
first stage (overriding, I believe, in some circumstances) there is 
the fact that well-conducted oral activity in the classroom brings 
the language to life and makes it meaningful and interesting in a 
way no non-oral activity can. Games, dialogues, songs, oral 
exchanges of various kinds, dramatisation of stories—these can 
make the lessons enjoyable and attractive, sustaining and strength- 
ening that all-important element, the desire to go on learning. 
Besides, it is much easier, at least in the early stages of learning 
a language, to contextualise the language-material (that is, to 
present it and have it practised in visible situations which show 
up its meaning) by oral means than by printed means, since in 
oral activity one has the help of gestures and actions as well as 
of pictures, whereas text is supported only by a limited number of 
pictures. But, above all, oral work, if properly conducted, is a 
time-saving means of practice, while written work is comparatively 
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slow. Competence in a language cannot be achieved if there is 
little exposure to the language or use of it. True, when all the 
pupils in a class are doing a written exercise they are all getting 
practice at the same time, whereas in oral activity, as it is often 
conducted, only one pupil speaks at a time, and thus, in a class of 
average size, nobody speaks much and some do not speak at all 
during the lesson-period. But oral work need not and should not 
be done in this way. There is collective speaking. In spite of 
certain drawbacks, collective speaking, especially in the earliest 
years of foreign-language learning, is an essential technique. 
Through it everybody gets the maximum amount of spoken 
practice, and nobody remains silent. There are, of course, good 
and bad ways of handling the technique. 

At this point there might well be murmurs of ‘What about the 
language laboratory?” Well, what about it? The language labor- 
atory is a potentially useful if expensive tool, and for certain types 
of practice it is doubtless an advantage if every learner goes at 
his own pace (so long as that is a reasonable pace and does not 
slow down towards slumber). But the language laboratory is not 
the right ambience for uses of language which reveal its com- 
municative role and enable the learner to take part in communi- 
cation. The established type of language laboratory is suited to 
individual rather than social use of language, and in most arrange- 
ments the learners tend to be cut off from one another and to be 
Cut off to some extent from the teacher. If language learning is 
to be fully meaningful and enjoyable, there must be plenty of this 


intonation and stress, pause, pitch 


Nor can reading be neglected if, on the other hand, the aim is 
to bring along good speakers rather than good readers. The 
specialised diet (that of speech only) would be too plain and 
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uninteresting. Talk has to be about something, and it cannot be 
always about the classroom or the school or what can be seen in 
pictures. Once a certain point has been reached, it needs the 
stimulus and the situation supplied by print. Reading-material 
can create a wish to communicate and can provide something to 
communicate about. Reading widens and deepens the learner’s 
vocabulary and strengthens his grasp of syntax and usage, an 
expansion and reinforcement which will be reflected in his speech 
as well. Advanced learners who wish to be good conversationalists 
must read widely. 

It is almost equally clear that the skills of reading and writing 
also interact. Business correspondents, for example, may not have 
to read more than business letters, and may not have to speak the 
language at all. Nevertheless they will surely write all the better 
for having the firmer grasp of the language that comes from read- 
ing many other kinds of text, and will read all the more accurately 
if they have had systematic and guided practice in writing. 

The.aims of language-teaching cannot, therefore, in any crude 
way be allowed to dictate the means. Anywhere and at any time 
these aims are complex, reflecting the community’s ideas and 
needs as well as the teacher’s and the pupil’s. There is also the 
learner’s ‘motivation’, which I have not discussed, and this 
brings in much more than conscious aims. A detailed study of 
aims and means would also have to take account of that. 


Practical Registers 


JEAN N. URE 


Department of English, University of Ghana 
(A) Situations: Language in Action 


I 

OF RECENT YEARS people have become more and more 
interested in the different ways we speak and write according 
to the circumstances in which we find ourselves: we are becoming 
interested in the study of situationally-differentiated language 
variety, usually known as ‘register’. Descriptive linguists are 
concerned with how to identify and describe the many different 
registers that exist within the framework of any given language; 
applied linguists are concerned with how to present and how to 
teach varieties appropriate to the students’ needs. 
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Register is the newest branch of the study of language variety 
But we also have local varieties (local accents and dialects), a 
branch with a long tradition of scholarship behind it. There are 
also social varieties, or ‘class dialects’, which have come more 
recently to receive attention. From the applied linguist’s point of 
view these branches of study have posed no great problem: in 
most languages one particular locality and one social stratum are 
selected to provide the model—so much so that this model is 
often regarded as a standard, and other varieties may be rejected 
by teacher and student as deviations. 

However, no such simple solution can be found for Tegister 
study: we cannot pick on a set of ‘desirable circumstances’, find 
out what sort of language goes with them, and then lay down that 
it shall be used on all occasions. This would be to deny the idea of 
‘appropriateness’. No one register can serve as an all-purpose 
model. It is no good trying to write exactly as we would speak; 
we cannot start a friendly chat in the kind of language we hear 
used in lectures, and teachers do not normally speak to students 
as if they were intimate friends. And although language-learners 
may readily accept restrictions regarding the local variety they 
are taught—British and not American English, or vice versa—we 
cannot ask them to accept situational restrictions in the same way: 

you may learn to speak, but not to write; talk to strangers, but 
not to friends; discuss intellectual problems, but make no 


practical arrangements’. A range of varieties must be the aim of 
any teaching programme, 


_ Before we can teac 


*See the bibliography in Ellis, J. and Ure, J. N., Articles on 
Varieties, Register’ and “Register and Langua; 
Encyclopedia of Linguistics, 1968. 
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i Impossible, ‘f we take each situation (or rather each kind of 
situation, for the idea of appropriateness is essentially a generali- 
sation) in a lump. But if we proceed step by step, taking one kind 
of variable at a time, looking at the most general distinctions 
first and reserving the subtleties until later, we will find that we 
haye reduced our problem to quite manageable proportions. 


Il 

The distinction between spoken and written language is an 
example of one of the most general distinctions. Any normal use 
of language must take either the spoken or the written form, and 
any sev of texts in the one medium will have certain features in 
common that distinguish it from a set of texts in the other. But a 
list of these features, without any further classifying, will not be 
enough to give us rules to produce spoken texts every one of 
which is guaranteed to sound right, or written texts guaranteed to 
look right. Other circumstances also need to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

For instance, there is a considerable difference within spoken 
language between occasions when the speaker holds forth with- 
out expecting any interruption, and occasions where there is give- 
and-take between two or more people. We may call these two 
alternatives monologue and conversation, but there is no clear-cut 
choice, but a series of graded possibilities, a cline, ranging from 
the uninterruptable monologue of a radio talk through such 


occasions. as lecture, anecdote, and explanations where the 


speaker adapts his words in increasing measure to the response of 


the audience. This response may range from the entirely non- 
verbal, simply sitting up and taking notice in lectures, to fully 
verbalised comments and questions by the person or persons to 
whom an explanation is addressed, taking up half the talking-time. 
The same sort of distinction applies to written language, and may 
help to contrast an exchange of letter, for example, with circulars. 
But in written language response is much less important. A term 
for this quality of response is feedback. — 

But though feedback needs to be considered separately from the 
question of whether a text is written or spoken, it still belongs to 
the general complex of circumstances which may, for convenience, 
be grouped under the general heading of medium: the complex of 
circumstances relating to the physical delivery of the message, to 
sight and sound in time and space. A further distinction in the 
same category is that of preparedness versus spontaneity: the 
amount of thought, and time, that has gone into drafting or 
rehearsing the utterance. Preparedness, like feedback, is inde- 
pendent of the written/spoken contrast, though written texts are 
more often the result of previous effort than spoken ones. In fact, 
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in some cases preparedness may involve a change of medium: a 
radio talk, read aloud from a script; a business letter, dictated 
and then typed. 

It was David Abercrombie in 1958 who first set out the dis- 
tinctions listed above, in a lecture given at the University of 
Ghana! under the title ‘Conversation and Spoken Prose’. Genuine 
conversation, spontaneous spoken give-and-take, he claimed, 
had scarcely been studied at all, still less taught. Indeed, without 
the mechanical aid of the tape recorder, such a study would 
hardly be possible. But with the growing use of tape recordings 
taken from life, both openly made and surreptitious, this aspect 
of language study is beginning to make real progress. 


I 

But a study of the medium by itself will not be enough, even if we 
can imagine ourselves in the happy position of possessing a list 
of all the language features that distinguish texts according to 
the most subtle distinctions of medium. As Abercrombie himself 
remarks: ‘conversation . . . takes the most varied forms; it may be 
between strangers, . . . or between intimates; it may involve 
exchanging information, or merely exchanging goodwill—or 
perhaps ill will’. These examples involve other variables that can 
affect the variety of language used, and here I propose, following 
on from Abercrombie’s article, to examine some of these. Such 
variables do not affect spoken language only. Information is 
imparted in written form in books, journals, and newspapers; 
letters may impart either information or good will, or both. 
These considerations can profitably be related to medium, but 
ee and only after we have first considered them on their 

Information and good will operate on another dimension of 
language than that of medium: they are not distinguished by the 
way in which the message is transmitted but they are both cases of 
language being used with a Specific purpose or function. We must 
call this a social Junction, since language is able to communicate 
only by virtue of being a social convention. Of course, people may 
often use a particular kind of language for a personal purpose that 
is at variance with its normal use. Expressions of polite good will 
between intimates may signal a distinct coolness. But this is 
possible because, on this particular occasion, the language-users 
are doing what they do not usually do: they are using language 
that would normally be inappropriate. It makes no difference 


1The lecture was later published in this journal: Abercrombie, David, 
‘Conversation and Spoken Prose’, E.L.T. XVIII, 1, October 1963. Reprinted 


in Studies in Phonetics and Linguistics, O.U.P. Langua; 
Learning Series, 1965. gonge st Tanke 
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to the fact that we can usually guess the function of an utterance 
from the kind of language used, and predict certain features of 
the language when we know the speaker’s purpose. 

Giving information and expressing good will are two contrast- 
ing functions of language, but it is not the same kind of con- 
trast as in the spoken/written distinction: it is not in any way an 
either/or choice. Giving information is one of a whole series of 
language functions, and function, like medium, can be looked at 
from more than one point of view. One most important aspect of 
function is the way that the use of language may range from com- 
plete involvement in a situation, where the words form an integral 
part of the doings and happenings that they accompany, right 
the way through to the stage where the immediate situation of the 
language-users has nothing to do with what they are talking or 
writing about, where the function of the language is to build up 
and develop some situation in the mind, a ‘secondary’ situation, 
or language function outside the immediate situation. This range 
is an instance of a cline. Examples of language-use at the ‘action’ 
end of the cline are the exchanges between people at work and at 
leisure, making things in the kitchen and serving them at table, 
setting up apparatus, and the verbal part of a practical demon- 
stration, the taking of leave and arrangements for an arrival. 
The last example, however, is of language with a lesser degree of 
immediate involvement than the former ones. The giving of 
immediately useful information should probably be placed about 
halfway along. One possible definition of fiction is that it includes 
a use of language at the furthest extreme in this direction. This 
property of creating ‘secondary situations’, by which language is 
used to deal with events quite outside the immediate situation of 
the utterance, is one of the basic characteristics of all literary uses 
of language, not only of fiction. But it is not limited to literature, 
and it has nothing to do with the truth or otherwise of what is 
communicated. A , 7 

It is the practical use of language, however, doing things with 
things and with people, that concerns us here. It is a neglected 
but important language variety, highly relevant to the objectives 
of almost all language learners. What is more, the result of a 
study of ‘action’ registers would have much to offer to the meth- 


odics of language teaching at all levels. 


IV 
Proceeding step by step in our approach to register, we have 
now established the bases for two separate kinds of general 
situational classification of texts. We may classify according to 
medium, and we may classify according to social function. We 


may also cross-classify. 
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For example, language used with the practical ‘action’ function 
is almost always, but not inevitably, conversational in mode. 
Here is one exception: when car-park proprietors address their 
customers impersonally with the words IN and OUT on the 
respective gates or barriers they are making a minimal use of 
written ‘action’ language. 

Medium and social function are two major dimensions of 
situational classification; we have also seen how further distinc- 
tions, e.g. feedback and preparedness, can be made independently 
of one another, but within medium. Such major and minor 
distinctions are sometimes called undelicate and more delicate 
distinctions; we will now consider other, more delicate sub- 
classifications within the dimension of social function, 

For example, we may group together a set of social functions 
that include persuasion, instruction, and discussion. These may 
involve either action or secondary-situation. A series of lessons 


ience of the native speaker, they 
-language learner’s experience. 
mmar and lexis are often effect- 
classroom activity, most teachers 
tly, failing to recognise its import- 
n beyond artificial classroom situ- 
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If a foreign-language speaker does not know the appropriate 
register, there is more than one way of going wrong. 

I will quote two examples. The first is taken from the classroom, 
from a course for foreign students on English registers. 

As an exercise, students were given a small mechanical device; 
the parts had to be assembled and then the students were asked 
to demonstrate its use. Their performance was recorded, and later 
they were able to compare it with that of native speakers doing 
the same thing. However, on one occasion there was nothing to 
record. One of the students, a German girl, was struck completely 
dumb. She was, it should be said, in other respects, one of the 
best students of her year. Later she gave a very articulate account, 
of what, she felt, had gone wrong. i 

She had been surprised at being asked for this kind of English. 
She had never had to do anything like it in English before. She was 
a person interested in, and sensitive to, language variety in her 
native German, and she was particularly conscious of the need 
for appropriate language for her university studies: she tried 
hard to ‘speak well’. At home she spoke dialect. Now I was 
asking her to produce, in a university classroom, the counterpart, 
not of her academic Hochdeutsch, but of a register that, in her 
native tongue, she possessed only in dialect. It was this that took 
her so completely aback. Her own native register-range being 
split between two dialects, she had only ever aimed to match a 
part of that range in the foreign language, the more academic 


part. , . : 

The second example, though it happened in a classroom, isa 
genuine case of language in practical use. I was having difficulties 
trying to move a very large blackboard, and a chance visitor from 


overseas, an Indian or a Pakistani, kindly offered to help. He had 
a sensible and quite simple suggestion to make on the lines of: 
‘Let’s swing the far end round that way.’ But excellent as his 
English otherwise was, he was not used to moving furniture in 
English. He Iet go of the blackboard. He had no difficulty in 
explaining his idea, but it took him time and a considerable 
number of words. He sat down to explain himself, and I sat down 
to listen. Then, of course we both got up and finished the job. 
But in the meantime, for lack of the appropriate register, the 
situation had been temporarily transformed from one of practical 
to one of intellectual activity, and the achievement of our pur- 
pose had been delayed. E ye. 

If we treat a wrong choice of register as a linguistic error, and 
classify it according to the technique of error analysis, then the 
first error can be most satisfactorily accounted for in terms of 
language comparison, where the system of the learner’s L1 has 
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interfered in her L2: the student was imposing on her second 
language a restriction of register range that applied to her first 
language alone. The second error, however, can be described in 
terms of the second language alone, where the use of one register 
is extended to cover a further range of situations where the 
native speaker would show a change of language patterning. 

Our students make these errors for lack of experience, but also, 
of course, for lack of teaching. The teaching of real practical 
English fails in the way that we so often fail to teach real spoken 
English. The learner will, in real life, need to deal with objects 
that are present before his eyes, with things that he is actually 
holding in his hands. But he has only been taught to speak of them 
as though they were out of sight and out of reach. 

Linguistic inadequacies in the practical use of language can 
place the speaker (or would-be speaker) at a very real disadvantage 
in practical matters. For literary people it can produce moments 
of embarrassment; for scientists, engineers, interpreters of all 
kinds, and anyone who wants to use English to deal with the 
urgent practical problems of emergent countries, this sort of 
inadequacy may hold work up disastrously. 

For all these reasons it is urgent that we should develop methods 
of teaching practical language-in-action. And if we are to teach it, 
we must first have methods of recording and studying it, for 
genuine language-in-action, like genuine Abercrombian con- 
versation, has hardly yet been studied. 

It is proposed to discuss in a subsequent article how such texts 


may be collected and some of the language features that they may 
be expected to reveal. 


(To be concluded) 


Language and Culture 


J. R. GLADSTONE 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE are inexorably intertwined. 
Language is at once an outcome or a result of the culture as a 
whole and also a vehicle by which the other facets of the culture 
are shaped and communicated. The language we learn as a child 
gives us not only a system for communication, but, more import- 
antly, it dictates the type and the form of the communications we 
make. The universe is ordered in accordance with the way we name 
it. An Eskimo would think us extremely vague if we told him it 
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was snowing. His language provides him with a universe that 
encompasses dozens of types of ‘snowing’. In the same way we 
would consider the Eskimo vague if he made an appointment 
with us for ‘some time later’. To the North American time is a 
real commodity. He can waste time, spend time, charge for time, 
kill time, pass time, sell time, and be on time or in time. Our 
language reflects and reinforces our cultural patterns and value 
system. 

The sounds and patterns that we learn as our first language 
cause what have been described as linguistic blind spots. While 
learning our native language we are trained not only to produce 
certain sounds, which are rewarded, but we are also rewarded not 
to produce other sounds. We are trained to ignore and ultimately 
not to hear many sounds that naturally occur in other languages. 
The tones in the Chinese language are an excellent example of a 
linguistic blind spot for native English speakers. A Spanish 
speaker, on the other hand, when first learning English cannot 
usually hear the difference between the two English words beat 


and bit. 
It is natural for the 1 
speech patterns of his first language to t 


call this transfer a linguistic accent. ~, i 
Since language and culture are intimately bound together, it 


is not surprising that there are also cultural blind spots. As 
es to our early 


linguistic blind spots are developed as respons 
language training, cultural blind spots are developed as responses 
to our environment. Our culture rewards us for producing certain 
behaviour patterns and for ignoring others. This training develops 
in us a cultural perspective by which we judge all acts: a cultural 
sieve through which we pour all we perceive. Usually, this, cul- 
tural filter performs below the conscious level, producing in us 


cultural blind spots. 
The South American who br 


earner of a second language to transfer the 
he target language. We 


eaks into the middle of a line-up 
(queue) in an American city sees himself as an individual breaking 
the institution’s hold over him. The Americans in the queue see 
an unmannered foreigner, breaking the ‘first come, first served’ 
tradition. Rudeness or individuality? The same act seen through 
different cultural filters. We are taught that cleanliness is not only 
good, but that it is next to godliness. We accept this as a funda- 
mental fact of life and are quite shocked to discover other cultures 
that do not. Bargaining in our culture is not an acceptable way of 
conducting business, except in very specific cases, such as buying a 
house or a car. It bewilders, amuses, or even repels us when we 
are exposed, in reality or vicariously, to a Persian market-place. 

When a linguistic blind spot is revealed we gain insight into 


our own and the target language. We accept this as part of the 
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learning process. When a cultural blind spot is revealed, we 
recoil. For most of us the cultural fabric of our lives is so binding 
that a break from ethnocentrism is extremely painful. It is the 
severity of the cultural change that causes many immigrants to 
experience cultural shock. 

There is a stronger drive for the foreign student to superimpose 
his own cultural patterns on the new environment than his lin- 
guistic habits on the new culture’s language. This causes a cultural 
accent. 

Many of you will have experienced the feeling that a person 
you have only seen from a distance was a foreigner. If asked why, 
you would have been hard pressed to answer. Probably you would 
have replied in vague terms about his mannerisms, his way of 
standing, his hand motions, the distance he keeps from his 
listener, his head movements, his listening posture and hundreds of 
other small details that you could not put your finger on, but 
which would produce an overall impression of strangeness. You 
would have been attempting to describe his cultural accent. 

A culture and the language used by it are inseparable. Most of 
the cultural attitudes which a native speaker has built into him 
are reflected in his speech patterns. The reader is invited to 
consider the numerous expressions we have in North American 
English for talking about success. We even differentiate between 
material success, meaning money, and other forms of success, 
Such as artistic or moral. The native speaker also brings with him 
to his language a background of knowledge that is culturally 
based. We approach the words ‘raw flesh’ with a built-in abhor- 


to the viewpoint. 
A cultural pattern is one of these forms that is extremely diffi- 
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cult to delineate. We have far less trouble in deciding whether or 
not a specific act belongs to our culture than we do in setting 
down the criteria that we use in making such a decision. Given the 
social context and the specific act, a native speaker seldom has 
difficulty in naming the cultural pattern. A man eating bacon and 
eggs at nine in the morning we would label as a man eating break- 
fast, but if asked to describe the cultural concept ‘breakfast’ we 
would probably say ‘It depends’. 

That would be correct, it does depend. It depends upon the 
time of day, the type of food being eaten, how many meals had 
been eaten before, where the meal is being eaten, and many more 
cultural considerations built into the linguistic form. Certainly a 
wedding breakfast is not the same as a regular breakfast; a coffee 
grabbed on the way to the office is a different breakfast from steak 
and eggs eaten after one has worked from four a.m. to eight a.m. 

The cultural concept is the underlying pattern, not the specific 
act, but the specific act usually contains and reflects all of the 
major elements of the basic pattern. By expanding a specific 
incident and drawing upon the pupils’ experience, you will be able 
to bring into sharp focus many important areas of our society that 
often are only on the periphery of the students’ understanding. 

It would be futile to attempt to teach your class what breakfast 
consists of for a North American, but using some specific episode 
you can teach the class the important underlying assumptions. 
It is really not difficult to decide what aspects of an act are im- 
portant and worth teaching and which are not. Ask yourself these 


two questions: 

(1) Is this information needed by the students for the proper 

understanding of the habit and/or concept? i 

(2) AmI, asa native speaker, sure about this detail? 
If the answer to either question is No, do not bother about 
teaching or discussing that aspect of the cultural pattern. In the 
second question, we are not assuming that you can judge every 
aspect of our culture. Rather we feel that the students have so 
many new things to learn, and that if you got on without that 
particular knowledge then surely your pupils will be able to also. 

We feel that materials in a language programme should take 
cognisance of the relationship between culture and language. 
Using materials that do, the teacher will be able to effectively teach 
the linguistic items within their cultural context, thus providing 
not only the patterns of the language but also the trappings that 


make them meaningful. 


Full-colour Sound Filmstrips as 
Enrichment Materials for 
Young Children 


C. VIRGINIA MATTERS 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


ENGLISH IS A REGULAR PART of the curriculum in the 
public schools of Puerto Rico from the time the child enters school 
at six years of age. All instruction is in the vernacular Spanish 
except for the English classes. English instruction in the first two 
years is entirely aural-oral. In the third year the emphasis is still 
on oral English; although reading in English is introduced, it does 
not become a regular part of the English curriculum until the 
fourth year. There are specially prepared guides for aural-oral 
classroom instruction at each year’s level. i 

The problem has been to find additional supplementary curri- 
culum materials to use with such young children that would 
enrich the English instruction. Recent research has clearly shown 
the value of having strong language programmes from the time 
the child enters school, as this is the school age at which languages 
are most readily learned. 

The staff of the English programme for the public schools tried 
to find audio-visual materials already on the market that could be 
used as, or adapted for, aural-oral enrichment materials for these 
first three years of English instruction i 
at their own interest and learning levels, 


ment the regular instructional materials already in the teachers’ 
hands. 


Extensive review of available materials revealed nothing suit- 
able for non-English spe 


ment. Even the easiest materials, whether 


room to classroom by the pupils. Tapes are also easier to store 
and to carry about and hold up better in our tropical climate than 
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records. Moreover, even small children can take over the mech- 
anics of using filmstrips and tape as soon as the class has learned . 
the story of a filmstrip rather well, thus leaving the teacher free 
for the more important task of teaching. 

Voices of native English-speaking children were used because 
it was suspected the Puerto Rican children thought English was 
spoken by adults only. The response to the children’s voices talk- 
ing English naturally on the tapes proved this to have been true. 
The result has been that the Puerto Rican children feel challenged 
by their English-speaking peers and the response has been ‘If they 
can talk English like that, so can we!’ 

Story-telling and listening are two pleasures peculiarly associ- 
ated with childhood, so stories seemed logical for enrichment 
materials. The filmstrips with sound are just another kind of 
illustrated story-telling. The fact that the child becomes a partici- 
pant, a story-teller himself through the mimicry-memorisation of 
the stories, adds to his pleasure. Children like to hear the same 
story again and again, so this means the same filmstrip can be 
used repeatedly to enliven the class and delight the pupils. 

Fifteen full-colour sound filmstrips, now known commercially 
as ‘lingui-scripts’, have been prepared so far. These are in two 
series: Series I of three filmstrips with tape for introductory use 
and Series II of twelve filmstrips with tape to be used following 
Series I. The scripts of Series I and the first four of Series II are 


original stories; the second four of Series II are based on Aesop 


fables and the last four on folktales. . , ; 
The materials were designed for Spanish-speaking children 


seven to nine years old in the second and third years of the Puerto 
Rican public schools. Nevertheless, because of their simplicity and 
appeal to young children, it is believed these full-colour sound 
filmstrips can be used profitably with children of other languages 
who are learning English as a second or foreign language. 

The purpose of the materials is (1) to reinforce the aural-oral 
learning of English by the provision of good and entertaining 
models for listening practice and oral imitation, and to encourage 
oral communication in English through the retelling of the stories 
on the filmstrips and tapes and by dramatising the stories; (2) to 
make the learning of English more enjoyable for the pupils through 
attractive materials adapted to their interest and learning levels 
and through creative and imaginative materials that stimulate 
the pupils’ creative imagination; and (3) at a later stage, after the 
materials have been learned orally, to reinforce the association of 
sounds and their printed symbols by having the pupils see the 
printed word as they hear it correctly pronounced on tape and 
then imitate this pronunciation while looking at the word, by 
having the pupil see the structural patterns while hearing them 


irgini tters 
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pronounced with normal stress and intonation, and by providing 
extra reading-practice of simple materials in interesting and differ- 
ent media and approaches. : 

The belief is that, if children enjoy the English class, they will 
like the language, and, consequently will learn more of it more 
easily in less time. This, in turn, makes the teacher’s task easier, 
because the pupils have a stronger motivation for learning the 
language. , 

One point should, perhaps, be made clear. These filmstrips 
with sound are not intended to take the place of regular instruc- 
tional materials. They are for enrichment and are supplementary 
to the regular materials. It is doubtful whether they can be used 
effectively for regular instruction, as the vocabulary and struc- 
tures are not presented in the consecutive progressive steps 
suitable for pattern practices and drills, 

Furthermore, the language learning from the tapes is expected 
to be at what may be called only an ‘intermediate’ level, This is 
more than receptive, where the pupil understands the vocabulary 
and structures as in commands but cannot use the items, while it 


z 50 words in the fifteen scripts, not 
counting proper names, The net word-count, of different words, is 


528. Since the materials are for aural-oral learning, the word 
count is based on the ‘h 


different spelling, although pronounced 
too’, and ‘two’, or ‘your’ 


so integral a part of the stories th 
obvious nor monotonous. Exam 
in ‘Fly To The Moon’? Series I, No |: 

He (They) met Mr. . x 

‘Where are you going, Mr... p 

Tm (We’re) going to Mr Parrot’s house. 

He’s making an aeroplane. 

He’s going to fly to the moon.’ 

“Let me go with you. 

I want to fly to the moon.’ 
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‘Good, come with me (us).’ Etc. 
or ‘Someone To Play With’ Series II, No. 2, as Ben introduces 
himself to the creatures he meets: 
He (Ben) began to walk up the street. 
He sawa... 
‘Hello, . . . My name is Ben. 
I live in the big green house. 
I’m looking for someone to play with.’ 
‘Hello, Ben. 
I can’t play with you now. 
Goodbye’ Etc. 

The repetition of structures may be within the same script or 
from script to script, although each filmstrip is a complete story 
in itself with different characters and situations. 

English speech-sounds are reinforced in the same way, as the 
common English words of the vocabulary provide numerous 
examples of those speech-sounds most frequently encountered 
in everyday talk. Here, again, repetition gives natural and un- 
obtrusive practice for the pupils. While not every speech sound 
is found in each script, there is a wide variety of speech sounds in 
each one. 

Children like the challenge of trying hard sounds or combi- 
nations of sounds, as witness the tongue-twisters so thoroughly 
enjoyed by children in the folklore of many countries. Thus there 
seemed no reason for being concerned about the so-called ‘hard- 
to-say’ common words. Research has shown that children can 
hear, and reproduce easily, sounds that adults may have trouble 
hearing and reproducing. The child’s auditory and speech habits 
are not yet firmly established. He has a broader auditory range and 
greater ability to give back what he hears. Classifying words as 
hard or easy to pronounce is probably based on consciously or 
unconsciously relating the spoken word to its printed symbols and 
on adult problems in learning new speech and auditory habits. 

The filmstrips and tapes are divided into two parts. The first 
set of frames in a filmstrip has no captions. The second set, with 
exactly the same pictures, carries up to three lines of caption to a 
frame, or the narrative bit that goes with that particular frame. 
The uncaptioned frames are for the basic aural-oral learning. The 
captioned ones are for reading practice, if this is desired, after 
the aural-oral learning is completely mastered. 

The tapes are divided into what may be called the ‘slow’ part, 
with a pause between each speech unit, and the ‘normal’ part that 
has the narration for each frame in continuous normal speech. 
The speech unit is usually a single sentence. The pause permits 
the pupils to repeat a unit short enough for them to hear 
and grasp the sounds and intonation. The non-English- 
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speaking child is not expected, of course, to be able to repeat a 
unit within the length of the pauses on his first attempts. Neither 
is he expected to hear and understand a speech unit the first, or 
even the fourth or fifth, time he hears it. These abilities come only 
with repeated practice. However, the pause will probably be much 
too long after the child has once learned to repeat the speech unit. 

The normal part of the tape is to be used after the pupils have 
learned the single speech-units well and are ready to repeat the 
full narrative of a frame as a whole. Later, it may be used with 
the reading practice, 

The scripts are short, ranging from 247 to 400 words, not 
counting a proper name in the latter. The scripts, or story lines, 
are very simple. This is to permit the pupils to concentrate on 
hearing and learning English instead of wasting time and effort 
on trying to figure out what the story is about. 

An using these filmstrips with sound, three points are important. 
First, the teacher must hear the speech sounds, or words, without 
any reference to the printed symbols. These materials are, as has 
been said earlier, basically and primarily for aural-oral learning, 
for the pupils to hear and say the English. The teacher must, 
therefore, hear the sounds as such and not as translated from the 
printed form, if he is to approach them from the child’s viewpoint. 
He must always keep in mind that the child does not see the words; 
he hears them only. This is, quite frankly, hard for most teachers, 
aere conditioned to and influenced by printed symbols. The 

ild, g Just what he hears, and with no knowledge of the 
printed word or association between the spoken and printed word, 


has no such Preconception. H: 
- He hears a word as a group of sounds 
and reproduces them, chine 


Second, the 
teacher who is a native speaker of En 
his voice between those on the ta 


vantages of hearing and learning 
es speaking English. They need to 
ifferent kinds of voices, as pupils 
e teacher alone are often unable to 
n when the latter are using the same 
ass material. 


t e the word they say, or hear on the 
tape, with the one they see on the screen, Instead, the word of the 


filmstrip may be translated into the sound system of the pupils’ 
native language. This supplementary reading-practice with the 
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stories they have memorised accurately from the tapes helps to 
strengthen the ability to associate familiar-looking printed 
symbols with a different sound-system. The children are aided to 
recognise and associate printed symbols of English words with 
English speech-sounds rather than with the speech-sounds of 
their native language. 

The procedure recommended to the teacher for using the 
filmstrips with sound is (1) to give the pupils a brief résumé of the 
story in English or the pupils’ native language (depending on 
their knowledge of English) without translating the story; (2) to 
show the uncaptioned frames and play the slow (with pauses) part 
of the tape two or three times for the pupils to look and listen but 
not repeat, so that they get accustomed to the English and begin 
to distinguish sounds as words through the visual clues of the 
pictures that help interpret what is heard; (3) next, to show the 
uncaptioned frames and play the slow part of the tape while 
the pupils begin to repeat the speech-units in the pauses, using the 
Edit or Hold button to stop the tape if the pauses at first are too 
short; (4) to show the uncaptioned frames with the second part of 
the tape after the pupils have almost memorised the story and are 
ready to repeat the entire narrative of a frame with reasonable 


fluency. 

The teacher i 
fourteen repetitions o 
enough to reproduce t 
it will probably require 
that the pupils are just 
not immediately hear many 


s advised not be discouraged if it takes twelve to 
f the tape before the children hear it well 
he English accurately and easily, although 
fewer repetitions. It must be remembered 
beginning to learn English, so they may 
English speech-sounds, and what they 
do hear in the beginning may be only a jumble of unintelligible 
sounds until they pick up clues from the filmstrip frames. Neither 
should the teacher think the children need to learn to repeat an 
entire story ina single class-session. Two or three sessions may be 


necessary, depending on the experience of the class and on its 


learning ability. 


It is in the early stages of using a filmstrip with sound that the 


teacher must restrain himself from repeating from the tape instead 
of letting the pupils repeat directly. It is an almost automatic 
reaction for a teacher to supply a word or phrase when these are 
not quickly heard or understood by his pupils. 

There has been no controlled study of the degree to which the 
full-colour sound filmstrips may have improved or increased the 
ability to hear and use English among the seven- to nine-year-olds. 
Certain local conditions made it impossible to carry out such a 
study, but one is to be set up soon. There is ample evidence, how- 
ever, of improvement both in the amount of English being used 


and in the willingness to speak the language. 
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Native-English-speaking teachers, visiting classes where the 
filmstrips with sound are being used by non-native English-speak- 
ing teachers, report surprise at how eager the pupils are to talk 
English, even with their limited knowledge of the language. 
Supervisors and administrators give the same report, pleased 
with this strong contrast to the former unwillingness or absolute 
refusal to say anything in English. Also, the pupils are no longer 
confused at hearing English spoken by unfamiliar voices, under- 
standing what is said and answering appropriately. 

There is no question, too, about the pupils’ reception of the 
materials. In the classes where the filmstrips with sound are being 
used, the children argue as to who is to be what character. Then 
they act out their own interpretation of a story with contagious 
pleasure. Outside the classroom, according to teachers and super- 
visors, the children ‘play’ the stories spontaneously in English on 
the playground during their play periods and at the noon break 
for lunch. Older pupils protested so strongly against what they 
felt was discrimination in not giving them the materials that 
teachers and administrators are now using fhe full-colour sound 
filmstrips, easy as they are, in more advanced classes. 

In fact, the response from pupils, teachers, supervisors, admini- 
strators, and even parents has been so enthusiastic that plans 
have been made to prepare a few filmstrips with sound in very 

simple English—present tense only—for use in the first year’s 
classes as a pre-series and another dozen longer and more diffi- 


cult ones for those fourth and fifth i d 
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The Fictitious Family 


(Exploration and extension of a basic text) 


M. H. VAUGHAN-REES 
The British Council, Algiers 


Sect OF THE BACKGROUND and activities of an imaginary 
amily has long been a standby in language teaching. The potential 
usefulness of such an approach has never been disputed, but have 
the wider applications of this method been examined ? Í 

_ At its most obvious level the importance of the fictitious family 
situation is that basic vocabulary and structures can be demon- 
strated within a meaningful context. The three simple tenses, in 


particular, are easily taught by reference to the family routine. A 
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pupil who knows that ‘Mr Jones gets up at seven o’clock every 
day’ can accept without difficulty that the same thing happened 
at seven yesterday and will happen at the same time tomorrow. 
Unfortunately many teachers are content to abandon the family 
text once the more obvious methods of exploitation have been 
exhausted. Yet it is possible, while keeping to a very simple initial 
text, to use it as the source of facts which remain constant and as 
the basis to which increasingly more complex patterns can be 
added. 

Let us say that in the opening paragraphs, where the family is 
introduced, we learn that ‘he (Mr Jones) is 39 . . . his wife is 39 
too’. This piece of information will remain constantly true and 
can form the factual background to a number of possible variants, 
including: 

Mr Jones is as old as his wife. 

Mr and Mrs Jones are both 39. 

Mr and Mrs Jones are the same age. 

Mr Jones is 39 and so is his wife. 

Is Mr Jones 40? No, not yet. 

. Mr Jones isn’t 40 yet. Neither is his wife. 

It would be unwise to present these variants at close intervals. 
Attention should be paid to single structures, placing them within 
the framework of the facts already known. 

Thus: 


3. Peter and Jane get up at the same time. _ 
Mr Jones and Mr Wilson go to London in the same train. 


Peter and Martin sleep in the same room. 
Peter’s school and Jane’s school are in the same town. 


ONO OS 


and: i 
4. Peter is a boy, and so is Martin. 


Mr Jones is very tall, and so is his son Peter. 

Oxford is a town, and so is High Wycombe. 
It is only once the pupils are able to handle these structures as 
separate units that one can relate those which cover the same 
area of meaning. 

There are in fact three varieties of patterns in or arising from a 
basic family text. The first is found explicitly in the original 
(Mr Jones is 39 . . . his wife is 39 too). The second is, to use a 
musical analogy, an inversion of the first; the same thing said in 
a different way (Mr and Mrs Jones are both 39). The third is a 
factual extension of these (Mr and Mrs Jones were born 39 years 
ago). It is in the introduction of new tenses, or tenses due for 
revision, that this latter variety is important. 

Let us assume that the pupils will have learnt a use of the 
present, past, and future continuous tenses before approaching 
the family text and that by now they are familiar with the daily 
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routine of the parents and children. As a summary of one use of 
the simple present their exercise books could contain various 


schematic presentations and verb tables, examples of which 
follow. 


EVERY DAY 
A 
Mr Jones 
the train he reaches 
he leaves leaves his office 
home he goes out 
he gets up for lunch 
^ 715 7.55 8.40 T 1.00 
70 7.45 3.00 9.10 12.00 J 
he starts be 
breakfast he reaches vy starts 
the station the train reaches work 
5 Marylebone again 
Mr Jones works in London. 
Mrs Jones makes the breakfast. 
Peter goes to school by bus. 
Mr and Mrs Jones have breakfast together. 
Mr Jones and his friend go to London by train. 
Cc 
WHAT does Mr Jones DO atseven o'clock? 
woo » 5 LIVE ? 
AA ” rs GO  tothestation? 
» » LEAVE home? 
D 
WHO makes the breakfast 
WHO so ret ia Mrs Jones does. 
school? Peter and Jane do. 
E 
E 
OES | Mr Jones LIVE in Beaconsfield? Yi 
? es he does. 
DOES | Mrs Jones | WORK in London? No she doesn’t. 
DO My Tand GO to London together 9 Yes they do. 
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_ does on Mondays? 
WHEN did Mr Jones GET up yesterday? 
will tomorrow? 


The next stage could be revision of a use of the past continuous 
tense, contrasted with the simple past. The summary in their 
exercise books could take the following form: 


YESTERDAY 
Mr Jones 
he was walking he was going 
to the station to London 
7.50 8.30 he came 
back after 
he started he reached lunch 
eating the station the train | 
reached L. 
{3 7.20 7.45 i) 8.00 sii 12.00 
Tis 4 7.55 ii 8.40 4 1.00 
he left he went 
home the train out for 
left lunch 
he was having 10.00 
breakfast he was 12.30 
working he was having 
his lunch 


Further tenses follow naturally. Apart from the present perfect, 
which is difficult to introduce through the basic text, the same 
unchanging routines can be used or adapted. For instance: 


Past perfect . ; 
Mr Jones left home at twenty to eight yesterday: his son got up 


five minutes later. So when Peter got up his father had already 


left. 

Future Perfect 

By the time Mr Jones gets to London tomorrow his son will 
already have left home. 


Conditional tenses : 
It is nine o’clock on Sunday morning and Mr Jones is stil] in bed. 


If it were Monday he would be on his way to work. He would 
have got up over an hour ago. His wife is still in bed too. It it were 
Monday she would be doing the housework. 

It is not worth while giving pages of examples. Experienced 
teachers can work out for themselves the possibilities for exten- 
sions and further exploitations. Some principles are worth 
stating, however. 

(a) The text should be devised in such a way that comparisons 
and contrasts arise naturally (age—physical characteristics— 
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family relationships—daily activities—interests etc). It is particu- 
larly useful to have access, implicitly or explicitly, to a wide range 
of adverbials (at seven o’clock—during the journey—every day— 
usually—always—from twelve to one—for an hour—in London— 
to London—by bus—quickly—a lot—etc.). 

(b) The material should of course be carefully graded and new 
patterns introduced only if the factual background has been 
established. It is better to avoid giving out the full text from the 
beginning. 

(c) The details of the family life and routine can be contrasted 
with the background of the pupils. 

(d) Wherever possible, visual material should illustrate the 
written word, often preceding it. (Drawings of the members of 
the family, a plan of the house and garden, a map of the district, 
other maps of the towns mentioned, on which routes taken to go 
to the station or bus-stop can be traced.) 

(e) Wherever the background to the life of the family is differ- 
ent from that of the pupils’ country it can be essential to give 
short talks on, say, the transport or educational system in England; 
possibly even on the patterns of family or social life. 

(f) The pupils should be given an exercise-book in which to 
note down the basic text as it becomes necessary and summaries 
of new patterns, especially for back-reference and comparison. 

(g) Methods of testing the pupils’ newly acquired skills should 
be varied as much as possible. This is especially important in this 


context, where they are dealing in depth with very little basic 
material. 


are covering only a 
need never be com 
the study and exploi 
point of reference for comp 
acquisition of new knowledge, 


Note for our Contributors 


Would-be contributors are advised to submit in the first place outlines or 


suggestions only and not complete articles, Manuscripts should be typed in 


double spacing on foolscap-size Paper, leaving wide margins at the top and 
bottom of the page and on either side. Fooi 


Using the Tape Recorder for 
English Teaching 


LOTTIE WINTER 


IT IS BEING increasingly felt that children learning a foreign 
language need a sound basis in the spoken language in order to 
be able to progress to reading and writing with ease and con- 
fidence, Moreover, the earlier they start the better the results are 
likely to be. The reason for the latter fact seems to be that learn- 
ing to speak a language is partly a question of imitation and 
mimicry. Young children, who are less self-conscious than older 
ones, are usually quite prepared to cooperate in games and acti- 
vities that require acting or miming. 

This readiness to act and play imaginatively should be explored 
to the full when beginning to teach English. If we are able to create 
a meaningful situation in the classroom, the children will soon 
assimilate the words and phrases we use in acting out this situation. 
Most beginners’ textbooks base their opening chapters on this 
assumption and therefore begin with phrases and words for 
things the teacher is able to point to and demonstrate in class, 
such as books, pencils, desks, tables, chairs, etc. 

We would, however, all agree that the classroom is not neces- 
sarily the main centre of interest of a young child. On the other 
hand, it is virtually impossible to bring ‘real-life’ situations that 
interest the children into the classroom without extensive use of 
audio-visual aids. It is in this connection that we might be able 
to make valuable use of the tape recorder. 

The tape recorder has a number of advantages over other 
audio-visual aids, such as radio and television. First, the pro- 
gramme can be arranged to suit a particular class. Second, the 
teacher can repeat or delete passages as required. Third, and this 
is perhaps the most important feature, the children can participate 
actively in the programme by recording their own voices. 

Here, then, are a number of suggestions for implementing these 
ideas. In preparation for the first English lesson in a class of ten- 
year-olds, we placed the microphone of the tape recorder in the 
corridor of the school, in order to record the usual noise and 
bustle of children before lessons begin. This was to serve as 
‘background noise’. At home we added the actual conversation 
we wanted to teach in that first lesson. This was the approximate 
content of the conversation. ‘Hello Tom; good to see you.’ 
‘Hello David, good to see you too.’ ‘Say, who is that?’ ‘Oh, that’s 
Johnny, a new boy.’ (Pause) ‘Hello, I’m Tom.’ ‘And I’m David’... 
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‘And I’m Johnny, I’m a new boy.’ ‘That’s nice, let’s go and play.’ 

We used colloquial English throughout. Instead of the usual 
‘Good morning, my name is...” we said ‘Hello, ’m...’ It wasa 
conversation ten-year-old boys might really have had on the first 
day of term. The meaning of the words was quite clear to the 
children, for they were read with plenty of expression. After play- 
ing the conversation-piece twice, we suggested to the children that 
they could also say who they are. The teacher began by saying 
“Hello, this is class... at... Pm the teacher, and here are the 
boys and girls.’ All this was recorded and duly played back to the 
class. We then took the microphone round the class and everyone 
said just that one phrase: ‘I’m... in class . . .’ It was enough to 
break the ice, and certainly avoided the usual embarrassed silence 
or giggles we get when attempting to start an English conversation 
during the first lesson. 

This type of programme can be transferred to very many 
situations and at different levels of comprehension. Playing foot- 
ball, going shopping, going to the zoo, having a picnic, travelling, 
having a party, or perhaps a somewhat less pleasant situation, 
like going to the dentist. The topics and vocabulary should be 
chosen in accordance with the textbook used, and structures and 
patterns based on those taught in the formal lessons. Speaking 
into the microphone should always be preceded by practice in 
class, in order to achieve real fluency of speech, however short 


In a lively class of ten-or-eleven-year-olds many more situations 


i sefully with language learning. 
Here is an account of events in one rural school. 

The English lesson was interrupted one day by a friendly 
farmer who had caught a baby rabbit and wanted the children to 


the events had taken place during an English lesson, the bulletin 
was going to be in English. Thus the next few lessons began with 
the preparation of a bulletin. A lot of English was learned: many 
new words, the past tense, telling the time, etc., and good English 
sentences were spoken and written, The children usually composed 
together what was to be said and chose one announcer. Here are a 
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few sentences from these bulletins. ‘The rabbit is very sweet. It is 
a good rabbit. On Monday it ate three carrots. It also drank water. 
The water was clean.’ 

Quite another aspect of using the tape recorder is that it gives 
the children an opportunity of hearing good English spoken at a 
speed they can follow and understand. Favourite stories and 
rhymes can be told dramatically. (Records of stories are usually 
too difficult for first-year pupils.) Stories to be studied in class 
can be play-read by several characters, as an introduction. 
Chapters that appear in almost every textbook, like ‘Work that 
people do’, can be dramatised by staging interviews. Asking a 
miller, a farmer, a doctor, etc., about their work, and getting a 
reply (in a different voice and with background noises if possible) 
is far more effective than the usual questions and answers in class. 
Furthermore, it is good for the children to hear different people 
speaking English. Even if the teacher has to disguise his own 
voice, for lack of other English-speaking people in the vicinity, 
the change is welcome in class and gets the children better attuned 
to the language. 

Another important problem to be tackled in the first-year 
English course is that of pronunciation and the flow of speech. 
We find that the children do not make a conscious effort to 
imitate the rhythm of the language or the sounds peculiar to it; 
they tend to use sounds that are similar to those of their own 
language. The occasional child who does try is often in danger of 
being ridiculed by the rest of the class. 

We therefore devised a game with the tape recorder that would 
prompt them to make that effort and enjoy it. We called the game 
‘Who said it’. The children were expected to repeat after the 
teacher a number of short but meaningful phrases. All this was 
recorded and the children were then asked to point which of them 
had said it in ‘real English style’, taking into account pronunciation 
fluency, rhythm, and intonation. Naturally we looked for inter- 
esting or provoking things to say: ‘I don’t care’, ‘Please may I 
have some money”, ‘It’s not my fault’, ‘I’m terribly sorry’. These 
are just a few examples, and every teacher will be able to think 
of many more. It is important that the teacher should repeat the 
phrases many times in order to make sure that the children model 
their speech on his and not on the other children’s. 

Sooner or later, during the first year of English, the sounds 
have to be taught systematically. Here too the tape recorder can 
be a help, as a second voice for the teacher. When the children 
have learnt the sounds and phonetic charts are displayed in class, 
a great deal of drill is required. As with all drill, one must try to 
relieve the tedium. For this purpose the charts displayed were 
numbered. The tape recorder then read a list of words and as a 
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first exercise the children had to identify the sound and name the 
number of the chart each word belonged to. As a further exercise 
they had to respond with a rhyme-word from the charts. 

The advantage of the tape recorder in all this is that the teacher 
is free to direct the responses in class. In chorus work he can see to 
it that everyone is participating, and when asking individuals he 
can make sure that everyone gets a turn, because he does not 
have to concentrate on giving the cues. He will be a conductor, 
who cannot play an instrument while conducting. 

Previously we briefly mentioned the use of the tape recorder in 
replacing gramophone records. There is, of course, no reason for 
trying to replace the record. It would be more appropriate to 
simplify and adapt the material on it, Every country has its own 
names, national events, holidays, and so forth, which the children 
know and love. These special features should be used to the ut- 
most in preparing radio plays or interviews, or in adapting stories. 
A familiar word or name (the name of a national football team, 
for instance) can awaken an otherwise indifferent pupil to pay 
attention and respond in class. 

In conclusion, it must not be thought that the tape recorder can 
replace all or any of the other audio-visual aids. It should be yet 
another valuable aid to be skilfully blended with other materials 
and devices, to help teach children a living language. 


Some Questions about Language 
Laboratories 
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The Royal University of Malta, Valletta 
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Yet it seems to me that, in the last ten years or so, the language 
laboratory has come to be considered in a rather general and all- 
embracing sense as ‘the answer’. Both in English-as-a-foreign- 
language situations overseas and for foreign-language teaching in 
English schools, there are very many people who automatically 
regard the language laboratory as ‘a must’. It would not really 
serve my purpose here to quibble over defining exactly what is 
meant by the term ‘language laboratory’. One writer said that a 
‘language laboratory is generally accepted as denoting various 
combinations or systems of electric-magnetic equipment used 
principally to aid the teaching and learning of foreign language” 
and this useful blend of precision and vagueness will serve very 
well for this article. All available figures show a sharp increase in 
the number of laboratories installed in recent years. There is no 
gainsaying their popularity, though it is quite possible to wonder 
sometimes whether such popularity is entirely justified. How far, 
for instance, has the spread of laboratories been, at all points, 
the result of proved effectiveness and superiority over other 
methods? How far has it been the result of a simple snowballing 
effect, where the popularity becomes self-perpetuating? The way 
in which ‘an effect can become a cause, reinforcing the original 
cause and producing the same effect in an intensified form’ is 
illustrated well by George Orwell in his essay ‘Politics and The 
English Language’. He writes: “A man may take to drink because 
he feels himself to be a failure, and then fail all the more com- 


pletely because he drinks.” 


Nothing was probably further from Orwell’s mind when he 


wrote these words than the increase in the number of language 
laboratories. Yet what he is describing has its relevance here. It is 
not easy to work with language laboratories and to read some- 
thing of their history and development without realising just how 
little experimental work of a comparative kind has been done 
and without therefore reaching the unpleasant conclusion that 
one very important factor in this spread of laboratories has been 
the desire to jump on the language-teaching bandwaggon, with- 
out always checking its destination first. Such a pessimistic view 
is not entirely new. In 1961 J. C. Hutchinson, in an article entitled 
‘The Language Laboratory Today, Use and Abuse’, argued 
against an over-simple faith in language laboratories. Often 
people had, he writes, ‘vaguely felt rather than expressed a naive 
faith in gadgetry—a feeling that push buttons and electronics can 


The Language Laboratory Today, Use and Abuse’, by J. C. Hutchinson, 
in The Language Laboratory Washington. D.C. Government Printing Office, 


1961. 
2*Politics and the English Language’ by G. Orwell, p. 143 in Inside the 


Whale and other Essays (Penguin). 
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somehow solve all problems. Some administrators and school 
boards have purchased elaborate installations as status symbols,”! 
He might have added that the quasi-scientific flavour of that word 
‘laboratory’ undoubtedly has given the thing an additional appeal. 
It is not an exaggeration, I think, to say that the full title language 
laboratory can be seriously misleading, and that it has been 
perpetuated more for its advertising and selling potential than 
for its descriptive accuracy. The name does not encourage people 
to consider the limitations in the use of the laboratories. It gives 
the impression that they can cater for all aspects of language 
learning. It is true that within the profession many writers have 
pointed to limitations in their use. Vincenzo Cioffari, for instance, 
writes: ‘In and of itself the laboratory cannot teach complete 
language because it cannot teach people to think, and language is 
the expression of thought.’ He then goes on to add sensibly that 
they are a necessary and effective aid to better teaching, pro- 
viding they form part of a well-organised and complete language 
programme’.2 
Ina general way it is impossible to argue with this last statement. 
But it is in defining rather more sharply the phrase ‘form part of? 
that the possibilities of controversy re-appear. Some say that the 
laboratory must be ‘integrated’, others that it should be ‘supple- 
mentary’, and a few use these two words as if they were inter- 
changeable. It has been called ‘an aid’, ‘a tool’, and even a 
ie aera method’, but throughout these varied views of 
itech seems E i oratory within the overall teaching framework, 
eae a notable lack of any genuine and stable point 
£ parison against which the effectiveness of the laboratory, 


1Hutchinson, op. cit. 
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and when he goes on to add: ‘And so all I can tell you when it 
comes to drawing up a balance sheet of our work will be based 
on a series of more or less subjective impressions’,1 we could only 
wish that all writers on the subject of language laboratories were 
as refreshingly frank. There seems to be a real need for research 
comparing the effectiveness of laboratories with other teaching 
techniques, with all ages of pupils, at all levels of language com- 
petence, and in all aspects of language study. Their areas of 
maximum effectiveness can and should be defined with much 
greater precision. 

Some work along these lines has been done already. Raymond 
Keating carried out a project at Columbia University and pub- 
lished a report entitled ‘A study of the effectiveness of language 
laboratories’, in a foreword to which W. S. Vincent wrote as 
follows: ‘If we were to generalise the outcome of this investigation 
it might be to say: Good language teachers using whatever 
devices they care to employ are superior to language laboratories 
in teaching reading and listening comprehension of a foreign 
language. Language laboratories are effective in developing speech 
production, but principally in the first year. If a school wishes 
to employ the language laboratory, the best move in the 
light of these results is to schedule first-year students into the 
laboratory for frequent and intensive exercises in speech produc- 
tion. Once the student has ‘the tongue in his head’ the value 
of the laboratory seems to have passed its peak’. — 

Many may feel that this conclusion is unduly pessimistic, and 
the report is not a recent one. But the research did employ a 
comparative method and since its conclusion appears to place 
such a severe limitation on the area of maximum effectiveness, it 
leads properly to a related crucial question concerning laboratories. 
This question was also asked as the last of four fundamental 
questions on ‘The philosophy of the language laboratory’ at a 
conference held at Yale in 1957. It is simply: Is there a point of 
diminishing returns? That particular conference failed to give 
much valuable guidance on the point and the impression remains 
that it has not been answered since with any really useful pre- 
cision. 

If we examine very briefly the laboratory’s possibilities at each 
level of language structure, it is clear that the quotation given 
above from Keating’s report does indicate the area of maximum 
potential for them. This is at the phonological level, in phonemic 
discrimination and repetition, as well as practice in stress and 


Lecture delivered at a U.N.E.S.C.O. conference of language teachers, at 
Interlaken, Switzerland, in July 1967, by M. Dubois. 

2A Study of the Effectiveness of Language Laboratories, by R. Keating. 
Columbia State University. Foreword by W. S. Vincent. 
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intonation patterns. My own experience would confirm this. 
But even here I have some sympathy with the conclusion that 
the value diminishes considerably ‘once the students have the 
tongue in their head’. This is not to say that there is no room for 
improvement in these areas beyond the point of ‘intelligibility’. 
Received Pronunciation in English is a useful and sensible 
educational ‘ideal’ for many practical reasons, and progression 
towards it is a common-sense ‘aim’ for pronunciation work in 
English. But my concern here is with the weighting of this kind 
of work within the total language-teaching syllabus once the 
phonemic distinctions are established and reasonably well 
mastered. There is a point, admittedly not always easy to define 
precisely, where the work done at this level falls more easily under 
the title of ‘speech training’ or ‘elocution’ rather than language 
teaching as properly understood; and though this kind of work 
may seem important from some points of view, it is not without 
its dangers seen in the context of total language competence. 
J. L. M. Trim has outlined the possible consequences of first 
setting up a rigid ideal for pronunciation and then pursuing it 
with too much vigour. ‘It may easily lead to inflexibility, a reduc- 
tion rather than an extension of the person’s range of expression 

: an Increasing immuration of the individual’1 Thus if we 
accept the view that language learning demands simultaneous 
competence at all levels of structure, it should follow that for 
Psychological or for practical reasons we cannot concentrate on 
any one level in such a way as to prejudice improvement at any of 
the other levels. At what point may we be justly accused of 
cracking nuts with sledgehammers? 

At is true that the crude meaning of many words can be taught 
with the laboratory, particularly if there is a projector on hand to 
allow slides or film strips to be shown too. But as soon as we enter 
the realm where the meanings of words involve intellectual or 
emotional subtlety, or pre-suppose an entire cultural background, 
the laboratory begins to lose effectiveness rapidly. It can only 
approach these kinds of words by producing synonyms or near- 
synonyms from words already known. But since the aim at this 
level is not so much a simple numerical expansion of vocabulary, 
as an attempt to inculcate finer discriminations between words of 
similar meaning, these methods become progressively less satis- 
factory. As R. G. Collingwood says: ‘The proper meaning of the 
word . . . is never something which sits perched like a gull on a 
stone; it is something over which the word hovers like a gull over 
a ship’s stern. Trying to fix the proper meaning in our minds is 


“Speech Education’, by J. L. M. Trim, p. 77 in The Teaching of English 
(Secker and Warburg, 1959—issued in LALL series, O.U.P., 1964). 
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like coaxing the gull to settle in the rigging.’"1 Many will agree, I 
think, that ‘coaxing’ is not a word that fits comfortably into a 
language-laboratory context. The danger is surely that laboratory 
techniques may lead us to believe that a mathematical increase in 
the number of words is all that is required. Yet it is well-known 
that at more advanced levels complex intangibles like the personal 
needs of students for particular words cannot be left entirely out 
of account, even in second-language teaching. 

The use of the laboratory for the repetition of languagestructures 
and exercises in systematic transformations (‘Put the following 
sentences into the passive’, etc.) is fairly well established. But not 
everyone is convinced that repetition and mimicry-memorisation 
methods are necessarily the best in all cases. J. B. Carroll, for 
instance, writes: ‘We are fundamentally in ignorance as to the 
best ways of strengthening linguistic habits and must therefore 
appeal to the psychologist to give us new evidence on this score’. 
The psychologist will tell us that learning can and often does take 
place after only one trial. “The writer is forced to the conclusion 
therefore that the methods of the linguistic scientist as a teacher 
are not necessarily the most effective.’ Such views seem to strike 
at the very heart of language laboratory techniques and to 
demand ‘hard facts’ from carefully controlled research in order 
to sustain or refute them. 

In discussing the whole field of foreign-language teaching J. B. 
Carroll wrote: ‘What is needed now is a series of small-scale care- 
fully controlled educational experiments in which some of the 
best minds in linguistics, foreign-language teaching, psychology, 
educational experiment design and measurement would be 
brought to bear on the problem. Above all, there is little point in 
performing these experiments unless the experimental conditions 
can be adequately controlled.” 

This is exactly what is required for the language laboratory. We 
must question the automatic assumption that if one wants to 
raise standards of achievement, the installation of a language 
laboratory is necessarily the easiest and most effective method of 
doing it. My contention is that this is not a self-evident fact. 
Factors such as the age of the pupils and the present level of 
achievement, as well as the overall aims of the courses, must be 
weighed carefully before the value of a laboratory in a given 
situation can be gauged. Is there a point of diminishing returns? 
How soon is it reached? Is the decline in effectiveness sharp or 
gradual? Are we right to ‘make the best’ of laboratories? Can the 


1The Principles of Art, by R. G. Collingwood (Oxford 1938), p. 7. 
2The Study of Language by J. B. Carroll (Harvard 1963), p. 192. 
3Op. cit., p. 192. 

4Op. cit., p. 187. 
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same thing be taught as well, or better, by other methods? We 
are told that increasingly greater sums of money are being allo- 
cated for English-language teaching, but that there has been no 
corresponding overall rise in standards as yet. As far as language 
laboratories are concerned, my own reaction to this disparity 
would be that of traditional jurisprudence: Caveat emptor. 


Newspaper Style—A Practical 
Investigation 


M. J. TODD 


STYLE is a notoriously elusive subject for discussion, very 
largely because there is little agreement on the standpoint from 
which one should begin investigation. One way of tackling the 
problem is to select two different texts for stylistic study and to 
compare the occurrences in these texts of certain easily recognised 
linguistic features. Since the style is considered only comparatively 
there is no difficulty in fixing a ‘norm’ or neutral style as a basis 
for comparison. (For a further discussion of this point, see 
Enkvist’s essay.) This approach also recognises that features of 
style are purely occasional features in a text and do not characterise 
every part of it. 

In the following article are summarised the findings of a study 
carried out on some editorials on similar subjects in the Times and 
the Daily Express. The lengths of the two texts used were res- 
pectively 1182 words and 983 words, and the findings were checked 
with further editorial extracts from the same newspapers. In some 
cases the results are what intuition might have expected, in others 
they are less obvious. They should help the foreign student to 
appreciate that, even in a comparatively small field, there may be 
considerable linguistic differences between two equally acceptable 
pieces of English, and they should also encourage a closer look at 
the different ways English is used in texts that are frequently 
studied ; the fact may also be noted that the different constructions 
taught to the learner may not be appropriate in every context. 

I have avoided technical terms wherever possible and terms like 
Sentence, noun, word can be understood in their traditional mean- 


*The editorials were those of Dec. 23 and 28, 1966 in the Times, and those 
of Dec. 23, 28, 30, 1966 and Jan. 11, 1967 in the Express. 
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ings. After the summary of points, I have tried to make some gen- 
eral headings to account for them—these may be of especial 
value to readers who do not know the newspapers concerned at 
first hand. I would like to express my gratitude to Mr J. J. Christie 
for help and advice in the planning of the investigation. 

Summary of differences noted: 

Sentence length: The Times sentences were noticeably longer on 
average. Average words per sentence were: Times 22-7 words, 
Express 16-4 words. 

Sentence types: All sentences in the Times were statements 
with finite verbs, taking ‘sentence’ as any stretch between two 
full stops, question marks, or exclamation marks. The Express 
had seven interrogative sentences. These were rhetorical questions 
to which an answer was supplied later, usually in the following 
sentence, e.g. What should be the response of the British public, 
and its politicians, to news like this? Blame the Americans? No. 
The Express also had three exclamations, drawing attention to 
facts elsewhere presented, e.g. Just look what is happening to the 
research team on the hovercraft. More key engineers are going to 
join Bell Aero systems .. .! The Express also had four sentences 
with no finite verbs, e.g. The evidence ? (sc. What is the evidence?) 

‘And? as sentence conjunction: The Times had five cases where 
two main clauses were joined by and, making a compound sen- 
tence. The Express had no examples of this, but on four occasions 


had sentences beginning with And. . . 


Relative clauses: ir ; 
(a) The Times had three non-restrictive relative clauses, the 


Express none. Instead, the Express frequently repeats a noun used 
in one sentence in the following sentence, where the two could 
clearly have been made into one by employing a non-restrictive 
relative clause after the noun, e.g. Easily gained applause at 
Westminster is no substitute for leadership. And it is leadership 
which the prison service needs today. ; 

(b) The Times has sixteen restrictive relative clauses, the 
Express ten. The Express prefers a participial phrase, such as... a 
fact highlighted by the escape yesterday of five prisoners from 
Walton, and it never uses a relative clause where a participial 
phrase is possible. The Times also uses the participial phrase— 
four times as opposed to fourteen in the Express—but eight of its 
relative clauses could have been written as participial phrases, 
e.g... . many of the stories that have been put about in relation to 
his escape. 

Adverbial clauses and phrases: The Times had fifteen clauses 
and seven phrases, the Express seven clauses and four phrases. 
The Times alone had two dependent clauses following each other 
and dependent clauses inside other clauses, e.g. 
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Whether the flurry of gaol breaks before and around Christmas is 
attributable to the lure of Christmas as a family feast, to the calculation 
among the prison population that they had better get out while the 
going is good and before the curtain of the Mountbatten reforms comes 
down or to one of those infectious epidemics which are never satisfac- 
torily explained... 


Passive verbs: The Times has twenty-six finite passive verbs, the 
Express four. In no case is the agent or instrument expressed. 

Apposition: The Times had three examples of nouns in apposi- 
tion, all of them giving details of a person’s job or position, e.g. 
Mr Mark, chief constable of Leicester . . . The Express had nine, all 
longer than the Times examples, and in three cases separated 
from the antecedent noun, e.g. The result is inevitable: lack of 
incentives for effort and ability in Britain—and the brain drain. 

Expanded clause. 

This was only found in the Express. By ‘expanded clause’ is 
meant the use of a subordinate clause which contains no vocabu- 
lary items or information which could not have been presented 
without the use of a subordinate clause or phrase at all, e.g... . a 
service which is firm . . . instead of a firm service . . . Four examples 
of this were found in the Express. 

It is not suggested that many other differences could not be 
found, but those listed above were some of the most noticeable 
ina brief investigation. They can be summarised by describing 
the Times style as less personal, more complex, and more factual 
as opposed to rhetorical, 

The use of interrogatives and imperatives by the Express 
emphasises a desire to inspire a strong personal reaction in the 
reader. To quote Leach: ‘Interrogatives resemble imperatives in 
being stimuli which normally require an active response from the 
addressee.’ In the Times the frequent use of the passive, with the 
agent unexpressed, reinforces the impersonal account of events. 

The use of shorter sentences by the Express—partly achieved 
through use of participial phrases instead of relative clauses, 
placing of full stops before And . . ., and repetition of nouns in the 
following sentence instead of subordination (see also next para- 
graph), all make it simpler and easier to read. This effect is rein- 
forced by larger print in the original presentation, 

The use of apposition at the end of a sentence to bring home a 
point already mentioned is a typical rhetorical device, contrasted 
with the more conventional word order of the Times. The effect of 
the expanded clauses, conveying no factual information, is 
similar. One might also note here that several of the short sen- 


tences in the Express are used to give general statements typical 
of a rhetorical style. e.g. 


The protection of the innocent comes before the comfort of the guilty. 
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One does not find this in the Times. In addition to the repetition 
mentioned in the last paragraph, there are several other examples 
of repetition which have a rhetorical effect, e.g. 
... the people do not want to think of the prison service in terms of petty, 
partisan politics. They want a service which is firm . . . The report says 
bluntly . . . The report goes onto... 

The use of sentences with no finite verbs is another rhetorical 
device. 

One might also note the less easily investigated impression that 
the Express uses many more words with purely emotional as 
opposed to factual meaning, e.g. lamentable, smug, spendthrift, 
stupid. ` 

From the remarks the student can get some idea of how a 
writer’s intentions will affect not only the facts that he presents 
when writing, but also the choice he makes from the wide variety 
of syntactic constructions open to him. 

The following books provide further gener 
subject of style and methods of investigating it: 

Enkvist, N. E. ‘On defining style’ in Linguistics and Style, ed. 
i J. Spencer. O.U.P. 1964. 

Review of the above book in the ‘J ournal of 
Linguistics’, Vol. 1, No. 2. 1965. 


Leech, G. N. English in Advertising. Longmans. 1965. 
Quirk, R. The Use of English. Longmans. 1962. 


al discussion of the 


Crystal, D. 


English Word-Stress' 


F. L. SACK 


‘GENERALLY SPEAKING, there are no rules determining 
which syllable or syllables of polysyllabic English words bear the 
main stress. The foreign student is obliged to Jearn the stress of 
each word individually.’ “There are no fixed rules for the placing 
of stress.’ These two statements have been made by recognised 
authorities on English, and their gloomy verdict seems to express 
the general view. And yet—fortunately for the fi oreign student—a 
few simple rules dovexist, and account for the stressing of well 


oe ee 
1This article is based on a chapter in Dr Sack’s The Structure of English 


(1966, revised edition). 
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over eighty per cent of simple words. Compounds, it is true, are 
more troublesome and will not be considered in this article. 

Looking at English vocabulary historically, we can distinguish 
between words of Germanic origin and words of French or 
Latin origin. In all Germanic languages we find the principle of 
‘stress on the root syllable’, which usually means the first syllable. 
Examples: 'garden, 'gardener, ‘lovely, ‘loveliness, ‘lovingly, 'friend- 
ship, ‘friendliness. Prefixes are unstressed, and we have be'gin, 
be'come, for'get, a'rise, a'way, etc. When, after the Norman Con- 
quest, French words and later Latin words were incorporated in 
the language, their stress became adapted to the Germanic pat- 
tern! So this distinction, by the origin of the words, is of little 
practical use and will be disregarded in the following discussion. 

If we first turn to words of two and three syllables we find that 
they fall into two groups: words without prefix and words with 
prefix. 

(1) Words without prefix. These bear the stress on the first 
syllable: ‘mountain, 'river, ‘country, ‘season, ‘family, ‘character, 
government, ‘minister, ‘enemy, ‘politics. 

(2) Words with prefix. Here a subdivision must be made. 

(a) Verbs have an unstressed prefix. A few Germanic verbs 
have already been mentioned: be'gin, be'come, for'get, a'rise. 
Verbs derived from French are very numerous. Examples: ac'cept, 
ad vise, de'sire, de'clare, de'ny, re'turn, re'sist, per'form, pre'pare, 
pro'duce, pro'nounce. 

(b) Nouns and adjectives do not conform to any rule. Here the 
student has indeed to learn of each word how it is stressed. Thus 
we have on the one hand words like ‘company, ‘confident, 
profit, relatives, and on the other hand words like con'tempt, 
com partment, de'gree, re'morse, re'search. The student should 
note, though, that derivatives mostly follow the verb pattern, 
especially when the suffix is -ment or -al: em'ployment, re'fresh- 
ment, en'joyment, ar'rival, de'nial. 

(c) There is a third group of words, such as work, walk, love, 
call, which for want of a better term I would call ‘twin-words’. 
(Another name might be ‘dual purpose words’). These words 
have a double nature, Serving as both noun and verb: the work, to 
work. English is rich in twin-words with prefix, such as re'mark, 
re'turn, de'mand, de'sire, de'light, con'sent, re'gard, re'venge. The 

prefix, as appears from these examples, is unstressed. 

Yet there are exceptions: twin-words like the ‘conduct and to 


‘French words had level stress or were end-stressed, and the stress was 
shifted. At the time of Chaucer (1340-1400) most French words still had the 
original accent: ver'tu, melo'dye, na'ture, co'rage. Words borrowed much 
later from the French have kept the French accentuation: ma'chine, ho'tel 
(an older borrowing is 'hostel), ciga'rette', tech'nique, u'nique. 
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con'duct, or the ‘insult and to in'sult. The noun is stressed on the 
first syllable (the prefix), the verb on the second syllable. Further 
examples: the ‘recordjto re'cord, the ‘protest/to pro'test, the 
export/to ex'port, the 'produce|to pro'duce. Occasionally noun and 
verb differ in meaning too, e.g. the ‘object/to ob'ject, the ‘present| 
to pre'sent. 

(3) Words of more than three syllables. Examples: so'ciety, 
no'bility, sin'cerity, ge'ography, geo'graphical, repre'sentative, 
am'bassador (but ‘embassy), bi'ology, economy, o'riginal, 
origi'nality/but ‘origin. All these words are stressed on the third 
syllable from the end. 

There exist a few minor but nevertheless very useful rules. 

(4) Words ending in -ion, -ious, -ian, -ial, such as tra'dition, 
o'pinion, vic'torious, de'licious, mu'sician and arti'ficial, always 
bear the stress on the penultimate syllable. Historically these 
words are no exception to the general rule, as the i of the ending 
used to be spoken as a separate syllable. Today the whole ending 
counts as one syllable: (di'li fəs). 

(5) Words ending in -ic are likewise stressed on the syllable 
preceding the ending: me'chanic, do'mestic, pho'netic, At'lantic, 
Pa' cific. The reason in this case is analogy with the many words 
ending in -ical, such as me'chanical, po'litical, and his' torical. It 
should be noted that pho'netic forms the adverb pho'netically; 
similarly we have rea' listic/rea'listically, ener'geticlener'getically, 
fan' tastic|fan' tastically, etc. f : : 

(6) Then there are the words in -ate, which so many foreign 
students persistently mispronounce. These words, irrespective of 
whether they are formed with a prefix or not, are stressed on 
the third syllable from the end. The final syllable is unstressed, 


but may be long or short: 

(a) Verbs. to hesitate (‘he 
to anticipate (en'tisipeit), to 
to ‘demonstrate, to' illustrate. 

(b) Adjectives. fortunate (‘fotfanat), adequate (‘edikwet), 
il'literate (i'literat), im' mediate, ‘obstinate. 

It will be seen from these examples that the final syllable of verbs 


is long, of adjectives—and a few nouns—short. 


ziteit), to ‘immigrate (‘imigreit), 
‘imitate, to pre‘dominate, 


as mentioned before, were originally end-stressed. A sec- 
ondary stress, for rhythmical reasons, lay on the last syllable but two. Later 
the end-stress was weakened, while the secondary stress gained strength. 

Words in -ary, -ory, like ‘necessary, ‘ordinary, ‘military, and yo'cabulary 
were originally stressed on the last syllable but one, but here too the accent 
was shifted by two syllables. Hence the modern pronunciation on the fourth 


syllable from the end. 
What counts is the stem form. Thus we have, to take an extreme case, 


‘hesitate, ‘hesitating, ‘hesitatingly. 


1These words, 
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(7) There is a final rule concerning long words, chiefly those 
of five and more syllables. Rhythm has an important function in 
English speech. There is a tendency to alternate stressed and 
unstressed syllables, which has led, for instance, to the patterns 
‘Put on your ‘shoes|'Put them 'on. I must ‘ring up ‘John|I must 'ring 
him ‘up. Now long words frequently have a secondary stress, the 
sign for which is , or‘. Examples: 

(a) Two syllables preceding the main stress: ,natio'nality, 
,expla'nation, inter'rupt, inter'fere. 

(b) Three syllables preceding the main stress. These words 
are mostly derivatives, and the secondary stress conforms 
to the root word. Examples: Type x ‘x x 'x x (x). 
peculi'arity (pe'culiar), su, peri'ority  (su'perior) 
e,xami'nation (e'xamine). Type`x x x 'x x (x). modifi'cation 
(modify) qualifi'cation ('qualify). 

These rules, though not infallible, account for the stressing of 
the great majority of words. The famous forum scene in Julius 
Caesar (Act II, Scene 2) contains 114 polysyllabic words. Of 
these 104 are in agreement with the rules formulated above, six 
belong to the group mentioned in Rule 2b, and there are only 
four exceptions. The student is advised to analyse a few pages of 
any text himself to test the usefulness of the guidance here offered. 


Monetary Change and 
Linguistic Changes 


HENRY HARGREAVES 


Department of English, University of Aberdeen 


THE FIFTEENTH OF FEBRUARY 1971 will be an important 
date in British social history; on it the present monetary system of 
pounds, shillings, and pence will be replaced by a decimal system 
in which the pound will be made up of a hundred pence. Like all 
changes in Social circumstances, these monetary changes will 
bring in their train linguistic change. What these will be no one 
can fully determine in advance. The Decimal Currency Board, 
charged with supervising the changes, has given official rulings on 
printing and writing conventions, which must be followed, and 
has made some suggestions on oral expression,! but recognises 


*Decimal Currency Board, Decimal Currency; Expression of Amounts in 
prera RR ag A speech (H.M.S.O. 1968). Only three paragraphs of the 
thirty in the pamphlet are devoted to ‘Oral Expression’ 22, 23) and 
‘Names of Coins’ (para. 28). aE weet 
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that ‘in speaking . . . various methods will no doubt be used and 
variety will not greatly matter’ (para. 22). The decisive factor will 
be what the ordinary native speaker prefers, and only after some 
time will one be able to describe accurately what usage is. But all 
students of language should find it interesting to watch the pro- 
cess of linguistic settling-down; foreign students of English may 
be glad of some indication of what to look out for, and I therefore 
outline in this note some of the points that I myself shall be 
observing about the names of coins and other expressions. 

Since the pound is to remain the major unit and is to remain as 
a note, no change is to be expected here, and even slang terms such 
as quid will surely persist. But what of the minor unit? Officially it 
is referred to as a new penny. How long shall we keep the adjective? 
How long will it be before we speak simply of a penny? And how 
long after that before the word new disappears from the coins 
themselves? The plural will continue to be pence (f>: pans) and so 
the useful distinction between fourpence (‘fo: pans) ‘a sum equal in 
value to four pennies, irrespective of the coins composing it’ and 
four pennies (‘f22 'peniz) ‘four coins each of the value of a penny’ 
will persist. The smallest coin will be worth half a new penny: 
will there be sufficient vigour in the name halfpenny (‘heipni) for it 
to survive, transferred to a new value? Or shall we be speaking of 
a new halfpeny—an ambiguous term, since the collocation is 
already established, as in the expression ‘as bright as a new half- 
penny’? Or shall we again settle down to halfanew penny? 

Two of the new coins are already in circulation, one inscribed 
as 5 NEW PENCE around a crowned thistle, the other 10 NEW 
PENCE around a crowned lion, identical in size and value to the 
current shilling and two-shilling piece respectively. What will be 
their names? Will the Decimal Currency Board’s suggestion of a 
five, a ten (para. 28) prove acceptable? These are short and 
handy and there is no reason why they should not be used. Yet 
so far I have heard the coins called only a fivepenny piece, a 
tenpenny piece. Other possible names worth listening for are a 
fivepenny bit, on the analogy of a threepenny bit, and a fivepence, 
on the analogy of a sixpence, two coins scheduled to disappear. 
And how about slang names? Will the term bob for ‘shilling’ be 
transferred to the coin of equal size and value that replaces it? 
Will two-bob piece or (a) two-bob be the names given to the new 
10p coin? If they are—and time alone will show if this happens— 
our new British coinage will have popular names as confusing 
as the American nickel (5c), dime (10c), and fo bits (25c). 

How will we express such sums as £2-45? At first, of course, 
we may well say two pounds and forty-five new pence. But I 
imagine it will not be long before we are saying, as the Board 
recommends us to do from the start (para. 23), two pounds forty- 
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five, and even, with a carry-over of the existing practice of using a 
singular form,! two pound forty-five. This will be familiar because 
of our present usage of two pound(s) fifteen. But will we, for £2-05, 
say two pounds five or two pounds and Sivepence? I will bet on the 
latter, and since pound is at present one of those units which 
require and only if there is a fraction of the minor unit after the 
major, we shall be recognising, by its insertion here, the loss of the 
middle unit of our present currency, and providing an example of 
linguistic conservatism in the midst of social change. 


Progress in Transition-Class 
Teaching in Sarawak 


E. K. STEVENS 


IN SARAWAK, English is the medium of instruction at present 
in government and aided schools, but many private schools teach 
in Chinese, especially at primary level. 

The children in vernacular primary schools study English as a 
second or third language. If they qualify in the common entrance 
examinations for entry to a government secondary school, they 
must spend a year in a special class—the transition class—to 
polish up their English before they begin Form I work. 

The transition class thus Provides a year of concentrated work 
on the English language for classroom use. We have found that 
before anything can be done about vocabulary-building, several 
months must be spent in remedial work, to overcome habitual 


ce In pronunciation and Structure, acquired in primary 
school. 


The chief difficulty 
The chief difficulty is that there are very few teachers who are 


Henry Hargreaves, ‘Weights, Measures, and English Idiom’, English 
Language Teaching, XX ( 1966), 243, 245. 
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both expert in the English language and skilled in language- 
teaching methods. Most of our teachers need help, not only in the 
selection of the material to be taught, but in the English language 
and in teaching methods. 


The experiment in Sarawak 

Transition classes were introduced in 1957; it was decided in 
1963 that the ‘oral approach’ should be used in them; but this 
could only be put into effect in the very few schools with skilled 
language-teachers. 

In 1965, I visited transition classes in all parts of Sarawak, and 
made notes of the most common language difficulties, such as: 


Structures: 
(i) Omission or misplacement of is, are, and other parts of be. 


(ii) Omission or misplacement of the articles. 
(iii) Confusion of he and she. 

(iv) Confusion over word order, especially in questions. 

(v) Omission of final s, in plurals, verbs, possessives, and so on. 
(vi) Uncertainty over tenses, especially past, perfect, and past 


perfect. 


(vii) Use of the question tag isn’t it ? indiscriminately. 


Pronunciation: P 
(i) Confusion of the following pairs of vowels: 


Jiļ and /i:/, /e/ and [æ], j>] and Ph 

(ii) Clipping of the second vowel in the diphthongs: 
Jei] and /ou/. . , 

Gii) Confusion of the following pairs of consonants: 
f/p, v/b, v/w, s/ J, 1/9, d/ð. . ; 

(iv) Omission of final consonants (especially among Chinese). 

(v) Pauses and glottal stops between words—no linking. 

(vi) Wrong syllable stress. o ee 

(vii) Stress on pronouns and auxiliary verbs, giving odd rhythm 

to sentences. A 
(viii) Confusion of they are and there are, arising from the faults 
in pronunciation already mentioned. 

In Kuching, I took experimental classes for three months, and 
worked out some simple oral techniques for dealing with these 
difficulties, and for introducing the required academic vocabulary. 

J found that it was useless to teach new language-material until 
pupils had relearned elementary sentences with understandable 
pronunciation. Vocabulary had to be limited, and the questions 
and answers put in the simplest possible structures. Strict control 
is vital in remedial work; the first step must be to prevent the 
pupils (and teachers) from practising their habitual mistakes, and 
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to make them drill the correct forms, paying close attention all 
the time to pronunciation. What is said is much less important 
than how it is said— therefore teachers should provide the answers 
before they ask the questions; and pupils should practise questions 
as well as answers. 

Lesson notes based on successful lessons were written out, in 
dialogue form—like an acting script. The notes gave full instruc- 
tions to teachers on what to bring to the lessons, what to say, 
what to do, and how to get answers—in fact, how to conduct the 
whole lesson. 

It was planned that, in each lesson period, oral work should 
take up the first twenty minutes—no more. For the second (silent) 
part of the period, suggestions were set out in the notes, including 
simple summaries on lesson topics in the form of ‘model compo- 
sitions’ for the children to copy from the blackboard and study 
as homework. 

Trials of these notes by selected transition-class teachers gave 
encouraging results. At first I thought that the teachers would be 
able to prepare their own lessons along similar lines, using my 
notes as a pattern, but that was a considerable overestimation of 
their linguistic and teaching ability. Many of our teachers are 
the product of schools using ancient traditional methods; their 
habits of learning and teaching make innovations very difficult 
for them. 

I therefore decided to set out every word and every step in every 
oral lesson (in all subjects) for the transition class, along with 
suggestions for written and practical work to be done in the 
second part of the lesson period. All that the teachers would have 
to do, in order to give an oral English lesson, would be to follow 
the notes, as they would the directions in a recipe or in a blue- 
print drawing. 

The blueprint lessons 


A ‘transition team’ of writers (some teachers, some graduate 
volunteers) was formed in Kuching, to turn out the ‘blueprint 
lessons’ under my guidance. The work occupied the whole of 
1966 and part of 1967, and included also ninety scripts for radio 
lessons. 

The oral lessons in the ‘blueprints’ are on topics from the 
primary syllabus, in all subjects. There is no special syllabus for 
the transition class, since no new work is taught. The children 
simply re-learn, in English, all that they know in arithmetic, 
science, geography, and history, from their primary schooling. 

Since lessons deal with facts that the pupils already presumably 
know,! they and their teachers are free to concentrate on the 


1Pupils sometimes say ‘I know it, but not in English’. 
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language of the course. Also, the special terms and expressions 
required for each subject are introduced and practised in natural 
and useful situations. 

The sentence patterns in the early lessons are simple; after the 
more advanced structures are taught in the ‘English’ lessons, they 
are used and practised in all the other oral work. The pronunciation 
of new words is indicated by phonetic symbols, which some 
teachers have already learned to read, and which will be taught 
more widely in future. The new vocabulary in each lesson is 
included in the model compositions, the written exercises, and 
the labelled drawings and diagrams, and is also used in radio 


dialogues and stories. 


Help for teachers 
In most cases, the teachers’ own weaknesses in English prevent 
them from noticing and correcting their pupils’ errors in speech 
and in written work. , 
However, we find that constant daily use of the ‘blueprint 
lessons’ (which must be used word-for-word) is bringing about a 
considerable improvement in the teachers’ English. It is also 
making them more competent to deal with the same language- 
problems in other classes. 


Naturally the best results are achieved by trained and experi- 


enced teachers, using the ‘blueprint’ lessons faithfully. But 4 
trained and less experienced teachers can follow the = i 
give good lessons too; while even the poorest teachers p etter 
with the ‘blueprints’ than they could possibly do without í o 
The ‘blueprints’ are accompanied by & manual o: ig rs, 
which gives full instructions on the allocation of eae a 
classroom arrangement, methods of questioning, chorus work, 


and so on. r i 
To make teachers more familiar W! 

the ‘blueprint lessons’, three short film 

local teachers in local schools. miey Ta o D 
1. Teaching method (‘Learning by -4 5 
2: Teaching aids in language work (‘See, Touch Ps bee, 
3. Remedial work in pronunciation (‘Shapes and 50 


th the methods outlined in 
s have been made, featuring 


Radio lessons for the transition class 


The radio provides models of go ; 

e- 

teachers in classes in remote rural schools. Pa E 

lessons are therefore essential for our Proe at they can control 
i ies of the scripts SO 

Teachers receive copies ; n during broadcasts. The 


their pupils’ attention and part! 


od spoken language even to 


cipatio 
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scripts (which follow a course parallel to the ‘blueprints’ contain 
pronunciation drills aimed at the common difficulties of the East 
Asian student; practice in structures of gradually increasing 
complexity; and dialogues, songs, rhymes, and stories giving 
further spoken examples of the vocabulary structures taught in 
the oral lessons. i 

Great care is taken in recording the programmes, so as to give 
good standards of pronunciation, stress, rhythm, intonation, and 
tempo. : 

Two radio lessons are broadcast each week, as well as a mid- 
week session of songs and stories called ‘Learning Together’. In 
some schools, the radio programmes are recorded on tape, so 
that children and teachers may hear them more than once, and 
imitate the spoken English. 


Books 


Each transition class has a bookshelf of books in English at 
upper primary level. They are for reference and for silent reading 
periods. Some classes use them as research material for short 


talks given by the pupils. Pupils do zot read aloud from textbooks— 
every lesson is an oral language lesson. 


Results in schools in 1967 


Inspectors have noted a striking improvement in classes where 
the ‘blueprint lessons’ and the radio lessons are being used as 
directed. 

The repeated use of correct controlled speech in daily oral 
lessons in all subjects is gradually developing new speech habits 
in both teachers and pupil: 

Lessons are livelier, partly because more teaching aids are 
being used, and partly because the ‘blueprints’ give the teachers 
confidence. Pupils respond readily and with comprehension, and 
they also ask questions! 

When they eventually enter Form I, they have no trouble in 
tackling secondary work in the English medium, on an equal 
footing with pupils from English-medium primary schools. In 
other words, the purpose of the transition classes is being achieved. 


Developments in English Language 
Teaching in Ethiopia 


R. JARVIS 


The General Wingate School, Addis Ababa 


FOR MANY ETHIOPIANS English is the third or even the 
fourth language. A survey of two hundred students in one sec- 
ondary school suggested that 69 per cent of those in the sample 
had some spoken ability in four languages, including English, 
and six per cent had some knowledge of eight languages! Esti- 
mates vary, but there are at least 65 languages or dialects in use, 
belonging to three language families: Semitic, Cushitic, and an 
unclassified group which includes Nilotic languages (and others 
spoken in the south and west of Ethiopia, extending into the 
Sudan and Kenya) of which knowledge is extremely limited.t 
As soon as they begin elementary schooling, all students in Ethio- 
pia must learn Amharic—the official language, but the mother 


tongue of perhaps only 25 per cent of the population. Official 
policy is now that instruction in English should begin in the third 


year of the elementary schools, with transfer to English as the 
medium of education occurring in Grade 7, the first year of the 
junior secondary school.* English is taught for practical uses of 
communication; it serves as the language of instruction in sec- 
ondary and higher education and as a necessary link with resources 
beyond the country’s boundaries. Even if it were ever found 
possible to use Amharic as the language of instruction, Ethiopia 
could not do without at least a proportion of her students having 
a knowledge of a world language. The need for English will con- 
tinue, and yet—until recently—little had been done to have it 
taught effectively. , 
A previous article in this journal presented a rather depressing 
picture of the state of English teaching in Ethiopia. The writer 
reported that performance in the Ethiopian School Leaving 
gly low’, with a pass rate of 


Certificate examination was ‘alarmingly 
only 20 per cent. The reasons for this were not hard to find: 


icipating in the Survey of Language 
a sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
nd our knowledge of indigenous 


1Ethiopia is one of the countries part 
Use and Language Teac 


languages as well as of the ways in 
2In some provinces English is stil] taught from Grade 1, although no 
difficulties this causes those who are also 


learning Amharic as a second language. A z Pon 
3Monika Kehoe: ‘The Ti eaching of English as a Third Language in Ethiopia’, 


E.L.T. XVIII, 3, April 1964. 
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inadequate teachers, often themselves poorly educated and with- 
out any knowledge of modern approaches to language teaching, 
an outmoded syllabus leading to an unsatisfactory examination, 
and an almost total lack of suitable teaching materials. The author 
concluded: ‘It is certainly a matter of considerable credit to 
Ethiopian youth that they have learned to speak English at all 
under past circumstances.” Suggestions as to how to improve 
these conditions have never been lacking—if anything, Ethiopia 
has suffered from too much advice from too many sources. A 
recent article in the Ethiopian Journal of Education unfiled the 
recommendations made by one adviser twelve years before in 
1955 and pointed out that many of them were still relevant, but 
that for reasons both financial and administrative few of these 
recommendations have ever been fully implemented.2 However, 
the last eighteen months have been eventful ones for English 
teaching in Ethiopia and, since conditions here were not and are 
not unique to Ethiopia, it may be of interest to outline what has 
been achieved. 

The appointment of a qualified full-time adviser to the Ministry 
of Education should ensure that decisions affecting English 
teaching an now be well based. There is now more exchange of 
information and co-ordination of activities among the various 
saie and people involved. 

n January 1967, the Mini E i ; i i 
Adio pared » the Ministry of Education held a seminar in 
school leavi 


discuss their problems with ministry officials, the English advisers, 
which sets the examinations. 
dations were made and are 
the more significant was the 
ew school certificate English 


ably and they also appear to have an 
unfortunate effect on teaching methods, Précis-teaching tech- 
niques, for example, comprise little more than a collection of 
gimmicks that have little to do with second-language learning. 
Similarly, the teaching of free composition in schools in Ethiopia 
is dangerously irrelevant, since it is nearly always attempted 
before basic structures have been mastered, and the setting of 
frequent uncontrolled writing exercises serves merely to reinforce 


1K ehoe, op. cit. 
2J. Rogers, ‘The Teachin, 


g of English in Ethiopia’, Ethiopian Journal of 
Education, I, 1, June 1967. 
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errors and to interfere with the attainment of good language- 
habits. The influence of examinations on teaching methods, 
however undesirable it is, cannot be ignored, and it is hoped that 
the new test—besides being more valid and meaningful—will 
induce teachers to concentrate on their primary task of teaching 
the language. 

Any new English paper for the Ethiopian school leaving certi- 
ficate examination is beset by the weakness that it must serve 
a dual purpose as a secondary-school achievement test and asa 
university entrance examination, which should have some predic- 
tive validity. The new examination, which came into effect in 
1968, consisted of some three hundred questions that tested 
objectively not only knowledge of structure and the mechanics of 
the language, punctuation, capitalisation, and so on, but also 
lexis, comprehension, composition, and summarising skills. 
One form of objective question that was tried out in the univer- 
sity’s laboratory school was the ‘slashed sentence’. For example 

a p a Kadi Ababa 
e rst/came to ` 
He had no any/smart clothes/when he first/ cera 


The student must write down the letter of any section which d 
incorrect, or, if he thinks none of them are wrong, i mg 
write ʻE’. The problems being tested are scrambled so $: mia ‘ 
example, a question testing tenses may roy oe p a Fs 
prepositional usage. Thus the student has no indica me pe 
item is being tested and, since many sibs ering as type of 
he is discouraged from guessing. One advantage © t i hin the 
question over the more normal multiple-choice variety is oe 
student does not see a selection of obviously Te ace 
he can, almost automatically, discard as being wrong. “ur cone 
the slashed sentence is easier to set, and the | i vonatraniéd 
more of them in a given time. Multiple-choice and ‘cot 


iri i i the candidate 
i i ing active production by ne 
eal phopa yere also included. In addition to 


as well as passive recognition V see ; 

the objective questions, the new pees e 
controlled piece of writing intended to ike he oe ee Fie Hits 
separate language skills in an int egoi S Ethiopia remains 
new examination will affect teaching methods in p bi teaching 
to be seen, but if it encourages teachers to Sta rit wil have 
language skills rather than the ‘steps to precis V 8 

achieved part of its purpose. . 

Discussion: of up-to-date teachin Ee s NE 
problems of English teachers in Ethiopia has a months of aù 
lated by the establishment during recen ital are holding 
association of English teachers. Teachers in the A me Sra 
regular meetings which have led to a helpful exchang 
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materials. The laboratory school has undertaken the publication 
of a magazine, the Journal of the Teachers of English in Ethiopia, 
which carries reports of these meetings as well as other original 
material. Sinceit is distributed throughout the empire, the magazine 
helps to involve teachers in the provinces in activities centred 
inevitably on the capital. 

More significant still for the dissemination of modern instruc- 
tional techniques has been the publication during the past eigh- 
teen months of the first genuinely Ethiopian teaching materials. 
Under an agreement signed with the Ministry of Education in 
1963, textbooks in use in East Africa have been adapted to form 
the New Oxford English Course for Ethiopia. Book I for Grade 3 
appeared in September 1966, and materials for Grades 4, 5, and 7 
have since been published. Instead of a miscellany of unsuitable 
and outdated texts—often written for native speakers—Ethiopian 
teachers are at last being provided with materials that use up-to- 
date techniques to present linguistic items against an Ethiopian 
cultural : background. The method is based on the authors’ 
assumption that ‘Students will not learn English properly by 
talking about English, often in incorrect English . . . They will 
only learn English by practising correct English, first by hearing 
and speaking correct English, and then by writing it correctly 
after thorough oral practice.’! In December 1966 the Ministry of 
Education. appointed an E.L.T. textbook and curriculum com- 
mittee which is now working to complete the provision of texts 
for the elementary and junior secondary schools, and has begun 
r groundwork for the preparation of original materials 
a ‘ineead schools. The whole series is to be com- 

In addition to textbooks for the schools, new materials have 
been developed over the last four years for university students. No 
longer is a first-year student ‘called upon to write numerous 
properly punctuated “themes” and later to read literary master- 
pieces he only dimly comprehends.’2 The poor standards of most 
university entrants have forced the English department to spend 
the first year of a two-year compulsory course on a remedial 
English programme. Examples of vocabulary and structures, 
especially those known to cause difficulty to the Ethiopian 
student, are provided in context and are then drilled extensively- 


*J. Rogers, J. C. Tan, S. P. Hutton, College English, Oxford, 1967, P- 4. 
Primarily responsible for the new texts is Mr John Rogers, Research Fellow 
in English Language at the Haile Selassie I University, who is working with 
the assistance of Ethiopian and expatriate teachers in the country. 

®Kehoe, op. cit., p. 127. 
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À 3The materials used in this programme have now been published under the 
title College English, op. cit. 
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Emphasis is placed on fluent oral responses and intensive con- 
trolled writing practice is included. The effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme was further increased last year by the addition of language 
laboratory work. These university materials have now been made 
available for use in the final year of secondary school, and it is 
hoped that in the next two or three years the remedial work in 
the university can be phased out, thus permitting the English 
department to undertake more advanced language work instead 
of teaching structures that ought, properly speaking, to have been 
learnt in the secondary schools.1 

The introduction of new textbooks in the schools has made it 
possible to use television and radio more effectively for the teach- 
ing of English. At present television reaches only a rather limited 
number of schools around Addis Ababa, but there are plans to 
extend the network. Programmes for the elementary and junior 
secondary schools are now being based on the New Oxford English 
Course for Ethiopia, and, through the use of cartoons and films as 
well as studio demonstrations, they have become a lively supple- 
ment to the work of the classroom teacher. Attempts are also 
being made to use television to ease the transition from Amharic 
to English as the medium of instruction by contributing to the 
rapid expansion of vocabulary necessary at that stage. An inter- 
esting innovation last year was the use of television to improve 
reading skills and to teach faster reading. Radio has so far only 
been used to provide programmes for teachers. An initial series 
for elementary teachers covered some of the fundamental assump- 
tions of language teaching today, and it was followed by a further 
set of programmes more closely related to the new texts and the 
difficulties that teachers unfamiliar with the techniques employed 
in them may experience. : 

Clearly any measures taken to try to improve the standard of 
English in Ethiopia depend for their effectiveness on the quality 
of the teaching force. Of the secondary school teachers more 
than 50 per cent are expatriates, but of these expatriates more than 
50 per cent are Peace Corps volunteers whose stay in the country 
is short, and whose commitment to teaching is, in most cases, a 
limited one. Many of the remaining foreigners are Asians whose 
own ability in English is frequently barely acceptable. Last year, 

itish Council, working with the Ministry of 


it is true, the Bri , i 
Education, recruited well-qualified teachers to occupy senior 


a 

1Jt is perhaps appropriate to mention here that Ethiopia has recently 
negotiated a loan with the International Development Agency to provide 
standard library units for all junior and senior secondary schools. Some 
150,000 books will be provided, coyering all subjects, but each senior secon- 
dary school, for example, will receive some 600 to 700 books relevant to 


English. 
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English posts in some of the major secondary schools and the 
teacher-training colleges, and this may be having some impact on 
teaching methods in the schools. However, it is in the elementary 
schools that specialist teachers of English are most needed, and 
there they are virtually non-existent. The vast majority of elemen- 
tary teachers are not only untrained but academically unqualified 
as well; indeed, it is estimated that fewer than one-third of them 
have passed beyond the elementary level in their own schooling. 
Even where there is an effective teacher, his efforts are often 
frustrated by over-large classes and an inadequate supply of 
teaching materials. There seems little hope of any immediate 
improvement in this situation—and hence of any radical improve- 
ment in the standards of English—while in-service training is 
restricted to a few piecemeal projects, and while the more gifted 
elementary teachers continue to find the profession so unattractive 
that they leave it at the rate of three to four hundred a year. 

Any marked upturn in the English language ability of Ethiopian 
youth may have to wait upon reform of the elementary school 
system, and on better teachers and better conditions for the teach- 
Ing profession, but to say this is not to deny that—so far as 
English is concerned—the last eighteen months have been a period 
of Significant achievement. Much remains to be done, but there is 
every indication that Ethiopian educators are aware of this and 
will continue to seek ways of improving standards, until English 


more effectively fulfils its social and educational functions in 
Ethiopia. 


The Teaching of English in 
Denmark 


OSCAR NIELSEN 


Adviser, Ministry of Education, Denmark 


The place of English in the curriculum 

ALL DANISH CHILDREN are required to study a foreign 
language for at least two years. A very few schools, especially in 
districts near the frontier, choose German, but “in the over- 
whelming majority of schools, the choice is English. If the pupil 
continues his education in the more academic type of school, 


*Aklilu Habte ‘Brain Drain in the Element Sch » Ethiopian Journal 
of Education, I, 1, June 1967. ‘ary Schools,’ Ethiopia: 
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the load of foreign languages gradually increases until in the 
modern language branch of the ‘gymnasium’ it takes up nearly 
fifty per cent of the timetable. On the mathematics side, however, 
it decreases from twenty-five per cent in the first year to only 
eleven per cent in the third and last year. 

At the age of fourteen, after seven years of obligatory schooling, 
pupils can either (1) leave school, (2) continue as long as they 
like up to three years in voluntary eighth, ninth, and tenth classes, 
or (3) be admitted to a three-year ‘realskole’ with a more academic 
bias than the first-mentioned type, and leading up to an examina- 
tion known as ‘realeksamen’. Approximately forty-five per cent 
of the age group go into the eighth class, and about forty per 
cent into the first ‘real’-class. The three-year ‘gymnasium’, 
finishing with the matriculation examination (‘studenter- 
eksamen’), admits at present about fourteen per cent of the age 
group. A little less than two-thirds of the entrants come from the 
second ‘real’ -class, whereas a little more than one third have taken 
their ‘realeksamen’ before entering the ‘gymnasium’. 

The number of weekly periods set aside for English will norm- 


ally be as follows: 


Sixth and seventh years of the basic school 
(age 12-14) S3 
‘Realskole’? (age 14-17) 4-3-5 
‘Gymnasium’ (age 16-19) p 
language side, modern languages branch? agag 
— classical — — 4—0—0 
— social studies — — agag 
4-30 


mathematics side, all branches 
On the mathematics side pupils must choose between English and 
German, they cannot take both; about ninety per cent choose 


English. 7 

In the eighth, ninth, and tenth voluntary classes foreign lan- 
guages are optional subjects, but English is taken by as many as 
about seventy-five per cent in three or four weekly periods each 
year. It should be remembered, of course, that many pupils leave 
school after the eighth year, and another big batch after the ninth. 

The above survey is only concerned with general education. 
English is of course taught in all manner of vocational schools, 
too, to a varying extent. In adult education, which is organised by 
local authorities and private bodies of various kinds but paid for 


1A number of schools begin their English in the fifth year, a few in the 
fourth year. 

3Jn the first year of the ‘gymnasium’ there is a rough division into a language 
side and a mathematics side, and only in the last two years do pupils spec- 


ialise in the various ‘branches’. 
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almost exclusively by the state, English is one of the popular 
subjects. 


An historical note 

This English-mindedness, as you could almost call it, is com- 
paratively new. It was not until the beginning of this century that 
English took pride of place in foreign-language teaching. Modern 
languages had begun to make their way into the curriculum of 
the learned schools at the end of the eighteenth century, but 
throughout most of the nineteenth century they were treated 
like dead languages. Pupils learnt to read them, not to speak 
them. Towards the end of the century, however, a number of 
modern philologists began to emphasize the need for a reform of 
modern-language teaching, and were supported by representa- 
tives of commerce and industry. 

One of these philologists was Otto Jespersen. He became 
Professor of English in the University of Copenhagen in 1893, 
and during the next thirty-odd years he was responsible for the 
academic training of grammar-school teachers of English. He 
wrote a book about ‘How to teach a foreign language’, and put 
his ideas into practice in a course of English for schools which set 
the example and kept the lead among English course-books 
until after the Second World War. 

In spite of this great reformer and his disciples, many modern- 
language teachers, of course, continued along the old-established 
translation and grammar lines, but after all modern methods had 
come to stay, and even if some zealots misunderstood and abused 
them, as is always the case with new ideas, they survived and were 
modified and strengthened by each new wave of young language- 

: newest regulations and official recommendations 
published after the school laws of 1958 emphasize more than 
ever the need for using the language studied as much as possible. 


The first five years of English 


The first four or five years of English havea purely practical aim: 
to give the pupils a reasonable command of the foreign language 
so that they can useit in speech and writing within naturally imposed 
limits. Danish teachers choose their own course-books and any 
other material they want to use, such as audio-visual aids of 
various kinds. At the elementary and intermediate level (up to 
the ‘realeksamen’) nearly all teachers use one of the various 
courses designed by Danish colleagues, along with supplementary 
readers from Danish or English publishers. Practically all read- 
ing material for this level is graded by vocabulary and by gram- 
matical structures; in a few second and third ‘real’-classes, 
however, you may see easy fiction, in ordinary unsimplified 
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pocket-book editions, being used as supplementary reading-matter. 

In the oral part of the ‘realeksamen’ the candidate is given an 
‘unseen’, which he is allowed to read through before he is examined, 
and a passage from among fifty pages of reading which is offered 
for the examination. Both pieces are read aloud, and the candi- 
date’s comprehension of language details is tested by translation 
or by questions and answers in English. After that the candi- 
date’s fluency is tested by a conversation in English about the 
prepared text. The teacher examines his own pupils, but an out- 
side ‘censor’, as we call him, a teacher of the subject in question 
appointed by the Ministry, is in attendance and suggests the 
mark to be awarded for the performance. If the teacher and the 
‘censor’ cannot come toan agreement—this happens very seldom— 
there are special rules about how to arrive at the final assessment. 

The emphasis on orals is a marked feature of the Danish 
examination system. A number of subjects are only tested orally 
in the final examinations, and the subjects that have a written 
examination have an oral as well, the two carrying equal weight. 

Written examinations are the same for the whole of the country. 
The papers are set by central boards appointed by the Ministry. 
For the ‘realeksamen’ most schools used to do a translation from 
Danish into English as the sole test. According to the new regu- 
lations the teacher chooses between two types: (a) a ‘reproduction’ 
read aloud twice, or read aloud once and then given to the candi- 
date for up to ten minutes’ silent reading; (b) a composition 
based on a series of pictures sketching a story. The latter is a 
new type which is being used more and more. Both (a) and (b) 
are accompanied by a subsidiary test containing completion and 
conversion exercises and a few lines for translation from Danish 
into English. This subsidiary test counts one third of the total 
marks awarded for the written examination. Dictionaries are 
used for the main part of the test, but not for the subsidiary part. 
Time allowed: three hours. Each paper is seen and evaluated by 


an outside examiner and the pupil’s teacher. 


The ‘gymnasiun’ ; the double aim 

In the grammar-school teaching of modern languages, the 
balance between pure language-learning and the literary and 
cultural aspects of the subject is a matter which is discussed 
again and again at local, national, and international gatherings 
of modern-language teachers. Nowadays there seems to be a 
growing awareness that a too early emphasis on the cultural 
aspect is detrimental to modern-language teaching. Pupils must 
know a language fairly well before they can appreciate its litera- 
ture. But if it is not forced into the curriculum prematurely, the 
cultural aspect has certainly an essential part to play in modern- 
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language teaching. If an intelligent pupil does seven years of 
English, it is only natural that, before he leaves school, he should 
get an impression of what this language is capable of at its very 
best. 

The double aim—cultural and linguistic—for the teaching of 
English at ‘gymnasium’ level is clearly expressed in the regu- 
lations. We do not reserve certain periods on the timetable for 
language and others for literature. The best teaching, in our 
opinion, is an integrated kind of teaching where the various 
elements work together. Just as oral and written work should 
supplement and support each other, so the reading of literature 
and linguistic training should go hand in hand. A text should 
never be treated as if it were just a background for language 
exercises, but on the other hand an examination of how the author 


The syllabus 


There are fairly detailed requirements for the various genres 
that have to be covered in the ‘gymnasium’ and the amount that 
has to be read, but each teacher, even the youngest, is free to 


sideration in future syllabuses. 

The regulations distinguish between reading to be done intensive- 
ly, i.e. with linguistic and factual understanding of all details, and 
reading to be done with less attention to detail, ‘extensively’ as we 
call it by way of contrast. In the latter kind of reading pupils 
should concentrate on essentials in content and line of thought, 
so that they can discuss in English what they have read; but they 
are not expected to have mastered details in either content or 


As an example of what the Tequirements are, I choose to take 
the branch where the pupils specialise in modern languages in 
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fiction). About 600 pages representing various genres and taken 
mainly from the literature of the last hundred years must be read 
‘extensively’. 

As will have been seen, the only author who is obligatory is 
Shakespeare, but it is for the teacher to choose the play. The 
most popular are Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
and Macbeth, but various others are also represented. 

The emphasis is not on literary history, and we do not know 
the large anthologies, used in some countries, with a great number 
of small extracts meant to cover changing literary taste over the 
last three or four hundred years. We do know anthologies, of 
course, both of poetry and prose, but the volumes are rather slim 
as a rule, and extracts from novels tend to be not very short. In 
books published for school use, notes are generally given in 
English, with translation into Danish of certain words. Some of 
the reading, however, must be taken from books that have not 
been annotated, and an increasing number of ordinary Penguins 
and other paperbacks are being used in Danish schools. The 
emphasis is on twentieth century literature—American as well as 
English—and the typical syllabus today is more varied than it 
used to be. The possibility of selecting certain passages in a book 
for intensive reading, while skimming through the rest, has the 
advantage of giving the pupils an impression of the work as a 
whole without tying them down to one book for too long. — 

The best way of illustrating the kind of reading that is done 
may be to take an actual example. The following, then, is the 
syllabus of one particular modern language form, covering the 
two last years before the ‘studentereksamen’ with a weekly 
number of periods of six and five respectively. 

The Shakespeare play was Macbeth, and there were poems by 
twenty-seven different poets, from Alexander Pope via the great 
Romantics down to Philip Larkin, Ted Hughes, and Thom Gunn. 
From four different books, all annotated, came a story by Sillitoe 
—‘Uncle Ernest’—and extracts from five novels: Dickens’s The 
Pickwick Papers, Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles, Orwell’s 
Burmese Days, John Wain’s Hurry on Down, and Gillian Free- 
man’s Jack would be a Gentleman; about 200 pages in all, the 
greater part of it studied intensively. The non-fiction prose was 
taken from two commonly used readers and included war speeches 
by Churchill and essays by Dorothy Sayers, Arthur Koestler, 
and Stephen Spender. 

The rest was read from paperbacks without any kind of anno- 
tation. Sillitoe’s The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner was 
read ‘extensively’ in connection with the intensive study of ‘Uncle 
Ernest’. Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn was taken by an Ameri- 
can Fulbright teacher who visited the school for six weeks and 
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took half of the English lessons in this form during that time. 
The pupils had been asked to read through the novel on their 
own before a certain date. Then chapters 16 and 31 were taken 
up for intensive study, and on the basis of these essential chapters 
the book was discussed in broad outline. 

A similar principle, though with considerably more time devoted 
to the discussion of the books, was applied to the reading of 
Golding’s Lord of the Flies, Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, and 
T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. Each of these books was first 
read ‘extensively’ (a dozen pages or so per lesson) with the em- 
phasis on an interpretative discussion of the contents. After that 
certain passages from each book were taken up again for inten- 
sive study. 


The ‘studentereksamen’ 


For the oral examination the teacher chooses 150 pages from 
what has been read ‘intensively’, and with a view to giving a fair 
representation of the whole reading programme of the two years. 
The oral examination for the modern-language specialists takes 
about half an hour for each pupil. There are the same three items 
as in the ‘realeksamen’: an ‘unseen’, the prepared text, and the 
conversation; but of course the standard is considerably higher, 
and especially the conversation is different, because the candidate 
must not only show his command of the spoken language but 
also his literary understanding of the prepared text. The inter- 
pretation of the passage put before him cannot be properly under- 
taken unless the candidate is tolerably familiar with the text as a 
whole, which means that as a matter of fact he offers consider- 
ably more than the 150 pages for the examination. 

This summer (1967) we are trying out an experiment with the 
oral examination at a number of schools, with the purpose of 
improving the way in which it tests the candidate’s maturity. A 
couple of years ago we began allowing the candidate some time to 
look through the ‘unseen’ before the examination started. In this 
summer s experiment the candidate will be given half an hour’s 
preparation time after having drawn both his questions, so that 
besides familiarising himself with the ‘unseen’ he will have time 
to consider how to tackle the passage from the books offered, 
how to place it in its context, and whether it might be natural to 
make comparisons with other texts. All the books the form have 
read will be available, but no vocabularies, commentaries, Or 
reference books of any kind. The candidate is allowed to take down 
notes during his preparation and bring them along to the exami- 
nation room. 

For the written examination there are two papers: a trans- 
lation from Danish into English (two and a half hours—no 
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dictionaries) and another paper described below (four and a half 
or five hours—dictionaries allowed). Both papers are seen by 
two outside examiners and not, as in the ‘realeksamen’, by the 
pupil's teacher. Only one mark is given for the written examination, 
Paper No. 2 should weigh more than the translation, but the two 
should be judged together and their relative importance has not 
been further specified. 

Paper No. 2 used to be a ‘reproduction’ of a text of about 800 
words read aloud to the candidates twice, but over the last 
fifteen years or sO experiments with new types have been going on, 
and since 1966 the teacher has been able to choose between the 
‘reproduction’ and three new types. One of these, a summary in 
English of a long Danish text, has not attracted much attention, 
but the two others have already become so popular that for the 
examination in 1967—the second time teachers have had this 
option—they have been chosen for about thirty per cent of all 
candidates. 

In both types unfamiliar texts are handed out to the candidates, 
who keep them throughout the examination. One of them requires 
a summary of the text, but apart from this it is very different 
from the précis used in certain British examinations. The text is 
much longer, about 3000 words, which is something like eight to 
ten pocket-book pages, and a wide margin 1s allowed for the sum- 
mary, the usual requirements being 450-650 or 500-700 words. 
Undue use of the phrases of the original detracts from the merit 
of the paper. Practically all the texts that have been used so far in 
the experiment both for this type and the one mentioned below 
have been fictional. The candidate is not expected to comment on 
the text we are concerned with here, but a good summary ofa 
fictional text can hardly help being personal. In summarising, the 
candidate gives a sort of interpretation and shows how well he 
has understood the text. : : 

The other type invites comment. The text 1s accompanied by a 
series of questions, out of which the candidate must choose a 
specified number; some of them may be obligatory. There may be 
questions concerning details, but most of them presuppose a 
careful and sympathetic study of the text as a whole. Typical 
questions are the kind that ask the candidate to describe a character, 
a situation, or the author’s attitude. He may be asked what the 
author’s choice of words shows in a particular passage, Or his 
task may be to draw a comparison between two scenes. Another 
type of question will ask the candidate to relate a sequence of 
events from the point of view of one of the characters, or a 
question may appeal even more strongly to his imagination and 
his ability to enter into the spirit of a text, but such questions 


will always be optional. 
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I am not pretending that the majority of Danish pupils can 
give really good answers to questions of the above-mentioned 
type. Only the best can do that, but many feel—rightly or wrongly 
—that they can do a job that they need not be too ashamed of, 
and the two new types have the advantage of going hand in hand 
with the kind of work that is done in almost every English lesson: 
summarising or answering questions about the content of what 
has been read. What is not least important is that the majority of 
pupils like to work with these papers; they find them interesting; 
they feel the challenge in them and meet it as well as they can. 


The teachers 


The teaching of English at the elementary and intermediate 
level—up to the ‘realeksamen’—is in the hands of teachers 
trained at so-called ‘seminaria’, roughly corresponding to what 
are now in England called colleges of education. A new law con- 
cerning the training of teachers was passed in 1966, and from now 
on the great majority of entrants to these teacher-training colleges 
will have had six to seven years of English, and those who special- 
ise in that subject at the ‘seminarium’ are thought to have an 
adequate background as teachers of English to pupils below 
gymnasium’ level. It is not a new thing to be able to specialise in 
English at the ‘seminarium’, but unfortunately English is not 
only taught by ‘specialists’, but also by teachers with a consider- 
ably more modest knowledge of the subject. 

Gymnasium’ teachers are university graduates who have 
taken English as a main or a subsidiary subject. Danish under- 
graduates spend an unconscionable time at the university, most 
students in the Arts faculty at least seven to eight years. This is 
too much, of course, but so far all attempts to rationalise the 
work of the undergraduates have been in vain. The more impor- 
tant of recent changes are probably a certain reduction of Old 
English and Middle English and a strengthening of American 
literature. ‘a 

The Institute for the Further Education of ‘Seminarium’-trained 
teachers, which recently obtained university status, has started 
courses leading to an educational degree which combine the 
academic study of a school subject with the study of psychology, 
didactics, and the theory of education. A student who wants to 
start such a course in English must have specialised in that subject 
at the ‘seminarium’ or have a corresponding foundation, and the 
standard aimed at seems to be at least as high as English as 4 
subsidiary subject at the universities. 

At the ‘seminarium’ the professional training is part of the 
course. A university degree is purely academic, and would-be 
teachers take their professional training afterwards over one 
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semester (half a school year). The theoretical part of that course 
is taught by the university, but the ministry is in charge of teaching 
practice, and students are given a full teacher’s salary during the 
course. Each student is attached to one or more teacher-tutors, 
and is visited twice by the state adviser for the subject in question. 
At the end of the semester all students who have finished their 
practice teaching come together for a fortnight’s course where 
teaching methods and other questions are treated in lectures and 
discussions, often based on practical demonstrations in the class- 
room. 

But experienced teachers also have a chance of getting together 
and being informed of recent trends and developments in their 
subject or in teaching methods. The authorities have realised the 
importance of in-service training, and though the money avail- 
able for this purpose is still far from adequate, a beginning has 
been made in close collaboration with teacher organizations, who 
used to be solely responsible for further education arrangements. 
The help that we get from official American and British organi- 
sations is also greatly appreciated. American seminars are arranged 
almost every year in collaboration with the U.S. Educational 
Foundation, and the British Council is helpful in arranging 
courses in Britain every two Or three years. 

For a teacher of foreign languages it is, of course, particularly 
useful to visit the country whose language he teaches as often as 
possible, and not only as a tourist. A limited number of minor 
grants are given to such individual further education schemes, 
and it should also be remembered that Fulbright money sends 
three or four Danish teachers to the United States every year for 
six months, but an arrangement which entitles all teachers to 
some sort of sabbatical leave is still a dream of the future. 

National meetings for each school subject in the October holi- 
days are an old Danish tradition. Regional week-end courses, on 
the other hand, are among the new arrangements that have been 
started. In some of them the participants have practised the use of 
audio-visual aids, and discussed how to fit them into the teaching 

rogramme with the best possible profit. In this school year 

1966-67) regional meetings have been devoted to a kind of 
stocktaking after the first three-year round under the new regu- 
lations. Among the items that were taken up for criticism or 
discussion were the new types of written test, the use of dictionaries 
in the written examination, the problems connected with ‘exten- 
sive’ reading, the role of translation both into and from the 
foreign language, the balance between the various items of which 
the syllabus is composed, whether the requirements are too 
demanding, and what can be done to strengthen the ‘independent’ 


work of the pupils. 
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This last question is much debated at present in this country, 
and of course it does not concern English only, but also other 
subjects. In a new type of school preparing its pupils for a so- 
called Higher Preparatory Examination which will admit success- 
ful candidates to teacher-training colleges and certain other 
institutes of higher education, it has become obligatory for part 
of the English syllabus to be done as ‘independent library work’. 
This provision may very well influence teaching in other types of 
school, e.g. the ‘gymnasium’, where this method of treating part 
of the syllabus has been optional since 1935, but not practised 
very much so far. 

The school laws of 1958 and the regulations worked out in the 
years that followed brought about thoroughgoing changes in the 
teaching of some subjects, but this can hardly be said about 
English. Here the radical change took place about the turn of the 
century, and what has happened since then does not in comparison 
loom quite so large. The reforms of the 1960’s have been well 
received, on the whole, but regulations will never quite satisfy the 
live teacher, even if they are changed at not too infrequent intervals 
so as to be more in harmony with what at a given moment is 
considered a step forward. Discussions about what is the best 
way of doing things go on continuously, and should be given 
every opportunity of continuing, 
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AS TEACHERS, our obligations to the young involve us in two 
kinds of activities which are not necessarily compatible. On the 
one hand we are obliged to look to the intellectual development of 
our charges, and on the other to guide their emotional develop- 
ment. The first is the easier task and some might argue that the 
second involves us in so many difficulties that we would be wise 
to opt out of it. But the emotions are a powerful force in our 
social life and the dangers of unscrupulous appeals to the emotions 
in situations where an intellectual argument would be more 
relevant are a matter of great concern to teachers in all parts of 
the world. It can be argued that the inclusion of such subjects 


Mr Baird writes as a practising poet whose first book of collected poems, 
published in 1963, was the Poetry Book Society’s Summer Choice 
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as painting and music in the curricula of many schools demon- 
strates at least an awareness of the nature of a child’s emotional 
development, and the aim of this article is to suggest that the 
study of poetry, even in a foreign language, belongs to this side of 
the curriculum. 

For the teaching of poetry, like painting, it is important to 
create the right atmosphere. Formality may in certain cases be 
conducive to the effective teaching of facts, but it cannot contri- 
bute to the teaching and the understanding of poetry. Nor indeed 
is seriousness as necessary as some teachers would have us believe. 
Light poetry, funny verse, can be enjoyed and appreciated by 
young people so long as the wit and humour are not too parochial 
in flavour. In the latter category fall most kinds of satirical poetry 
and one would be ill-advised to attempt to teach satire to young 
children, for it always requires explanation and lacks immediacy 


of impact. 


Poetry must be related to the pupil’s experience. It is just possible 


that an exceptionally gifted teacher could make an ‘exotic’ 
experience real for his pupils, that is to say enable them to share 
that experience themselves. But this is surely a most difficult feat 
and it seems foolish to add one more difficulty to a task which 
already bristles with them. On the other hand, poetry related to 
the past of one country is not necessarily irrelevant to the present 
of another. Poetry depicting the manners and mores of nineteenth- 
century English family life is often very meaningful for the Asian 
student, and sentiments which the British teenager would be 
inclined to scoff at are taken very seriously by his Indian counter- 
part. But generalisations are as odious as comparisons: the social 
framework of the community to which the student belongs is the 
factor with the greatest relevance. Japanese students may find a 
charm in Back and side go bare which an Arab student would 
clearly fail to detect. The important thing is for the teacher to be 
able to choose a poem which will communicate. 

For this reason it is unreasonable to expect to teach new struc- 
s and vocabulary during the poetry lesson. If the poetic 
experience encourages the child or young adult to explore the 
unknown within himself, it is clearly unfair to confuse him with 
an external unknown too. Of course, new words may occur in a 
poem and they must be dealt with before the poem is read, if 
their meaning is not immediately evident from their context. The 
amount of detailed explanation with which the teacher will 
indulge himself is governed by the importance of the new word 
within the pattern of the thought or feeling in the poem. It is 
better to err on the side of too little explanation than of too much. 

Poetry can certainly communicate without being understood 
in the intellectual sense, and this is because much of its communi- 
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cation is on another level than the intellectual. The primary 
emotion that the pupil should feel when he is introduced to a new 
poem is recognition. Now this involves something powerful and 
basic; one has only to consider a part of the emotional impli- 
cations of words like ‘mother’ and ‘home’ in the mother-tongue, 
or on a different level the laughter and applause which greet a 
topical allusion in the theatre. It is too much to expect that words 
in a foreign language will evoke the same degree of recognition 
as their mother-tongue equivalents, but if a piece of poetry in the 
foreign language is carefully chosen so that the thoughts or 
feelings it expresses are within the pupil’s range and the poem 
itself is given a fair chance, it will elicit a real emotional response 
from a class. 

What does ‘to give a poem a chance’ imply? For one thing it 
means not abusing a poem. To use a poem as a text on which to 
base a grammar lesson is to abuse it; so is to use it as the material 
for oral or written comprehension. It may be argued, of course, 
that there is nothing sacred about poetry and if we abuse prose 
for those purposes there is no reason why poetry should not be 
treated similarly. There are arguments for and against the use of 
any form of literary English as a base for an elementary language 
lesson, but at the moment the rights and wrongs of that case are 


for very long. In fact, Poetry as poetry should be taught in quite 
another way and with other aims in mind. 

It is essential to choose the right poem for the class. First, it 
should be about something which is within the experience of the 
class or which at least can be brought within their experience. 
Children, after all, often have more imagination than their 
teacher, but their imagination is inevitably based upon reality as 
they know it; to put it crudely, the wonder of human flight de- 
I uman beings are not naturally equipped for 
it. Second, the poem should not contain wihfaroiline construction 
or archaic language. Let us be clear about this; the objection to 


archaic language is not that it lacks contemporaneity but that it 
is likely to involve the teacher in u 


atically to the usage of this decade may be at fault here. And third, 
the teacher should make as certain as he can that the poem he 
chooses is one which he himself can make vivid to the class: this 


Let us suppose that the teacher has set about his task in a 
conscientious way and has chosen a poem expressing a simple 
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thought or emotion well within the range of experience of his 
class, and furthermore a thought or emotion which is acceptable 
to a class with their social and cultural background. If the teacher 
shares this background, it is easy enough; but if he does not he 
would be wise to take pains over this. Let us suppose too that the 
teacher has ensured that every child in the class has a copy of the 
poem, for this is not to be a lesson in oral comprehension. It will 
be a poem using simple vocabulary, if it is to be taught at the 
elementary level. The words of the poem will be used, so far as the 
teacher can ensure, with meanings that the pupils are familiar 
with. We cannot expect associative linking of ideas in a foreign 
language at the elementary level of learning. 
Here is a poem that one might choose. 

Have you ever heard the wind go ‘ Yooooo’ ? 

‘Tis a pitiful sound to hear! 

It seems to chill you through and through 


With a strange and speechless fear. 
‘Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 


When folk should be asleep. 


And many and many’s the time I’ve cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 
Over the land and the deep: 
“Whom do you want, O lonely night, 
That you wail the long hours through?’ 
‘And the night would say in its ghostly way: 

*Yooooo000! 

Yooooooo0! 

Yooooooo0!” 
a complete poem but only the first stanza of 
‘The Night Wind’ by Eugene Field. Nevertheless it may well stand 
by itself, for this stanza expresses an emotion which most children 
have felt. The teacher will begin by reading the poem aloud two 
or three times. With the minimum of questioning he will elicit 
from the class a simple statement of what the poem is about. 
Then, with a view to getting the class to express themselves more 
freely, he will talk about the poem in English. He will not talk 
about concepts in the abstract or about emotions as such, since 
by doing so he will not get much change from his pupils and what 
he gets will be in counterfeit coin. He will approach the poem 
through the person, presumably a child, who is the persona of the 
and he will talk, as far as possible, in the language of the 
poem. When he questions the class he will not invite responses by 
the ‘hands up’ method or whatever the customary form is. 
Instead, he will try to draw the class one by one into a discussion 
of the idea expressed in the poem. Perhaps ‘discussion’ is too 
serious a word for what he is aiming at, for all he wants to do is 
to get the pupils to talk about their own experience with the night 


In fact, this is not 


poem 
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wind. Nor need this process go on for very long. Indeed, for a 
first attempt five minutes may suffice, and this will of course lead 
up to an invitation to the pupils to read a little of the poem aloud. 
If someone is willing to read a line here and there, that will do, 
and since the last thing in the teacher’s mind on this occasion 
should be any idea of ‘correcting’ he would do well to resist the 
temptation to round it all off with one more reading of the poem. 
Much will depend upon the teacher’s relations with his class, but 
it may well be that this whole process will last no more than ten 
minutes. This is particularly likely if the class are not used to 
treating poetry in this way. In any case it should not be allowed 
to go on for too long, ‘too long’ meaning beyond the point when 
the teacher finds himself no longer leading but driving. 

If the technique described is reminiscent of the method used 
by some teachers of English as a mother tongue this is not really 
to be wondered at, for the aim with classes of children, whose 
experience of poetry, whether in their mother tongue or in a 
foreign language, is unlikely to be extensive, is approximately 
the same. Poetry after all is a special use of language. 

However, many teachers of English as a foreign or second lan- 
guage are more familiar with a situation where the study of poetry is 
reserved for mature students at a more advanced level than the 
one described. It would be useful, then, to take a more difficult 
piece of poetry and describe how it might be treated with a first- 
year university class who have had, let us say, six years’ experience 
of learning English. Let us suppose an educational environment 
which is relatively formal and in which one cannot take for 
granted fluency in Spoken English. It is probable that at this 
stage the teacher will not be as free to exercise choice in the poems 
with which he has to deal. 

However, there is a good chance that Wordsworth’s ‘Solitary 
Reaper’ will be on his list and he will be expected to deal thorough- 
ly and academically with the piece. Still, there is no reason why 
the student’s first encounter with the poem should not be as 
pleasurable as possible. Perhaps he will remember that first 
impression long after the notes which he wrote and learned by 
heart for the examination have faded from his mind. 

There are four stanzas in the poem and it might be as well to 
read only the last two, substituting a brief summary for the first 
two. Thus one would begin with the poet’s cry 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 


Wordsworth was not so naif as to suppose that what would inter- 
est the reader was his picture of a girl singing in a field. He knew 
that we would be more interested in himself and his thoughts 
about her. And so we are. No student in the Far East who was at 
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all familiar with the conventions of Chinese or Japanese poetry 
would fail to see that. It is perhaps only the expatriate teacher of 
English abroad who would be likely to draw his class’s attention 
to the girl rather than to the poet. 

It should not be difficult to agree with the class that we are 
concerned here with a poet’s account of how he was affected by 
hearing a girl singing in an unknown tongue as she worked. The 
next three lines are 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 
It will probably be necessary to explain ‘plaintive numbers’. The 
fact that one may have to do so is evidence that the second line 
is written in a different style from the first. The language is, if you 
like, more literary and it is natural to wonder why. Does it seem 
natural to the class that the subject of ‘old, unhappy, far-off 
things’ would merit a shift of register, as one might say ‘Will no 
one tell me . . -> in one tone of voice and use another for specu- 
lation about the answer? The analogy is crude, and in fact the 
cultural background of one’s students may provide something 
more immediately parallel. One might remind a class of Japanese 
students, for instance, of the familiar line mukasi no hikari ima 
izuko and its contrast with a more everyday way of expressing 
the same idea. It would not, however, be a good idea at this point 
to embark upon a perilous disc 


ussion of the literary conventions 

of different linguistic groups. That could be saved for another 
occasion. The thing is to get on with the poem. 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day? 
Wordsworth does not understand the girl’s language and it is 
impossible for him to recognize the register and from that to 
guess at the theme. It may in fact be a song on a more homely 
subject than ‘battles long ago’, the sort of thing that goes on 
happening to people: 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 

That has been, and may be again ? 


too, lends itself to this kind of treatment and 
1 sections of one to three lines in length. 


But since we are repeating the stanza pattern we have the oppor- 
tunity to examine how these sections carry the same rhythmic 
design as the corresponding sections of the third stanza. The 


teacher can compare the rhythm of 
I saw her singing at her work 


The fourth verse, 
breaks down into logica! 


with that of 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
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not by the academic method of scanning but simply by pronoun- 
cing the two lines in as natural a way as possible. In fact, these 
lines do not scan the same. What marks them as rhythmically 
similar, though, is the change from the four stresses of the two 
preceding lines into three stresses in these, a rhythmic change 
which anticipates the change of rhythm, but not the change of 
length, which mark the fourth lines. The only way to demonstrate 
this effectively is by reading the lines with the correct rhythm. 

It is always useful to mark one’s own copy of a poem for 
pauses and stresses before one ventures to read it aloud to a class. 
One would be well advised, by the way, to do this with prose too, 
though here if one gets the rhythm wrong it is not so much of a 
disaster. Where the poetry in the students’ mother tongue is not 
based on the recurrence of stress but on some other principle 
such as the counting of syllables, it is often very difficult for the 
teacher to explain the nature of rhythm in English verse. But if 
explanations are difficult, demonstration is relatively easy so long 
as one remembers that the rhythm of English verse is the natural 
rhythm of the spoken language, not something distinct from it. 
It is true, of course, that in many places teachers, and therefore 
students, are not particularly concerned with what English sounds 
like. But if one disregards this, one misses the point of English 
verse, which is written for the ear in a way that, for example, 
Chinese poetry is not. 

What the teacher should avoid, particularly in the higher 
classes of secondary schools and in universities, is using a poem 
simply as a launching pad for his own flights of fancy. If the 
treatment suggested above sounds laborious, the impression is a 
correct one. It involves the teacher in some labour for which he 
may see no immediate reward. But there is no easy way of teaching 
a class to understand not merely the meaning but also the purpose 
of a piece of poetry written in a foreign language. A strange fact 
is that it is sometimes only through the intensive textual study of 
poetry in an alien tongue that young people come to appreciate 
the poetry, or the absence of it, in their mother tongue. The study 
of English literature has been known more than once to give 
impetus to a flagging tradition of literary composition in another 
language. Literature, after all, is an international product. On the 
other hand, where there is a lively tradition of composition in the 
students’ mother tongue, there may well be some translations 
into English available and much can be learnt by teacher as well 
as students from a critical study of some of these. 

What has been said so far does not by any means exhaust the 
subject. Readers may like to consider some of the following points: 
Granted that use can be made of poetry appreciation at a fairly 
elementary level of language-learning, how far should the teacher 
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be governed in the choice of suitable poems by his own mature 
tastes and how much by his pupils’ less sophisticated reactions to 
poems? How far can a grammatical analysis on the lines of the 
rhythmic one described above present advanced pupils with 
another aspect of patterning within a poem? Would what is often 
referred to as allusion in poetry be better treated from the point of 
view of linguistic collocation? What part has choral work to 


play in the teaching of poetry? 
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WE HAVE RECEIVED the following list from the University of 
London Institute of Education of theses and dissertations on 
subjects relevant to the teaching of English as a foreign language. 
Note: 1. This list includes only theses and dissertations. It does 
not include Associateship reports—a list of which will 
appear in due course—nor does it include papers sub- 
mitted as part of the examination requirements for the 
Diploma in T.E.F.L. 

2. Some of the theses or dissertations in this list are con- 
cerned primarily with English as a mother tongue— 
marked ‘E.M.T.’—but much of their content is relevant 
to E.F.L. teaching. 

3. These theses and dissertations may be consulted in the 
library of the Institute of Education—or other appro- 
priate constituent college of the University of London— 
or in the Senate House Library or the University of 
London, or it is sometimes possible for them to be 
borrowed on inter-library loan for consultation in 


another library. 
1953 : 
P. E. Bartlett The influence of learning grammar on the 
comprehension of modern English prose. 
M.A. 1953. E.M.T. 


An analysis of English abilities in primary and 


C. H. J. Smith 
secondary modern school children. Ph.D. 
1953. E.M.T. 
w. J. Walsh A study of the assessment and the modification 
of the attitudes of secondary school pupils 
towards poetry. M.A. 1953. E.M.T. 
E. M. Moore A study of the language of some London 


children (aged 3-6 years). M.A. 1953. E.M.T. 
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1954 
R. J. Harris 


F. S. Whitehead 


1955 
A. Koumari 


G. D. Millican 


1956 
M. Mechner 


E Wickramasuriya 


V. B. Warden 


1958 
G. L. Barnard 


S. R. Estaphanos 


S. F. W. Fagan 


E. N. M. B. Fernando 


T. Yung 


1959 
R. S. Adam 


M. M. Kay 


H. M. Kyi 


K. Bhattacharya 


Mrs Lutfannessa and 
L. Chowdhury 


The attitude to poetry of boys between the ages 
of eleven and fifteen. M.A. 1954. E.M.T. 
An investigation into the attitudes of grammar- 
school boys and girls aged 11-16 towards some 
words of English prose fiction commonly used in 
school. M.A. 1954. E.M.T. 


Certain uses of the English passive voice and 
their teaching to foreign students. M.A. 1955. 
An investigation into standards of written 
English among students in training colleges. 
M.A. 1955. E.M.T. 


Some problems of the collocating of verb and 
particle in the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. M.A. 1956. 

The development of reading tests for Ceylon 
students, M.A. 1956. 

Construction and standardisation of a reading 
comprehension test. M.A. 1956. E.M.T. 


A field study of some problems of primary 
education in Ghana with special reference to the 
teaching of English and its use as the medium 
of instruction from Primary I. M.A. 1958. 
A critical examination of current ideas as to the 
aim _ Of foreign-language teaching and its 
requirements. M.A. 1958. 

An analysis of the written English of some 
Jamaican city children, with suggestions for the 
teaching of English in Jamaican senior schools. 
M.A. 1958. 

An investigation into the written English of 
Ceylonese candidates for the General Certificate 
of Education. M.A. 1958. 

An analysis of the written English of Chinese 
pupils in Hong Kong. M.A. 1958. 


Social factors in second-language learning 
(with special reference to the Fiji Islands). 
Ph.D. 1959, 
An examination of some psychological effects 
in teaching English in schools. M.A. 1959. 
E.M.T. 
Studies in the construction and analysis of 
reading comprehension tests for use in Burma at 
high school and college level. M.A. 1959- 
A historical study of the language problem in 
Bengal from the Muslim period to the end of the 
British period. M.A. 1959, 
An investigation of the language situation and 
educational policy in East Pakistan. M.A. 1959- 
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1960 


Mohamed M. Al-Haruny Teaching English in the Arabic-speaking Middle 


C. T. Leong 


F. Ma’ia’i 


1961 
F. C. Tampoe 


1962 
R. J. Harris 


H. A. I. Soraya 


1963 
D. R. Craig 


D. G. Cuffil 


C. H. Garwood 


M. A. Tickoo 


P. N. Vanezis 


1964 
R. Gaspar 


1965 
B. A. Babalola 


S. R. N. Dangarembga 


E with particular reference to Egypt. M.A. 
1960. 

An examination of certain linguistic features in 
textbooks on physics up to G.C.E. ‘O’ level. 
M.A. 1960. 

Bilingualism in Western Samoa: the problems 
and implications for education. Ph.D. 1960. 


A study of the so-called ‘simple present’ tense in 
spoken English, and its presentation to pupils 
learning English as a foreign language. M.A. 
1961. 


An experimental inquiry into the functions and 
value of formal grammar in the teaching of 
English, with special reference to the teaching of 
correct written English to children aged twelve 
to fourteen, Ph.D. 1962. E.M.T. 
An investigation into the written English of 
students in Cairo Teacher Training College. 


M.A. 1962. 


A comparative study of the written English of 
some 14-year-old Jamaican children and English 
children. M.A. 1963. 

Problems in the teaching of English in the island 
of Trinidad from 1797 to the present date. M.A. 
1963. 

The examination of certain linguistic structures 
contained in Chemistry textbooks used in 
courses for G.C.E. M.A. 1963. 

A comparative study of four types of school 
textbooks for beginners in English as a foreign 
language. M.A. 1963 

A study of the development of the teaching of 
English in Cyprus with special reference to 
political and social factors, M.A. 1963. 


The prediction of errors in the reading of English 
on the basis of misleading analogies in English 
spelling. M.A. 1964. E.M.T. 


An investigation into the English ability of 
grade II student teachers in Nigeria. M.A. 1965. 
A study of the reading habits of African school 
boys and girls in Rhodesia aged 11+ to 17+, 
with suggestions for encouraging wide reading 
in English. M.A. 1965. 
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1966 
M.S. M.A. W. Abu Taleb 


H. B. M. Al-Sawaf 


V. C. Bickley 


Salah El Din Omer 


M. E. Osmers 


Donald G. Wilson 


1967 
Maida A-L. Al-Rufai 


L. L. Camaiora 


Kwon Wai, Rosaline Chill 
George Derek Fowler 
Rhoda Jolly Kayanja 


Thomas Lewis Marsters 


Daniel Agboda Ologunde 
M. Shafer 


Prokopios N. Vanezis 


Ella Marmura 


The value of English literature in teaching 
English as a foreign language. M.A. 1966. 
A study of the standard of English composition 
in Iraqi secondary schools. M.A. 1966. 

The English language in Java, Malaya, and 
Singapore. A comparative study of its place in 
the three societies and their education systems. 
Ph.D. 1966. 

The teaching of English in Northern Sudan; its 
historical development, problems, and future 
responsibilities. M.A. 1966. 

A study of the present-day spoken English of 
Church sermons. M.Phil. 1966. 

Some theoretical considerations underlying the 
English-language-teaching policy for Jamaican 
schools. M.A. 1966. 


An assessment of the spoken English of uni- 
versity entrants in Iraq—2 vols. M.Phil. 1967. 
A description of nominal group premodification 
in English and Italian with a brief treatment of 
the principal structural differences. M.Phil. 1967. 
(Registered at King’s College). 

Some observations on the English modal 
auxiliaries. M.A. 1967. 

Some characteristics of the pronunciation of 
Greek learners of English. M.A. 1967. 

The problem of meaning in teaching a foreign 
language. M.A. 1967. 

A critical account of the provision made in the 
United Kingdom for overseas students wishing 
to improve their English. M.Phil. 1967. r 
A comparative study of the systems of tense in 
English and Yoruba. M.A. 1967. 

A phonological study of some aspects of the 
English pronunciation of a group of Yoruba 
primary school children. M. Phil. 1967 

The present day world position of English and 
its importance for communication and general 
advancement. Ph.D. 1967. n 
Time reference in the verb forms of English. 
M.A. 1967. 


Newsboard 


1. New Examination Syllabuses 
Trinity College of Music has for 
many years conducted external 
examinations in speech subjects both 
at home and overseas and its first 
syllabus in Spoken English as a 
Second Language appeared in 1938. 
Two new syllabuses, compiled with 
the help of Dr W. R. Lee, are now 
available—one comprising twelve 
Grades and the other leading to a 
Teachers’ Licentiate Diploma. Both 
contain valuable book lists and 
helpful advice to candidates. The 
Grades span every level of achieve- 
ment from the most elementary to 
the most advanced and the require- 
ments, except for the first two 
Grades, are equally suitable for 
children or adults, The foundation 
of the syllabus is a sequence of 
fundamental English structures and 
usages introduced in stages so that 
the learner’s command of the lan- 
guage is gradually built up. The 
requirements are cumulative. The 
conversational sections of each Grade 
carry the greatest proportion of 
marks. Readers or text books are not 
introduced until Grade VI and though 
the syllabus includes numerous sug- 
gestions the choice of book is left 
entirely to the teacher. Due import- 
ance is also given to reading (both 
silently and aloud) and candidates 
are questioned on the meaning of 
passages read. From Grade IX the 
candidate is expected to re-tell in his 
own words a passage read to him by 
the examiner and in the two top 
Grades the candidate must also 
re-tell in writing a passage read 
at normal conversational speed. 
Throughout the Grades the candi- 
date is assessed on his ability to 
communicate. He is not required at 


any point to explain grammar or 
structure. 

The candidate’s mark cards have 
been devised to be informative to 
the teacher and to help the examiner 
arrive at a feir and objective assess- 
ment of the candidate’s achievement 
in each particular skill. Thus, for 
example, in the conversational sec- 
tion of Grades VI and VII the card 
lists Understanding, Fluency and 
Speed, Stress and Intonation, 
Sounds, Readiness, Accuracy of Lan- 
guage and Intelligibility as headings 
to be considered in arriving at the 
assessment. 

The syllabus for the Teachers’ 
Licentiate Diploma was introduced 
for the first time last year as a 
result of numerous requests from 
teachers in Italy. The examination 
may be taken by teachers of any 
nationality whether their native 
language is English or not. There is a 
three-hour paper which demands a 
grasp and understanding of the main 
phonological, lexical, and syntactical 
features of English. The candidate 
must also be able to discuss ways of 
teaching English as a foreign language 
in a variety of circumstances and 
must be able to transcribe into 
phonetic script. The oral part of the 
examination includes conversation, 
answering questions on practical 
phonetics and reading aloud, In part 
three the candidate gives a thirty- 
minute lesson to a class in front 
of the examiner and subsequently 
answers questions on his teaching 
technique. 

In conducting these examinations 
Trinity is sticking to its traditional 
policy of recruiting its examiners in 
the U.K. and sending them out 
specially for each examination tour. 
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Syllabuses and full information 
may be had on request from the 
Secretary, Trinity College of Music, 
Mandeville Place, London, W.1. 


2. The Association of Teachers of 
English as a Foreign Language 
(ATEFL) is now a section of the 
Fédération Internationale des Pro- 
fesseurs de Langues Vivantes (FIPLV). 
Teachers of English who belong to 
national associations of modern- 
language teachers affiliated to FIPLV 
are nominally all members of ATEFL. 
If they wish to become active mem- 
bers and receive the ATEFL News- 
letter, they should write to the 
headquarters of their national associ- 
ation. 

ATEFL is open to teachers of any 
nationality living in any part of the 


a 


1. Mr J. A. Moody writes from 
Zambia: In E.L.T. for January 1968, 
I was interested to read the letter 
from Mr N. O. Hudson, in Swazi- 
land, who Suggested that many 
‘common errors’ in students’ English 
there may result from an exposure to 
Elizabethan English (Shakespeare 
and the King James Version of the 
Bible) during the process of learning 
modern English. This possible source 
of errors has suggested itself to me 
also, and I have investigated to some 
extent errors which were fairly com- 
mon among students who entered 
the University of Zambia in 1966, 
many of whom had a type of secon- 
dary education similar to the one 
Mr Hudson mentions. I have attemp- 
ted to classify these ‘Shakespearian- 


world who have had experience of 
teaching English asa foreignlanguage. 
The subscription for members resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom is £1. 
Overseas members may choose one 
of the following subscriptions: 

(a) ATEFL only—Newsletter by 
surface mail—10/-. 
or(b) ATEFL only, if they live 
outside Europe and wish to receive 
the Newsletter by airmail—£1. 
or (c) ‘English Language Teaching’ 
and ATEFL membership, surface 
mail rate—£1 1s. 
or (d) ‘English Language Teaching’ 
and ATEFL  membership—with 
ATEFL Newsletter by airmail— 
£1 11s. 

Fuller particulars of the Associ- 
ation are obtainable from ATEFL, 
16 Alexandra Gardens, Hounslow, 
Middlesex, England. 
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isms’ in the English of many of our 
students and have come up with the 
following tentative list: 


1. Misuse of do (did, does) 

A. Using this auxiliary when 
the emphatic is not required: 
Ido come from Kabwe. 

He did tell me about his trip. 

B. Omitting the auxiliary from 
a question: 

What think you about this? 
Know you what I mean? 

C. Omitting the auxiliary in the 
negation of a verb: 

Iknow not what to do. 
Believe not everything he says. 


2. Use of no for not: 
Thave no any money. 
Ido no have any money. 
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3. Confusion of countable and un- 
countable nouns: 
I have desire to do this. 
Take a care of yourself. 
He is acting in strange 
manner. 
4. Inversion of subject and verb: 
This will I do. 
Find we the way... 

5. Misuse of phrasal verbs: 

A. Verb with unnecessary 
preposition: 
trained up, command upon 
me. 

B. Misused prepositions: 
spoke on (for spoke for), 
think on (for think about). 

6. Pronouns: 

A. Used unnecessarily: 
Sit you there. 
B. Absence or misuse of the 
reflexive: 
T’'ll hide me: I hurt me. 
7. Use of the infinitive after make: 
He made me to go. 
8. Miscellaneous archaisms: 
This our country. 
must needs. 
alway (for always) 

As you can see, most of these 
examples are grammatical rather 
than lexical. It would appear to me 
that such errors are more serious than 
most of the ones Mr Hudson men- 
tions, since they seem to be the 
result of generalising from construc- 
tions in Elizabethan English rather 
than of imitating or copying specific 
expressions in Shakespeare or the 
King James Version of the Bible. 

Tt seems to me that the tendency 
of learners to make errors in modern 
English is often reinforced by reading 
Elizabethan English. The problem 
is made all the more serious by the 
close, detailed analysis of Shake- 
speare which is often required in 
School Certificate syllabuses and 
examinations. Furthermore, I am 
afraid that in many cases of teaching 
Shakespeare in schools, little is done 
to encourage students to appreciate 
the fact that Elizabethan English is 
an historical, often an archaic, form 


of the language. 


Should Shakespeare, then, not be 
taught in secondary schools where 
English is being studied as a second 
language? What would be gained 
and what would be lost? I would be 
interested in comments from your 
readers. 


2. Dr Mezei-Erdely writes from 
Budapest: Although M. Cooray’s 
article in E.L.T., XXI, 3, contains a 
lot of valuable information for the 
practising teacher, it would be even 
more useful if the author had relied 
on previous publications in £.L.7. 
on this subject. 

While agrecing with the author 
that the transformational approach 
in teaching the passive voice should 
be restricted, I do not see any reason 
for abolishing it altogether. What we 
need is: (1) To delimit the scope and 
refine the technique of the transform- 
ational approach; (2) To group and 
list verb-phrases—in a more system- 
atic way than has been done so far— 
representing passive voice structures 
as ‘linguistic patterns in their own 
right’. 

As to requirement 1: the trans- 
formational approach is justified 
when there is (a) anonymity of the 
doer (unknown, impersonal, not 
interesting, not important); (b) spec- 
ial prominence or specificity of the 
doer. Transformations, however 
should not be mechanical, as in ‘The 
man hit the dog’ = ‘The dog was hit 
by the man’, but should constitute 
paraphrases of the original state- 
ments. E.g. ‘Somebody has locked 
the door’ is to be transformed into 
‘The door has been locked’. The 
first sentence, being a paraphrase of 
the second, shows that we do not 
know or are not interested in the 
doer of the action. To demonstrate 
specificity we take a sentence like ‘It 
was Peter who hit the dog, not Paul’ 
to be transformed into ‘The dog was 
hit by Peter not by Paul’. 

As to requirement 2, I suggest 
grouping passive voice phrasal verbs 
on the basis of possible drill patterns 
in which they may be presented: 
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(a) Expressions of states of mind: 


To be delighted to be horrified 
impressed worried 
excited surprised/at/ 
annoyed pleased/with/ 
frightened afraid/of/ 


Although the above do not need a complement (‘Mary was delighted’) 
they often are followed by an infinitive (‘Mary was delighted to hear my 
words’) and sometimes by an agent (‘Mary was delighted by my words’.) /To 


be drilled with the instruction ‘Complete it with an infinitive’, ‘Complete it 
with an agent.’/ 


(b) Expressions of conditions: 


in persons: She is reserved in things: It is damaged 
educated surrounded 
tired drenched 
bored broken 
married torn 


/In some of these the meaning will preclude any complement. Drills may there- 


fore be based on the instruction ‘Complete where meaningful with by the 
work, by the storm,’ etc./ 


(c) Phrases beginning with the impersonal ‘it’: 
It is said 

alleged 
expected 
believed that he will accept it. 
reported 
understood 
known 


mae phrases lend themselves to transformations into infinitive structures of 
the type 


He is said to accept it 
alleged to have accepted it 
expected to be willing to accept it 
etc. 


and are to be drilled accordingly. 


(d) Passive-voice phrases in which agent or adverbial complement are indispen- 
sable: 
He was brought up by his aunt 
in England 
properly 
The country was run by the Labour Party. 
on sound principles. 
The part of the mother was played by Nancy. 
well. 
Most of the talking was done by the visitor. 
after lunch. 
The sonnet was written by Shakespeare. 
in the usual way. 
before the war. 
on a slip of brown paper. 
/Possible drills: ‘Replace the agent by an adverbial complement.’/ 
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(e) Basic passive voice phrases to be introduced at the initial stage of the course 
and to be drilled, each separately: 


Phrase: Type of drill: 
be spoken in English is spoken in G.B. 
French... 
German... 


Butter is made from... 
Sweaters are made of ... 


Shoes... 
Soap is used for cleaning 


be made from/of 


be used for 
Bricks are used for... 
Machines... 

be born in I was born in the country 


Marco Polo was born... 
Einstein 

Mary was dressed in blue 
Paul was dressed in. . . 
The children... 


be dressed in 


be concerned with 

be faced with 

be packed with 

be derived from 

be based on 

be sold/bought 

be wrapped in 

be engaged in 

be divided into 

The anonymity and si 

to above, will also be u: 
article on page 205, in which a hi; 


pecificity criteria for the use of passive voice, referred 
seful in explaining why sentences listed in Cooray’s 
ghly personal aspect of the event is expressed 
(She changed her clothes, He reached out his hand, etc.) would sound grotesque 
if transformed into the passive on the one hand, and on the other why sen- 
tences listed by L. Mihailović (E.L.T. XX, 2) would lose all meaning if the 
inanimate, specific agent were left out. (Act one was not followed by act two. 
His mind was inhabited by a feeling of despair. His seedy accent was replaced 


by a booming contralto.) 


3. Mrs M. Pany writes from Montevideo: In E.L.T. of October 1967 (XXII, 
1) in your answer to question 5 (‘Which infinitive, active or passive is more 
appropriate . . .”) you made an attempt at explaining grammar by situational 
contexts, yet, as you say, ‘even this distinction is not a very definite one’. 
I should like to explain the difference grammatically by means of trans- 
formations: 
from here is not difficult —— It is not difficult to find 


(a) To find John’s house 
John’s house from here. ——> John’s house is not difficult to find from here. 
) This matter is 


(b) 1. This matter is important 
2. It musn’t be left until tomorrow —too important fo be left until 
to leave 


or 
You musn’t leave it... 


(c) 1. These boxes are not strong 
2. They cannot be used as a 
platform, 


or 
You cannot use them 


tomorrow. 


These boxes are not 

strong enough to be used 
to use 

as a platform. 
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Have you any tea to offer 
Í to the workmen ? 


(d) 1. Have you any tea? 
2. I want to offer it to the 
workmen. 


Now let us look at some simpler sentences of the same type: 


Type (a) to learn English is difficult —— It is difficult to learn English.—— 
English is difficult to learn. 


Compare with: 
Type (b) 1. English is difficult. ] English is too 
2. It cannot be learnt in difficult to be learnt/to learn 
a year, or J in a year. 


You cannot learn it in a year. 


Type (d) 1. Have you any tea? 
2. I want to offer it to the 
workmen. 


Have you any tea to offer 


> 
F to the workmen. 


Compare with: 


Type (c) 1. This tea is not strong. 
2. It cannot be offered to 
the workmen, or 


This tea is not strong enough 
to be offered|to offer to the 
workmen. 


You cannot offer it to 
the workmen. 


Conclusion: In the sentences type (b) and (c) an active or a passive infinitive 
are possible because they derive either from basic active sentences or from 
their passive transformations. 

In the sentences type (a) and (d) only the active infinitive is possible, since 
they derive from basic sentences where only an active infinitive is possible in 
(a) as the subject and in (b) as part of the predicate. 

I have been using transformations in teaching English syntax quite success- 
fully for some time now and I wish more teachers would turn for help to 
contemporary grammarians like Paul Roberts, author of ‘English Sentences’, 
and R. P. Stockwell, J. D. Bowen, and J. W. Martin, authors of ‘The Gram- 


matical Structures of English and Spanish’. 


4. Dr P. R. Campbell writes from 
the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver: With reference to Wil- 
liam Fong’s article ‘Canadian English 
Spelling’, in the May 1968 issue of 
E.L.T. I find it odd indeed that his 
references should list ‘Canadian 
editions of American and British 
dictionaries’ but make no mention 
whatever of the three existing 
Canadian English dictionaries. These 
are: 

Dictionary of Canadian English: 

The Beginning Dictionary, by Avis, 
Gregg, Lovell and Scargill. 1962. 
The Intermediate Dictionary, by 
Avis, Gregg, and Scargill, 1963. 
The Senior Dictionary, by Avis, 
Drysdale, Gregg and Scargill. 1967. 

All published by Gage, Toronto. 


5. Mr D. Mills writes from Dahomey: 
L. A. Hill’s article in E.L.T. of 
January 1968 seems to need com- 
ment, if not refutation. He attempts 
to suggest what might be the role of 
the language laboratory (LL) in 
language teaching. While much of 
what he writes is valid, I feel that he 
misunderstands the main purpose of 
the LL. For him the LL presents new 
material to the pupil, words and 
sentences the pupil has not heard 
before, and for this reason he insists 
on the need for high-quality equip- 
ment. 

But surely new material should be 
presented in the classroom rather 
than in the LL. New words and 
phrases should first be pronounced 
where the child does not have to 
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rely on electronic equipment to know 
how to pronounce them, but where 
he can hear the teacher’s voice 
coming direct from his vocal organs 
without passing through a micro- 
phone and a pair of earphones, and 
where, equally important, he can 
see the position of the teacher’s lips 
(and perhaps teeth and even tongue). 
Mr Hill has surely discovered that, 
even with top-quality equipment, 
correcting pronunciation in a LL is a 
frustrating business. It is surely 
preferable that the student should 
practise new words and phrases by 
imitating the teacher face to face. 

The LL can now be used to recapi- 
tulate and practise the new material. 
In this way the student recognises 
words and structures he has already 
heard, and does not have to try to 
imitate entirely new sounds or 
combinations of sounds. In the next 
classroom lesson the teacher will, 
before presenting any further new 
material, check that the LL lesson 
has been thoroughly assimilated. 

Thus the quality of the equipment 
becomes less important, and this 
seems the only realistic approach 
which most schools, especially in the 
developing countries, can possibly 


Question Box 


1. In the opening chapter of Aldous 
Huxley’s Crome Yellow we read 
that the young poet, Denis Stone, 
was ‘enamoured with the beauty of 
words’. Why not ‘enamoured of’? 
My grammar book allows no choice 
of preposition in this context. 

ANSWER. Your grammar book is 
right: enamoured of is usual. When 
Bottom the weaver sang aloud to 
show that he was not afraid (in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream TII i 141) 


adopt. Fidelity of sound tends 
naturally to deteriorate with time, 
even if one uses the most expensive 
of equipment, and high-quality tech- 
nicians are not easy to find. Even 
with good equipment I have found 
that intelligent pupils can make 
utter nonsense of some phrases 
simply because they were meeting 
them for the first time in the LL. On 
the other hand, pupils have spent 
extremely valuable sessions using 
tape-recorders which really should 
have been out for repair because of 
amplifier trouble—simply because 
their knowledge of the work being 
done enabled them to practice and 
improve their English in spite of the 
crackling sounds and fuzzy English 
voice coming into their earphones. 

I should hate to think that some- 
one might not buy a LL because he 
was convinced by Mr Hill’s article 
that only an expensive ‘high-fidelity’ 
LL was really satisfactory. What is 
in my opinion vital in a LL is a kind 
of ‘solidity’: machinery that goes on 
working at a good average level of 
efficiency, not liable to frequent 
breakdowns, easy to maintain, and 
with knobs and switches that do not 
break after fifty hours’ use. 


Titania, Queen of the Fairies, teased 
him by saying: 
I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing 
again; 
Mine eye is much enamoured of 
thy note. 
The French-derived verb to enamour 
‘to inspire with love’ is seldom used 
today in the active voice. It is gen- 
erally limited in use to this phrase 
with the past participle: to be enam- 
oured of ‘to be in love with, to be 
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delighted with’. It is probable that 
because these last expressions have 
with, and not of, Huxley (a careful 
writer as a rule) has inadvertently 
departed from accepted usage. 

Your question is a very interesting 
one in that it has some bearing on the 
uses of prepositions in general. Like 
determiners, pronouns, auxiliary 
verbs and conjunctions, prepositions 
are structure words. Prepositions 
are countables and they form closed 
systems. They have no full lexical 
meanings in themselves since it is 
their sole function to show relation- 
ships between words in a sentence. 
Different to (or even than) means the 
same as different from, but current 
usage requires us to prefer the latter 

[S.P.] 


2. Recently I heard a well-educated 
person say ‘I should have liked to 
have been there, but I got held up ina 
traffic jam’. Is this a possible use of 
the perfect infinitive? 

ANSWER. It is, I must admit, a very 
common use even among educated 
people, but, if you come to look at 
this verbal phrase more closely, you 
will see that it is somewhat confused. 
The concept of past time is expressed 
in the tense of the finite conditional 
should have liked. It need not be 
expressed yet again in the infinitive. 
‘I should have liked to be there’ is 
therefore the acceptable wording 
in this particular context. 

You can show the uses of tenses 
by drawing a horizontal line and 
indicating the present moment by 
an arrow moving from left to right. 
The subtle relations between tense 
in speech and time in reality can then 
be shown by simple devices. 

Try doing this to illustrate the two 
sentences above: ‘I should have 
liked to be there’ (correct) and ‘I 
should have liked to have been there’ 
(redundant). Then go on to show, 
by means of dots and lines on your 
diagram, that the perfect infinitive 
might be rightly used in a different 
and somewhat exceptional context: 
‘I should have liked to be there and 
I should have liked to have had (at 


some time previously) earlier notice 
of that meeting’. This would be a 
rather clumsy way of saying it, but 
it would be grammatically logical. 
[S.P.] 


3. In second-language teaching, is it 
a sound testing principle to ask 
pupils to distinguish between right 
and wrong forms, as in ‘Underline 
the correct word in the brackets: 
They (striked, strikes, struck) the iron 
when it was hot’, or ‘Underline the 
three incorrect tenses in the fol- 
lowing passages.’ 

ANSWER. Tests and examinations are 
one thing and teaching is another. 
Tests and examinations often, how- 
ever, influence teaching. Language 
teachers have a tendency to include 
in their work with a class the kind of 
tests they know the pupils will get 
later. For this reason it is preferable, 
in working out and adopting tests, 
to take their ‘backwash’ effects on 
teaching fully into consideration. The 
type of test you refer to here is 
likely to have undesirable ‘back- 
wash’ effects. As a general principle 
it is bad to expose pupils deliberately 
to error. Learners who have mastered 
the use of the form struck will of 
course have no difficulty in selecting 
it for the sentence you give, but 
others may be merely confused. 
Regularly to give such exercises 
would be to lose time better spent 
in teaching struck and other Simple 
Past forms in contexts where they are 
appropriate. 

There might be more to be said 
for this type of test if there was 
some way of preventing its use in the 
classroom teaching programme, but 
even as a test it has disadvantages. 
For instance, a mere guesser has 
a one in three chance of choosing the 
right word. Similar objections may 
be raised to the other test question 
cited (‘Underline the three incorrect 
tenses’, etc.). It is objectionable 
chiefly because its retrospective 
effects on teaching are likely to be 
undesirable. 

However, this is not to say that 
the presentation of incorrect forms 
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ina lesson is always to be condemned. 
When it is known that the pupils are 
already accustomed to a particular 
incorrect form, it may do no harm, 
and possibly much good, to set that 
form side by side with the correct 
one (i.e. the correct one ina particular 
context). Attention may usefully be 
called to common errors, so long as 
it is the correction and not the error 
which is given prominence and 
practised. On the other hand, to 
call the pupils’ attention to errors 
which they have not made and to 
say ‘Do not make them’ seems an 
unjustifiable procedure. [W.R.L.] 


4. Ina lesson in ‘reading comprehen- 
sion’, how far is it advisable to ex- 
plain a few words, probably unfami- 
liar to the pupils, at the beginning of 
the lesson? 

ANSWER. It depends on the words and 
the reading passage. If there are so 
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TEACHING STRUCTURAL 
ENGLISH. G. A. Pittman. Ginn. 
1963 (revised edition, 1967). 

iii+211 pp. 12s. 6d. 

is book is good value. It is a 
ward account of some 
important features of English struc- 
ture with useful advice as to how to 
teach them. It is not, and does not 
pretend to be, a detailed or scholarly 
account of English grammar. Scholar- 
ship is there, but it is in the back- 
ground. Pittman is intensely practical, 
and any teacher who is anxious to 
teach English well will be glad to 


have this book. 
A glance at the chapter headings 


Th 
straightfor 


many unknown words that the 
pupils would not be able to grasp 
the general sense of the passage, it is 
clearly necessary to explain some of 
them beforehand: but why give the 
pupils so difficult a passage? If there 
are few unknown words, it seems 
preferable for these to make their 
bow, so to speak, within the general 
context of the passage, and for the 
pupils to guess at or get a general 
impression of their meaning (in that 
context). But even where the un- 
known words are few, there may be 
one or two ‘key’ words among them 
without an understanding of which 
the passage as a whole is not in- 
telligible, and these should be briefly 
explained or translated before it is 
read. Broadly speaking, however, 
the principle is: ‘Let words make 
their effect ina context’. [W.R.L.] 


Readers are asked not to send in 
more than two queries at a time. 


may be misleading. Chapter 4, ‘The 
Structure of English I—General ; The 
Verb’, contains a good deal besides 
the verb. There are, for example, 
notes on word frequency, on function 
words, on sentence patterns, and on 
word order in nominal groups, before 
one reaches the section on the verb. 
The prospective buyer is accordingly 
advised (if he has access to a book- 
shop) to leaf carefully through the 
pages; he will then discover the re- 
markable amount of material the 
book contains. 

There are gaps, of course. There 
might have been more on syntax, on 
vocabulary, and on teaching method. 
There are things which might have 
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been better put, like the reference on 
page 56 to ‘English verbs which form 
their past tense by adding -ed’, the 
written form, and this under the 
heading Sound groups. There are in- 
evitably places where one disagrees 
with the author. In Chapter 2 he 
suggests that success in mastering the 
language is the most effective kind of 
motivation. There is some truth in 
this, but motivation is linked with 
factors outside the classroom. In one 
country, where English is not well 
taught, everyone learns it; in another, 
where much time and energy are 
given to improving foreign-language 
teaching, interest still lags. On 
another page (178) we read ‘. . . it 
seems a pity to use our limited time 
in the classroom for an activity 
(reading) which can be done equally 
well outside the classroom’. There 
should, of course, be plenty of 
opportunity for reading out of class; 
but it is a necessary part of a teacher’s 
work to train his pupils to read 
effectively various kinds of material, 
and this must be done in the 
classroom. 

Pittman accepts most of the 
modern principles underlying for- 
eign language teaching, including 
behaviourist theories about habit- 
forming. This is not a speculative 
book. It presents the facts and the 
methods in an unvarnished, almost 
dogmatic way. There is no harm in 
this; the book will be all the more 
valuable to practising teachers who 
have little or no time for theory, 
Though much of his book owes 
something to studies in grammar and 
linguistics generally, Pittman dis- 
misses the linguists with a curt nod, 
They are not, he says, the people to 
construct teaching material for the 
classroom. In this respect he may be 
right. 

Of the many good things in the 
book the following deserve special 
mention: 

Firstly, the Twenty-One Patterns 
which occur with verbs, from the 
use of intransitive verbs (Pattern 1) 
to ‘Verb + Direct Object + Noun 
(object complement)’ (Pattern 21). 


Plenty of examples are given of all 
these patterns. 

Secondly, the thorough treatment 
of nouns and other features in 
Chapter 5. 

Thirdly, the direct and useful 
advice to teachers in Chapter 8. 

Fourthly, the classroom activities 
described in Chapter 9, and ‘The 
Teacher’s Kit’ in the same chapter. 

The book concludes with a useful 
select bibliography and an index. It 
is recommended to all who teach the 
use of the basic structure of the 
language. They will find it invaluable. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. Language and 
Language Learning series No. 17. 
Ed. by Hans Jalling. Oxford 
University Press. 1968. x+109 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


This volume consists of the main 
lectures given at the Ninth Congress 
of the Fédération Internationale des 
Professeurs de Langues Vivantes 
(FIPLY), held at Uppsala, Sweden, 
in 1965. It has been a long time 
appearing, and a lot of water has 
flowed under the bridge since then. 
Indeed, the FIPLV has held its Tenth 
Congress. Nevertheless language- 
teaching theory and practice are not 
in such rapid change that much in 
the volume under review is outdated. 
On the contrary, there is a great deal 
of interest, and perhaps of Perennial 
interest. 

Michael Taylor contributes, from 
the viewpoint of a teacher in an 
international school (Atlantic Col- 
lege) on ‘The Place of Language 
Study in International Education’. 
‘It can be argued’, he says, ‘that the 
best time to sow the seeds of inter- 
national awareness would be in late 
adolescence, when a boy or girl has 
attained a reasonable degree of 
stability in his or her own culture, 
but has a longing for intellectual and 
moral exploration before inevitably 
treading the narrower path of 
vocational preparation.’ According 
to Taylor, ‘a more solid and compre- 
hensive intercultural awareness’ can 
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only be based on allegiance to a 
particular culture, At an international 
school nobody can regard language 
A as ‘the only possible vehicle of 
experience’ when all around he hears 
languages B, C, D, etc., in use. 
Residence in such a school also offers 
‘the chance to live and act in natural 
ways with the language as one’s 
medium, and ‘controlled leisure for 
extra study and conversation in 
favourable surroundings, and in 
particular for the use of the language 
laboratory’. Taylor’s view, however, 
is that ‘it is impossible to use 
another language properly if you are 
careless with your own’. 

P. Strevens summarises what was 
evidently a long and complicated 
discussion on ‘Linguistics and Re- 
search in Modern Language Teach- 
ing’. This is a difficult thing to do, 
and inevitably the summary is a bit 
thin in places. Strevens brings out 
well the nature of the forces bringing 
change to language-teaching theory 
and practice, and has some inter- 
esting speculations on the future. 
However, it seems very doubtful 
whether developments in testing 
theory ‘will be likely to revolutionise 
our examinations in the next few 
years’; this is too much to expect. 
Nor do we follow Strevens when 
he implies that comparative Indo- 
European philology is not a branch 
of linguistics. On the nature of 
research he is brief but helpful, 
linking it with materials develop- 
ment. There is a short but reasonable 
section on ‘the underlying disciplines’ 
of ‘applied linguistics’ and on ‘the 
supporting principles and tech- 
niques’. In a section entitled ‘The 
Technology’ we are surprised to find 
language laboratories and television 
classed as ‘simpler’ aids. There is a 
short bibliography. 

Vilém Fried makes several interest- 
ing points in a paper on ‘Com- 
parative Linguistic Analysis in 
Language Teaching’. Acknowledging 
the value of comparative descriptive 
work done elsewhere, he neverthe- 
less rightly draws attention to 
approaches made by the Prague 


School: ‘By confronting utterances 
made in two languages the researchers 
tried to determine in what manner 
the content (meaning) of an utterance 
in the system of another, i.e. how 
the same communicative function, is 
expressed in another language by a 
different pattern. The linguist pro- 
ceeds here from content (meaning) to 
function to form. ‘There exist as 
many variants of English structure 
as there are possibilities of com- 
parison.’ Fried regards the spoken 
language as a functional style or 
register, and favours the introduc- 
tion in the early stages of foreign- 
language teaching of ‘language 
material which will reflect the 
patterns of the speech, not those of 
articulated written language’. The 
Prague School, he says, fully sup- 
ports the exclusion of the mother 
tongue from the classroom and oral 
drill of the relevant patterns of the 
new language in the context of situa- 
tion in which they occur, as a means 
of communication. At an advanced 
stage, in his view, the student should 
be brought to realise the functional 
differences existing between the for- 
eign language and his mother tongue. 
Elton Hocking’s chapter on ‘The 
Language Laboratory in the U.S.A’ 
gives a brief but interesting account 
of the development of the language 
laboratory since 1924, and does not 
attempt to conceal its disadvantages. 
This short paper is particularly well 
worth reading and thinking over. 
In that by E. N. Adams, of the 
IBM Watson Research Center, New 
York, do we catch a glimpse of 
the highly mechanised language 
teaching of the future? ‘A Proposed 
Computer - Controlled Language 
Laboratory’ is not merely specula- 
tive, but describes research and 
development in progress, though 
‘operational experience with the pro- 
grammes is as yet too limited to 
justify claims of the educational 
value of the techniques’. One notes 
also that the language laboratory 
described ‘requires the services of a 
skilled teacher of the language’, who 
is to be relieved of routine mechanical 
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work by the machine. This, of course, 
raises the question how much gen- 
uine Janguage-learning activity can 
fairly be called mechanical. Some 
of the computer-controlled exercises 
being developed are ingenious and 
seem essential. One type depends on 
the students’ ability to detect flaws 
in their own pronunciation. But how 
many students can do this with any 
certainty? Perhaps some. Here is 
experiment in progress, and the only 
reasonable response is to wait and 
see. 

In a thoughtful paper entitled 
‘Film and Television in Modern- 
Language Teaching’, S. P. Corder 
refers to ‘the contribution they can 
make both to the acquisition of 
linguistic skills and to the under- 
standing of the culture and way of 
life of the speakers of the language’. 
Mr Corder very rightly emphasises 
two important points which are far 
too seldom made: that ‘in the activi- 
ties of speaking and writing a lan- 
guage, the major part of the genera- 
tive process is common to both and 
only the final realisation of language 
in the form of sound on the one hand 
and letters on the other is different’; 
and that ‘it is not sufficient to know 
how to string out grammatical sen- 
tences; it is necessary that the learner 
should also know which sentence to 
produce on the appropriate occasion’. 
Audio-visual materials offer only 
one-way communication, but film 
and television (like the teacher in the 
classroom) can present language and 
situation simultaneously: they are 
also meaningful and interesting in 
themselves. They can only, however, 
be fully exploited if the teacher is 
willing and able to do Preparatory 
work with the pupils. They contribute 
to the development of the receptive 
skills. Corder well explains the 
conflict, in producing contextualised 
material for these media, between 
the need to keep the language down 
to the learners’ Jevel of achievement 
and the need to produce language 
that seems to the learners natural. 
It is true also that the linguistic 
syllabus should take into considera- 


tion the ‘real life situations most 
appropriately presented by the 
media’. But Corder is less convincing 
when he discusses rates of speech. 
‘To slow down quick speech without 
changing its phonological features’ 
may in a sense be distortion; if so, 
it is necessary distortion, an essential 
means of getting the learner to 
perceive more accurately what it is 
he is to imitate—just as a slow- 
motion picture lets the athlete in 
training perceive more clearly how 
he is to move. He is on firmer ground 
in saying that interest and humour 
must be obtained through the lan- 
guage itself, or language learning 
will not take place; and in suggesting 
that a lot more experiment is neces- 
sary before we can say whether film 
and TV are useful aids or not. 

Denis Girard’s informative paper 
in French is concerned with the 
training of language teachers. He is 
probably right in stating that lan- 
guage teachers in primary schools 
receive little or no special training. 
But are secondary school teachers 
any better off? To your reviewer it 
seems that in many countries they are 
Pitched into the classroom without 
any teacher training at all, on the 
assumption that a degree qualifies 
them to teach. M. Girard complains 
that at present there is a lack of co- 
ordination between academic study 
of the foreign language and the 
teacher training received (anid this is 
undeniably so) and that courses do 
not provide enough teaching practice. 
He thinks in terms of universities 
and gives prior attention to chairs in 
linguistics and phonetics, He rightly 
Stresses the importance to further 
training of information centres, 
Periodicals, and training courses, 
and gives full credit to those already 
functioning, 

There is one paper (in German) 
on literature in foreign-language 
teaching, by Werner Ross (of the 
Goethe Institute). Dr Ross asks 
whether the ordering of a glass of 
beer has become more important 
than the reading of Goethe and 
Racine, and concludes that, although 
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too much emphasis was once laid on 
literature (but is this not often so 
still?), one cannot altogether neglect 
it. He urges detailed analysis and 
learning of the text, and emphasises 
the value of drama. 

The volume has two appendices— 
the official report on the Ninth 
Congress (by J. Soderlind) and 
‘Conclusions’ by F. J. Warne. In the 
former there are brief reports of 
many papers given at the Congress. 


LANGUAGE IN RELATION TO 
A UNIFIED THEORY OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOUR. Kenneth L. Pike. 
Mouton. 1967. 762 pp. 92 Dutch 
guilders. £8 8s. 
Language is related to a context of 
situation. But what exactly is the 
relation? And how can the very com- 
plicated context be dealt $ with? 
K. L. Pike answers these two impor- 
tant questions in a basically simple 
way. The size of the book should not 
daunt the reader. About one-third of 
the bulk is in the subject index and 
list of references at the end and in 
the superb critical bibliographies 
after every chapter. The main argu- 
ment is given in clear descriptions of 
common events—a football game, a 
church service, a family breakfast. 
For English teachers, the book will 
provide a very useful framework for 
thinking about language 1m context. 
“It will show how to approach the 
matter systematically. The main 


oints are these: ; 
1. We should not think of language 
and context as separate. We should 
think of human behaviour In total 


and see that language is only one 


OE am that part of behaviour 
which is verbal, has been found to 
have a certain structure. Pike claims 
that non-verbal behaviour has the 
same kind of structure. 

When we think of language, we 
think of a hierarchy of units. If we 
start with any unit, say word, we 
observe that it involves smaller units, 
syllables, and these in turn involve 


smaller units, morphemes, and these 
still smaller units, phonemes. The word 
itself is under a larger unit, phrase, 
which is itself under clause, which is 
under sentence, etc. Behaviour in 
general is also a series of Chinese 
boxes. Breakfast involves smaller 
units—food, dishes, furniture, etc.— 
and each of these involves smaller 
units, e.g. food involves specific kinds 
of food, preparation of food, eating. 
And breakfast itself is under the 
larger unit meals, which is under the 
larger unit basic needs, and so on. 
To be more precise, we must ask 
three kinds of question: (a) First, 
we must identify our units, just as we 
identify a phoneme in terms of signifi- 
cant contrasts between the sound 
patterns of words, so we identify an 
emic (cf. phonemic) bit of behaviour 
in terms of meaningful contrasts 
between behaviours. Breakfast con- 
trasts with lunch as being the first 
meal of the day. (b) Second, we 
establish what the unit consists of, 
Here we go beyond the features 
which define it, to the way the unit 
occurs on any particular occasion. 
Breakfast can consist of cereal or 
toast or caviar or steak. This is the 
etic (cf. phonetic) information about 
the unit. (c) Third, we must ask about 
the occurrence (cf. distribution) of 
the unit in larger units, and the 
occurrence of smaller units in it. 

These three kinds of information 
about a behaviour unit are what Pike 
calls the feature mode, the manifesta- 
tion mode, and the distribution mode. 
They are simultaneous features of 
both verbal and non-verbal be- 
haviour and Pike describes them in 
very great detail. 

3. He supports these claims by 
showing how closely intertwined 
verbal and non-verbal behaviour are. 
They are frequently (perhaps always) 
interchangeable, e.g. a greeting can 
be ‘Hello!’ or just a smile or both. 
In some cases the verbal and non- 
verbal are equivalent, but in others 
the verbal is part of a larger non- 
verbal whole (e.g. shouts may be 
part of a football game) and some- 
times the converse (e.g. the placing 
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of a ring on a finger is the non-verbal 
part of the larger verbal marriage 
ceremony). Often a unit of behaviour 
is itself partly verbal, partly non- 
verbal. 

The book is a programme rather 
than a complete analysis or research 
report. But it is a major contribution 
to the study of language. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING AND 
THE BILINGUAL METHOD. 
C. J. Dodson. Pitman. 1967. 
vii+182 pp. 25s. 


Those concerned with the teaching 
of English as a foreign language will 
find this book important for two 
reasons. First, it contains an account 
of experimental work (all too rare 
in the history of English language 
teaching). Secondly, it questions 
assumptions which are basic to most 
of the work in this subject today. 

Mr Dodson is senior lecturer in 
education at the University of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. Using local grammar, 
secondary, and primary schools, as 
well as a college of further education, 
he has investigated two important 
features of foreign-language learning 
by modern methods: the under- 
Standing and retention of meaning, 
and the ability to imitate and to 
remember the sentences taught to 
the class. 

As regards meaning, the author 
tried three methods. One consisted 
of foreign-language sentences with 
pictures illustrating the meaning; in 
the second, mother-tongue equiva- 
l:ntsto theforeign-language sentences 
were given to the pupils, who also saw 
the pictures; in the third, mother- 
tongue equivalents were given with- 
out the pictures. The second method 
produced consistently higher scores 
than the first and third. This experi- 
ment was carried out with both 
primary and secondary pupils. A 
second set of experiments was carried 
out ‘to ascertain the most favourable 
combination of stimuli which would 
produce the best results during 
imitation exercises’ (p. 11). These 
experiments were carried out in 


conjunction with the meaning test. 
With the primary-school children, 
the method which obtained the 
highest scores was that in which 
the foreign-language sentence was 
spoken, followed by the mother- 
tongue equivalent with a picture to 
illustrate the meaning and finally 
with the foreign-language sentence 
spoken again. ; 

With the secondary-school pupils 
the results were less clear. The two 
methods which resulted in the lowest 
scores were as follows: First, the 
foreign item was spoken to the class 
and a picture was shown; secondly, 
the foreign item was spoken, a 
mother-tongue equivalent was given, 
and a picture was shown. In each 
of the methods resulting in the 
highest scores, the mother-tongue 
equivalent, printed, was shown to the 
pupils at the end of the process. 

The use of the printed mother- 
tongue equivalent appeared to have 
special value, especially for second- 
ary pupils, and further experiments 
were carried out in this and also in 
the reading and writing of the foreign 
language. 

The pupils who were used in the 
imitation experiments were intelli- 
gence-tested, and no connection was 
found between the learner’s I.Q. and 
his ability to mimic the teacher’s 
spoken sentences. 

The experiments are all described 
in detail in Chapter I (‘Experimental 
Data’), statistical methods were 
applied to them, and they are illus- 
trated by graphs and tables. 

The thesis which Mr Dodson 
tested in these experiments must by 
now be clear. It is that the restricted 
use of mother-tongue translations 
improves the pupil’s achievement, 
both as to the understanding of 
meaning and the imitation of foreign- 
language sentences. 

Common sense alone suggests that 
translation is a short road, though 
maybe a hazardous one, to meaning. 
It is more difficult to see why it 
should assist imitation, though we 
have Mr Dodson’s figures to tell us 
that it did. He, by the way, does not 
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use the word ‘translation’ for his 
methods, but ‘interpretation’. 

During the present century many 
people have come to believe that 
translation, whether written by pupils, 
or used by the teacher to explain 
meaning, is harmful. It is harmful, 
so we believe, because no two 
languages are alike, and an item in 
one language is seldom if ever 
equivalent to an item in another 
language. On page 4 our author dis- 
cusses various ways of teaching the 
meaning of: Le crayon est sur la 
table. One of these ways is to trans- 
late it into the mother tongue of the 
pupils: The pencil is on the table. 
Syntactically, the two sentences 
appear to fit, but if we go further 
afield than France, to Africa, for 
example, we may well find that no 
word corresponds to is. We may also 
find that there are no equivalents to 
the. Even as between French and 
English, there are dangers. Le crayon 
est sur la table; je lai mis sur la table 
sur* lundi—but this will not do in 
French! 

These are fairly familiar argu- 
ments, but we still have Mr Dodson’s 
figures against us: what about these 
figures? No doubt the research was 
carefully and conscientiously carried 
out. It must be admitted, however, 
that his sample was small, judging 
by the six institutions mentioned in 
the acknowledgements. Furthermore, 
most of the pupils would have come 
from Welsh-speaking homes, and 
would have learned English as their 
second language with French or 
German as their third. It may be 
that the early linguistic experience of 
Welsh children makes them apt 
pupils for foreign languages. We 
should like to see the same experi- 
ments carried out with a large sample 
of English children. This would 
cost money, but large-scale research 
is very badly needed, and so seldom 
attempted, in the field of foreign- 
language teaching. 

Let us now follow Mr Dodson 
further and see how he puts his 
theories into practice. 

Chapter II contains a critique of 


both the ‘indirect method’ and the 
‘direct method’. The former is 
dismissed with the usual arguments 
against grammatical rules and writ- 
ten translation. ‘It is deplorable 
that it is assumed that the learner 
can only acquire translating skills 
at the expense of oral skills’ (p. 38). 
The author continues: ‘The reverse 
is in fact the case. The majority of 
learners can translate efficiently only 
after they have received a thorough 
grounding in the oral aspects of the 
material to be translated in a written 
form.’ We agree. 

As regards the so-called ‘direct 
method’—which began as a reaction 
against grammar and translation—it 
is pointed out that learning a new 
language after the age of ten is 
quite different from learning the 
mother tongue in infancy. The 
school child is not learning to handle 
completely new situations, but ‘to 
handle known and constantly recur- 
ring situations through the medium 
of the foreign language’ (p. 47). 
‘Why then’, the author continues, 
‘should the teacher not use the 
mother tongue to explain the mean- 
ing of foreign-language sentences 
relating to these familiar situations ?’ 

Chapter III, called ‘The Bilingual 
Method’, contains the greater part 
of the book. Here the use of the 
mother tongue in foreign-language 
teaching is set out in detail, step by 
step. These steps may be summarised 
briefly as follows: 

In step 1, the pupils imitate a 
sentence spoken by the teacher in 
the foreign language; he points to 
a picture indicating the situation; he 
or she then gives the mother-tongue 
equivalent of the foreign sentence. 
The teacher says the sentence several 
times before the pupils are expected 
to imitate it. The pupils also ‘glance 
superficially at (not read)’ a printed 
version of the mother-tongue equiva- 
lent (p. 71). This is the outline of 
what happens. The details of this 
procedure are described in the 
subsequent pages. 

(Readers may well wonder what 
is the difference between ‘glance 
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superficially at’ and ‘read’. Surely 
they either read the sentence or they 
do not. If they do not, there is no 
point in ‘glancing’ at it!) ; 

Step 2 is called ‘Interpretation’. 
Here the teacher is supposed to give 
a mother-tongue ‘stimulus’, to which 
the pupils reply with a foreign- 
language sentence. For example, he 
says (to his British children): ‘Peter 
has a blue cap’, to which the children 
reply: ‘Pierre a une casquette bleue.’ 
The author gives very full reasons 
for using this step. (But does not 
‘blue cap’ lead the pupils into the 
mistake ‘bleue casquette*? ?) 

In step 3 the pupils’ ability to use 
the foreign language is enlarged by 
substitution exercises based on pat- 
terns already learned, This seems an 
eminently sensible form of exercise, 

In step 4 the Pupils are led grad- 
ually to use related sentences about 
familiar situations and eventually 
to use new sentences (built on 
familiar patterns ?) in new situations, 

Step 5 is called ‘optional’. In it 
Pupils give mother- 


Purpose of the ex 
that pupils still 
meaning. 

Steps 6 and 7 deal with question- 
and-answer work, and step 8 with 
conversation in the foreign lan age. 

The rest of chapter TIT shells: 
various aspects of foreign-language 
teaching, and chapter [Vy with 
teaching aids which will be familiar 
to most readers of this journal, 

We recommend this book to 
people concerned with the teaching 
of English abroad, not because we 
agree with every word of it, but 
because it gives food for thought. 
There are many reasons why Mr 
Dodson’s methods will not all work 
in places like Asia and Africa. A 

class may not always share the same 
mother tongue. Expatriate teachers 
do not always know their pupil’s 
language. Local teachers do not 
always have the ability to provide 
‘mother-tongue equivalents’ on the 


spur of the moment. But the 
thoroughness of the methods de- 
scribed in this book is impressive, 
and all language teachers can learn 
from it. The teaching of English as 
a foreign language is too often 
haunted by superficial work on the 
part of the teacher, failure on the 
part of pupils to learn accurately 
and fluently, positive deterioration 
in methods and results. We may well 
take a few leaves out of Mr Dodson’s 
book. 


ENGLISH STUDIES SERIES. 3b. 
Collocational and Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary and Key. Mackin and 
Hawkins. O.U.P. 1967 vii+-128 pp- 
8s. 6d. 4. Liberal Studies. Mackin 
and Hawkins. O.U.P. 1967 xi-+164 
PP. 9s. 6d. 5. Military Texts. Graver 
and Hoile. O.U.P, 1967. ix+249 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

The steady expansion of this useful 
series continues. The Liberal Studies 
compilation, designed to help dev- 
clop accuracy and precision in the 
use of language, is a broadly based 
selection of unedited and unanno- 
tated passages for the use of ad- 
vanced students of English. There is 
little new in the strategy of present- 
ing extracts and following them by 
exercises in comprehension, language, 
and composition, and perhaps this 
collection breaks least new ground 
in the series. The choice of extracts, 
however, is stimulating (Gerald 
Durrell and Michael Frayn, Ran- 
dolph Quirk and Iris Murdoch, 
Peter Shaffer and Lord David Cecil) 
and the exercises of suitably devious 
cunning. What a pity that in the 
Appendix of books for additional 
reading, neither the authors nor 
Oxford proof-readers know their 
own books well enough to give the 
Correct author of a recommended 
anthology, (The Splendid Tasks is 
edited by Geoffrey Broughton, not 
RC Coffin, as stated.) 

The volume of Military Texts has 
the dual purpose of providing material 
in English for training military person- 
nel and of giving intensive language 
Practice practice with military con- 
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texts. Topics range from desert war- 
fare to air supply and missiles and 
an interesting concern is shown to 
balance the opinions of senior 
officers with those expressed by 
humbler ranks. The extracts are not 
graded in order of difficulty, but 
notionally into three sections: On 
the Battlefield (all World War 1), 
Operations in Retrospect (including 
Korea and the Congo), and The Art 
of Warfare. Each extract is followed 
by generous notes—and it is signi- 
ficant that by far the greatest weight 
of annotation is found to be lexical. 
The types of exercise are those 
already well established in the series; 
comprehension questions and exer- 
cises on language points raised in 
the passage. 

The Military Texts volume in- 
cludes its own pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and key to exercises. That for 
Book 3 of the series (on Physics, 
Mathematics, Biology, and Applied 
Science) is published separately. This 
provides an alphabetical list of all 
the important words (where is the 
line drawn?) occurring in Book 3. In 
addition to 2 phonemic represen- 
tation of its pronunciation and its 
parts of speech in traditional terms, 
citations are given from the extracts 
with reference thereto. Here is a 
pointer to the future: are our next 
generation dictionaries going to 
show us how words pattern and 
collocate, rather than give often 
meaningless and useless definitions? 
After all, the Advanced Learners’ 
Dictionary points this way and the 
full Oxford Dictionary is based on the 
principle of citation. In this case, the 
compiler is working from a single 
source and can give crisp references. 
Certainly the idea appears to work 
very well within this compass. Pos- 
sibly Mr Mackin’s series will be 
more influential than he expected. 


DO YOU SPEAK ENGLISH? 
George Draper and Peter Curran. 
Harrap. 1967. 112 pp. 9s. 

From the teacher’s point of view this 
is a rather unsophisticated book. It 


contains a great many rash general- 
isations which are misleading, e.g. 
‘lt is not usual in England, or any- 
where else, to eat in silence’, or 
downright obscure, e.g. ‘It is a safe 
rule in English never to use a word 
unless it is necessary to explain what 
you mean’, or faintly truculent, e.g. 
‘English isa very expressive language’. 
In the hands of anyone but the ex- 
patriate teacher this book would be 
useless, and the experienced native 
speaker of English would find him- 
self teaching despite it more often 
than through it. 

What is obvious to the authors is 
not necessarily so to the reader and 
this is particularly true of the some- 
what impressionistic account of 
stress, rhythm, and intonation which 
is given in the chapter entitled ‘How 
to Speak’. Capitalisation of stressed 
words and syllables is effective 
enough as a typographical device, 
but the learner needs to know 
which syllables to stress. A sentence 
like ‘WE will GO to SEE the QUEEN’ 
is not going to help. The following 
extract is fairly typical: ‘Now, the 
word “am” can be made louder, but 
it cannot be made bigger, because 
the vowel sound in it is a very little 
vowel sound. So, obviously, the 
best way in which to stress the word 
is to take in plenty of breath and 
“drag” the word out’. 

There is also a chapter on the use 
of idioms containing a number of 
dialogues in which, as the authors ad- 
mit, as many idioms as possible are 
introduced. Some ingenuity is shown 
in so contriving these dialogues that 
they incorporate explanations of 
the idioms which they exemplify, 
but one cannot escape the conclusion 
that the whole effort has been rather 
misguided. 

The whole book raises the question 
of whether the careful avoidance of 
technical terms which are current in 
language-teaching circles is well 
advised. It is worthwhile to consider 
what we mean when we speak of 
‘simple’ language in this context. If 
the test is to be easy comprehension 
by the reader, then it is arguable 
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that a few well-chosen and well- 
defined technicalities will not be out 
of place. It is curious that within the 
dialogues the authors did not feel 
themselves bound to restrict their 
vocabulary. In fact in their intro- 
duction they make the alarming 
statement that ‘Few students use their 
dictionaries sufficiently often,” 


TEACHING WITHOUT 


LECTURING. Jean F. Forrester, 
Oxford University Press, Bombay. 
1968. vii+127 pp. 5 Indian Tupees, 


There should be more books like 
this one. True, it is unpretentious 
and the author is not to be seen 
riding any band-waggon, But these 


The book consists of eleven short 
chapters covering a broad Tange of 
language-learning work. The learners 


language teaching’. Dr Fi 
deals with their needsand background 
in terms valid elsewhere, and much 
of what she has to sa; 
large class, the reading 
structure practice, 
the tenses, i 
examinations, and the Po 
is widely applicable, 

Dr Forrester’s ideas ay 


welcome re-statement, as o 
the case against the use oj 


Reviews 


mother tongue, for almost invari- 
ably not only will the teacher or 
Pupils put the English into the 
mother tongue, but any necessary 
explanations will also be given in that 
language, and the total time spent 
in the use of English, including both 
listening and speaking, may be only 
fifteen minutes out of a period of 
forty minutes, Therefore, although 
there may appear to be a better 
understanding of the Passage being 
Studied, the pupils in fact learn less 
English than they would have done 
if the teacher had taught the Passage 
by techniques to be explained later 
in this book’. 

These techniques lean heavily on 
group-work, the arrangement of 
which is described in some detail. 

Discussion of the various reading 
skills occupies three chapters, full 
attention being given to the problem 
of speed. Dr Forrester is nothing if 
Not down to earth, and gives many 
examples of the sort of passages she 
would use and of the questions and 
exercises which she would base on 
them. In discussing the use of substi- 
tution tables, she distinguishes 
between those from which all the sen- 
tences are blindly read off and those 
where the reader has to reject a false or 
Nonsensical utterance, grammati- 
cally of the same Pattern, and choose 
a true orreasonable one. Occasionally 
here, however, there is a slightly 
unnatural Sentence, as for example 

o I recommend the man? It is 
l, also, whether sequential 
substitutions of the type where the 
teacher supplies a word clue, as in 


The servant cleans the windows. 
servants (The servants clean the win- 


dows.) 
not (The servants do not clean the 
windows.) 
loes 


(The servant does not clean the 
windows.) etc., are an essential 
or & particularly fruitful form of 
Practice, popular though they are 
across the Atlantic. Far more useful 
are some of the other exercises the 
author describes, and especially the 
making up of Sentences on a given 
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pattern using subject-matter from a 
passage read, for here there can be a 
firm link with meaning. 

For the teaching of the tenses Dr 
Forrester favours the diagram meth- 
od, but does not allow sufficiently 
for the various distinct uses of some 
of the tense forms. 

There is a helpful chapter on the 
teaching of written composition. 
Again Dr Forrester emphasises the 
value of interest, but points out that 
‘if the student can be relieved of the 
responsibility of producing ideas he 
can concentrate on the correct forms’. 
She recommends the description of 
pictures, the expansion of outlines, 
the answering of questions based on 
a piece of narrative, and story 
reproduction, as means of bridging 
the gap between exercises and elem- 
entary free composition. 


DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. 


Teacher’s Handbook. Hana Raz. 
Publishing House of the Teacher's 
Union in Israel. 1968. 91 pp. Drawings 
by Gidi Keich available as posters. 


This little book and the accompany- 
ing clear and amusing posters 
(bound together) will be useful tools 
in the hands of the competent and 
experienced teacher and should 
guide and stimulate the less experi- 
enced and the less competent. Mrs 
Raz Polak has used her dialogues 
with classes at all age-levels and in 
countries differing markedly from 
one another, They are graded and 
there is an index of the grammatical 
points which are prominent in them. 
Each dialogue is arranged for use at 
either an elementary or a more 
advanced stage, and a third stage 
of improvisation is suggested. The 
author explains some of the under- 
lying assumptions and principles in 
a simply written introduction, and 
gives the teacher good practical 
advice. 

The posters are an essential part 
of the scheme. Each dialogue is 
spoken and acted by the teacher in 
front of a poster, and the action 
shown on the poster is reproduced. 


The pupils are brought in gradually. 
Later they practise the dialogues 
out of class in pairs. 

Emphasis is rightly laid on the 
manner of speaking and also on the 
desirability of adapting parts of the 
dialogues and extending them in due 
course. Phrases suitable for modi- 
fication are printed in italics, and 
suggestions for replacement given 
in the form of substitution tables. 

The book and the pictures that go 
with it are recommended to all 
teachers who recognise the import- 
ance of giving their classes practice 
in a varied, interesting, and meaning- 
ful way. 


WHAT IS LINGUISTICS? 


D. Crystal. Arnold. 1968. viii+-84 pp. 
16s (paperback, 8s. 6d.). 


Linguistics is a vogue word, and 
many people will welcome a lucid 
account of it. This book will give 
them what they want in a short time, 
and it is none the worse for reading 
in places like a prospectus for stu- 
dents contemplating an undergradu- 
ate course in Dr Crystal’s department 
or in a similar one in another uni- 
versity. 

It is a pity that Dr Crystal con- 
forms to a recent custom by spending 
a third of his space dissociating 
linguistics from folk-lore about 
language and explaining how differ- 
ent it is from previous language 
studies. It can be taken for granted 
that any science worth pursuing 
advances and in doing so discards 
assumptions and improves tech- 
niques. But Dr Crystal’s able exposi- 
tion of the present state of the 
discipline shows how little has 
changed in the academic study of 
language. Languages in constant 
development have been eclipsed by 
contemporary languages as they work 
here and now. Discussions of these 
are now customarily preceded by 
the affirmation that language is 
social behaviour, but as soon as that 
ritual has been mumbled through the 
linguistics get down to the business 
of phonetics and grammar. ‘To 
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some scholars, indeed, grammar is 
linguistics.” (p. 44) When was it 
otherwise? 

One cannot help wondering wheth- 
er a discipline so centred is broad 
enough for a first degree. It is all 
very well to say that ‘a B.A. in 
Linguistics . . . has precisely the 
same value as a B.A. in any other 
subject . . . Exactly what kind of 
subject the qualification is in is not 
important, as the student will 
probably be trained in his new job 
anyway’ (p. 58). This traditionalist 
view of university education is not 
as respected as it used to be, Stu- 
dents are apt to ask what they can 
do with a degree once they have got 
it, and only the very conservative 
would now say quite firmly that 
their values are wrong. 

Dr Crystal does not shirk the 
brief, to put 
as it is con- 
ost commits 
assumptions 
n. However, 
think of any. 
except some 
Perhaps that 
ns of most of 
ocial sciences, 


t y to research, 
which has such high Prestige, 


an aggregation of Specialists. One 
wonders what is 
value of a contribu 
untrained in at J 
cipline concerned 
is really any body of knowledge 
about language t 

to any problem, Psychological, social 
educational, or whatever it chiefly 
is. Dr Crystal seems a little doubtful 
himself, for, he says, ‘so-called 
“marginal” fields of study . . . are 
these days increasingly thought of as 
an obligatory part of a linguist’s train- 
ing... Such fringe areas usually 
coincide with fairly obvious over- 


laps between different areas of 
academic study; thus one hears of 
philosophical linguistics, mathe- 
matical linguistics, computational 
linguistics, psycholinguistics (psy- 
chology + linguistics) and socio- 
linguistics (Sociology + linguistics} 
(p. 66). Presumably not all these can 
be studied more than superficially, 
but, if there is to be specialisation, 
should it not, in order to be really 
useful, involve complete integration 
of two disciplines? Language enters 
into most human affairs. This does 
not mean that those who concentrate 
on it are equipped to concern them- 
selves with everything. It more 
probably means that only certain 
aspects of it can be examined in 
depth and that several disciplines 
can help in dealing with different 
aspects. It may be that, just as war 
is too important to be left to the 
generals, so language is too import- 
ant to be left to the linguists, and 
that disciplines such as anthropology, 
Psychology, medicine and education, 
which have made valuable contri- 
butions to the understanding of 
language, should develop their own 
approaches to it, Interdisciplinary 
egree courses seem most likely to 
lead to fruitful results. 

Apart from research, the chief 
Outlet for graduates is obviously 
teaching, especially the teaching of 
foreign languages (most research 
Opportunities deal with the language 
of the community). For teaching, 
command of the language to be 
taught is the first requirement, and 
it is reassuring ‘that any linguistics 
Course worth its salt will ensure that 
the students will have studied at 
least one language other than English 
in depth’ (p. 68). One would think 
that getting a thorough command of 
it would be a large enough task for 
three years. They could hardly escape 
getting some notions about it too, 
and one would hope that they would 
be taught by people who are in touch 
with new thinking about language. 

hether such general ideas are 
meaningful to students and should 

e explicitly presented to them is 
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another matter. It is probably better 
to exemplify them in discussions of 
the particular language the students 
are learning than to take up time to 
mention them separately. Certainly 
priority should be given to getting the 
students to feel at home with the 
language. 

Most people would agree that, in 
addition to this primary equipment, 
a teacher needs to know about the 
language he is teaching. In this he is 
probably different from most other 
students, and his examination of the 
language may therefore wait until he 
is decided about his profession. The 
information he needs will be dis- 
covered by linguistic research, and 
the teacher should at least be able to 
judge the validity and significance of 
statements by different scholars. If 
he can go further and investigate the 
language for himself, so much the 
better.‘Amateurism hereis dangerous’ 
says Dr Crystal (p. 59). Indeed it is. 
But what sort of professional do we 
want? A professional student or a 
professional teacher? Success as 
one by no means automatically 
transfers to success as the other. For 
successful teaching professional edu- 
cation is necessary, and the way in- 
formation is used is so important 
that the study of the language 1s 
better handled by an educationalist 
with linguistic training than by an 
academic who has only hazy ideas 
about what kind of expertise he is 
trying to produce. 

The value of linguistics as a branch 
of scholarship has never been in 
dispute. One would hope its influence 
would permeate all activities con- 
cerned with language. But „an 
explicit knowledge of it is certainly 
neither a substitute nor an essential 
preliminary for all activities involv- 
ing language. 

The belief that whatever an acad- 
emic thinks important should be 
essential information for everybody 
dies hard. There is even a move to 
teach linguistics in schools. “There 
would be no intention of improving 
anyone’s command of English or 
any other language; it would simply 


be an attempt to instil into a student 
a conscious awareness of the struc- 
ture and potential of language in 
general, and of his own language in 
particular’ (p. 62). Surely this is of 
little interest or value to most 
people; what they need is ability to 
use a language, and there is abun- 
dant evidence that learning about a 
language has no effect whatever on 
learning how to handle it or even to 
appreciate expert handling of it. 
Dr Crystal apparently suspects as 
much, for he falls back on a dis- 
credited educational superstition: 
‘it would have a value as a mental 
discipline, the kind of value that is 
often claimed for the study of 
Latin’ (p. 62). There could be no 
better demonstration of the reaction- 
ary character of the whole attempt 
to shore up a perfectly respectable 
postgraduate discipline by catching 
possible recruits for it as early as 
possible. It belongs to the conception 
of education as a self-contained and 
self-perpetuating system indifferent 
to the needs of society and indivi- 
duals alike. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 
William Branford. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 1967. ix+198 pp. 25s. 
(paperback 14s.) 

This book is based on a course for 
first-year students in a South African 
university. It does not claim to be 
more than an introduction to the 
principles of the study of language 
and to more detailed descriptions of 
English. It follows the order that 
has become usual in linguistics— 
phonetics, morphology, grammar 
and a glance at lexis—but here and 
there are glimpses of wider per- 
spectives, including some quite sen- 
sible remarks on language learning 
and teaching. It is suitable for a 
native speaker of English but keeps 
one eye on the user of English as a 
second language. It is lucid and can 
be read through fairly easily and 
quickly and would be likely to 
encourage further study of the kind 
it outlines. 
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FIVE INAUGURAL LECTURES. 
Edited with a foreword by P. D. 
Strevens. Oxford University Press. 
1966. 129 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This collection of lectures, delivered 
by leading British linguists on their 
appointment to university chairs 
during the five years 1957-1962, 
focuses attention on a formative 
period in British linguistic studies, 
which have, consequently, won a 
remarkable degree of recognition 
and popularity in Britain itself and 
have attracted a growing number of 
scholars and teachers from abroad. 
The lectures reflect the Powerful 
influence of the late Professor LR. 
Firth, a deep underlying indebted- 
ness to classical and philological 
tradition, and a lively awareness of 
the need to base linguistic state- 
ments on the observed facts of 
a language as it is actually used. 

The first lecture is by Prof. W, 
Sidney Allen, speaking on The 
Linguistic Study of Languages to his 
Cambridge colleagues, for whom, in 

957, linguistics was recognised 

of an optional 
and Medieval 


in the University) 
Scott, Firth’s succe 
of Phonetics. The 
appointment 


pioneer work of R. G, Latham in 
this field over a hi 
The fifth, by the editor, Prof, P.D, 
Strevens, then o 
to Leeds—he is 
Applied Linguistics in the University 
of Essex—is on a subject similar to 


Quirk’s, namely The Study of the 
Present-day English Language. 

Busy teachers faced with children 
in the classroom may find these 
lectures, especially Professor Bazell’s, 
rather above their heads. The gap 
between the Professor of Linguistics 
and the practising school-teacher is 
—perhaps inevitably—wide: hence 
the need for suitable bridges, in 
training courses and in journals such 
as E.L.T. But teachers given the 
Opportunity of refresher courses 
long enough, and students fresh 
from their degree, will find that this 
book throws a good deal of light 
on how British linguistic studies 
are linked with the past and on 
what they are seeking to achieve. 


LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: 
THE PROBLEM IN 
COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 
AND THE INDO-PAKISTAN 
SUB-CONTINENT. J. Dakin, B. 
Tiffen, H. G. Widdowson. Oxford 
University Press. Language and Lan- 
Suage Learning Series. 1968. xi-+ 
177 pp. 13s. 6d. 
This book consists of three essays 
originally prepared for Diploma 
courses in the United Kingdom. The 
rst two assemble documentary 
evidence about the language situ- 
ations in India and Africa and will 
be quite informative to those who 
have not been concerned with the 
affairs of those parts of the world. 
The third argues that current ap- 
Proaches to the teaching of English 
in those areas are quite wrong and 
inevitably failures, They are all 
lumped together as ‘the structural 
approach’, There is, however, another 
which is more hopeful: it is ‘the 
Contextual approach’, ‘It is theo- 
Tetically sound; and it enjoys the 
Support of Skinner’s psychology and 
Firth’s linguistics’ (p. 160). With 
such a broad platform to sponsor it, 
One is surprised it has not been more 
widely applied, 
he essence of it seems to be the 

recording of typical verbal behaviour 
in various situations. How they are 
selected is not very clear, nor how 
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they are graded and the appropriate 
behaviour in them ‘taught’. These 
are perhaps mere ‘pedagogic’ quest- 
ions. What troubles Mr Widdowson 
about ‘the contextual approach’ as 
it has hitherto been practised is 
that it comprehends too many con- 
texts. African and Asian students 
do not want English for a variety 
of real situations; they want it 
chiefly for scientific and technical 
purposes and the school learning 
that equips them for these. Let us 
therefore restrict ourselves to science 
lessons, draw up a science curriculum, 
record the English normally used in 
teaching it, and present that in 
lessons similar to those in which it 
was recorded in the first place. This 
will provide the English the students 
need in contexts that will make it 
meaningful to them. 

But if a language is best picked up 
by listening to somebody speaking 
it clearly with plenty of gestures in 
an intelligible situation, what is all 
the fuss about? Surely this is just 
what has been happening. Yes, Mr 
Widdowson may object, but expo- 
sure to English as a medium of 
instruction has not been ‘reinforced’ 
by the teaching of English in lessons 
set aside for that purpose. We must 
have on the premises not a man with 
fancy ideas about education but a 
poor drudge to ‘drill’ the language 
Presented in the science lessons. So 
we shall ‘have language taught as 
natural behaviour in the science 
lesson, and language taught as a 
skill through repetition in the 
English lesson’ (p. 169). All that is 
new is that English lessons are to 
become even more mechanical and 
repellent than they too often are at 
Present. It seems too simple a sol- 
ution for the complex problems the 
other two essays have outlined. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
USED AS THE LANGUAGE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. John Wilson. Faber. 
1967. 142 pp. 6s. 6d. 

This is a modest contribution in a 


field where little research has been 
done and little of help to the teacher 
is available. But unfortunately too 
much of this small book deals in 
broad generalities and even com- 
monplaces rather than attempting 
the sort of detailed guidance teachers 
might hope for. 

It is thus largely a programme for 
action rather than a book of teaching 
suggestions. It may give the overseas 
teacher ideas in his attempts to devel- 
op an English course which truly 
serves and enmeshes with the use of 
English in all the other subjects of 
study. 

Much of what is advocated is 
rightly akin to good L.l language- 
teaching practice, though the details 
of course will be different. The most 
practical and detailed part is that 
dealing with reading, where the 
author has some fresh ideas to offer, 
and emphasises the importance of 
developing independence in the 
pupils—‘putting them on their own’, 
as he calls it. On writing he takes an 
opposite viewpoint, and perhaps 
over emphasises the virtues of com- 
plete accuracy and the danger of 
‘putting them on their own’. 

The arrangement of the book in 
terms of the mastery of different 
language skills brings out clearly 
the key point that learning the pro- 
nunciation, grammatical structures, 
and lexical items of English is not 
learning to use English as a medium. 
It is rather unfortunate that the last 
chapter stands apart from the rest, 
being devoted to remedial work on 
the items of the language. Thus 
there is no final drawing together 
of threads at the end of the 
text. 

The book is aimed at the over- 
seas secondary teacher of English, 
but it is to be feared that he will find 
it on the whole rather dry, repetitive, 
and lecturing in style. There appears 
to be some looseness in the way 
certain technical terms, such as 
‘referent’, ‘discourse’, ‘pidgin’, and 
‘creole’, have been employed. 
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Phonetics and Linguistics, Edin- 
burgh University. 
SYNTHETIC ELOCUTION. Consider- 


ations in Automatic Orthographic- 
to-Phonetic Conversion of English 
ith special reference to Prosodic 
features. R, Vanderslice. Working 
Papers in Phonetics, 8, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Audio-Visual Aids: 


SIMPLE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO FOR- 
EIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING. W. R. 
Lee and Helen Coppen, O.U.P. 
Second (revised) edition, 1968. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH PICTURES. J. 
B. Heaton. Longmans. 5s. 


Courses: 


REALISTIC ENGLISH. B. Abbs, V. 
Cook, M. Underwood. 0.U.P. 1968. 
I, 8s. Teacher's Supplement, 12s. 6d. 
Tapes 1-10, 70s, each, or £35 a set. 


NEW OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE: 
UGANDA. Reading Booklets 1 to 24 
and 25 to 42 for Primary 2. Com- 
piled by B, Jones with gar 
from G. Watt-Wyness. Illustrate 
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by Beryl Moore. Reading Cards for 
Primary 2 and 3 (sets of 4), by G. 
Watt-Wyness and B. Jones. O.U.P. 
1967. 


ARGONAUTS’ ENGLISH COURSE. W. R. 
Lee and L. Koullis. Wall Sheets 
15-20, printed on one side. O.U.P. 
1968. 25s. 


PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH. E. F. Candlin. 
Workbook 1A. 1968. U.L.P. 4s. 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
H. F. Brookes and H. Ross. Heine- 
mann. 1967. Pupils’ Books 1 and 2, 
18s. each. Teacher’s Book 1, 25s. 
Teacher’s Book 2, 21s. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. J. Rogers, J. C. 
Tan, S. P. Hutton. O.U.P., Addis 
Ababa. 1967. Two pupils’ and two 
teacher's books. 

MODERN ENGLISH STRUCTURES. R. 
Ridout and S. Mason. Macmillan. 
1968. 6s. 


ENGLISH SENTENCE STRUCTURE. T. C. 
Jupp and J. Milne. Heinemann 
Educational. 1968. Teachers’ and 
private students’ edition, 16s. Pupils’ 
book, 10s. 6d. 

ENGLISH Ways. D. Perthinsot and 
J. Papy. Hatier, Paris. Junior 
course I, 6. Junior course II, 5. 
TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR ENGLISH IN 
GRADE I. Bureau of Public Schools 
and the Phillippines Center for 
Language Study, Manila, Philippines. 
1960. 


Oral Work: 

ENGLISH STRUCTURE MANIPULATION 
pritts. M. A. Tatham. 1968. 9s. 
(Intermediate level.) 

DRILLS IN SPOKEN ENGLISH. Pupil’s 
Book 1-3. Teacher’s Book. Boys’ 
Town, Jerusalem. 


Composition: 

ANANSE TALES. A course in Controlled 
Composition. G. Dykstra, R. Port, 
A. Port. Work Book 1968. Teachers. 
College Press, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Passages and Exercises: 


COMPREHENSION AND EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH. Roland John. U.L.P. 1968. 
3s. 6d. 


AFRICAN FORUM. A comprehension 
and composition book for African 
secondary schools. C.U.P. 1968. 
6s. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN ENGLISH PATTERNS AND 
USAGE. Key to Books 1-5. R. Mackin. 
0.U.P. 1968. 5s. 


Testing: 

LANGUAGE TESTING SYMPOSIUM. A 
Psycholinguistic Approach. Ed. by 
A. Davies. O.U.P. Language and 
Language Learning Series. 1968. 
21s. 

A FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE EXAMINA- 
TION. The Modern Language Associ- 
ation Examinations Project. H. S. 
Otter. O.U.P. Language and Lan- 
guage Learning Series. 1968. 15s. 


Dictionaries: 


FIRST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A, W. 
Frisby. Longmans. 1968. 8s. 6d. 


THE RANDOM HOUSE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. College 
Edition. L. Urdang, S. B. Flexner. 
Random House, New York. 1968. 
$7.95. 


Bibliographies and Abstracts: 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING METH- 
ops For 1966. Dr V. Stehlik, 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 
1968. 


ALANGUAGE-TEACHING BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Compiled and edited by the Centre 
for Information on Language Teach- 
ing and the English-Teaching In- 
formation Centre of the British 
Council. C.U.P. 1968. 35s. 


Immigrants: 


LOOK, LISTEN AND SPEAK. English 
for Immigrants by Television. Book 
4. BBC. 6s. 
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Literature: 

DICKENS: THE LATER NOVELS. Barbara 
Hardy. Writers and their Work, No. 
205. Longmans. 1968. 3s. 6d. 


CHARLEY IS MY DARLING. Joyce Cary. 
Pergamon English Library. 1968. 
11s. 6d. 

NEW VOICES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Ed. by H. Sergeant. Evans. 1968. 
25s. cased, 10s. 6d. paperback. 
(Anthology of poems.) 


MODERN PROSE. Stories, Essays and 
Sketches. Ed. by M. Thorpe. O.U.P. 
1968. 12s. 6d. 


PERGAMON POETS 1—R. Fuller and 
R. S. Thomas, 7s. 6d. 2—Poetry 
from Africa, 7s. 6d. Pergamon Press. 
1968. 

and voices, An Anthology of Poetry 
Pictures, G, Summerfield, Penguin, 
1968. Three books, 2s. 6d. each. 
Teacher’s handbook, 2s. 6d. 


TALES. T. Whittock, 
175.6d. paper, 45s. cloth, 


COME DOWN AND STARTLE, J, Ald- 
ridge, O.U.P, 1968. 95. 6d. (Verse 
and prose anthology.) 


THE NOVEL TODAY, M. Ratcliffe, 


Longmans for the British Council, 
1968. 3s. 6d, 


Miscellaneous: 


ADVENTURE IN CREATIVE EDUCATION. 
Sybil Marshall. Pergamon. English 
Library. 1968, 30s, 


SEVEN YEARS OF 


ita. IN OLDHAM, M. 


Pekon. f The ita Foundation 
54 Southampton Row, London? 
W.C.1. 1968. 2s, 6d, Ti 


THE EVANS STATEMENTS. A Case for 
Forensic Linguistics, ap Svartvik. 
Gothenburg Studies in English, 
Acta Universitatis Gothoburgensis. 
1968. 10 Swedish crowns, 


ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS OF HEBREW, 

Explanatory brochure. Teaching 
Materials Unit, Tel Aviy University, 
Israel. 
PHOTO ENGLISH. L. R. Reginald. 
Philip. Photographs and exercises, 
(For primary schools in England.) 

P a 


ANGLO-GERMAN SONGBOOK. Pond 
Press, Ealing, London, W.5. 7s. 6d. 
Tape, £2. 

OXFORD JUNIOR WORKBOOKS. C. 
Carver. O.U.P. 1967-8. Books 1-4, 


3s. each. (For slow native readers of 
English.) 


Periodicals Received: 

BRITISH BOOK NEWS. 330-338. British 
Couhcil, London. 2s. 6d. per 
issue. 


ENGLISH BY RADIO QUARTERLY. BBC, 
London. Spring 1968. 


OVAC BULLETIN, Overseas Visual Aid 
Centre, London. No. 18, Oct. 1968. 


LANGUAGE LEARNING, Michigan. Vol. 
XVII, Nos. 3 and 4, Dec. 1967, Vol. 
XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, June 1968. 


ENGLISH FOR IMMIGRANTS, The Jour- 
nal of the Associations of Teachers 
of English to Pupils from Overseas. 
1, Summer 1967, 2, Spring 1968. 
0.U.P. 


ENGLISH TEACHING FORUM. Vol. VI, 
No. 4, July-August 1968. 


THE LINGUISTIC REPORTER, Wash- 
ington. Vol. 9, No. 6. Vol. 10, Nos. 
1-3. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE. American Language In- 
stitute, New York. II, 1, 1968. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. National 
Foundation for Educational Re- 
search, London, Vol. 10, Nos. 2 and 3. 
TESL REPORTER. Vol. 1, Nos. 2-4. 
English Language Institute, The 
Church College of Hawaii, Laie, 
Hawaii 96762, 
ENGLISH BY RADIO AND TELEVISION 
(Fortnightly), BBC. 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN NEW COUN- 
TRIES, London. Vol. 8, No. 3. Vol. 9, 
No. 1. O.U.P. 
CROWN. For beginners in English. 
Series 2, Nos. 2 and 3, 
CURRENT. Series 1, Nos. 7 and 8. 
CATCH. For 2nd and 3rd year 
Students of English. Series 9, No. 1. 
Mary Glasgow and Baker Ltd. 140 
Kensington Church Street, London, 
8. 
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CIZÍ JAZYKY VE ŠKOLE, Prague 8, 
Karlin, Noskova 11, Czechoslovakia. 
Vol. XI, 6-10. 


PHILOLOGICA PRAGENSIA, Prague. 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 
11, 1-3, 1968. 

METODICKÁ SDĚLENÍ K VYUČOVÁNÍ 
CIZÍM JAZYKŮM. Olomouc Univer- 
sity, Czechoslovakia. No. 4, 1967. 
No. 1, 1968. 


UNIVERSUM, Prague. A review of 
Czechoslovak literature and arts. 
Prague 1, Valdštejnské nám. 1, 
Czechoslovakia. No. 5, 1968. 


ELEC BULLETIN. The English Language 
Education Council, Inc. No. 24, 
July 1968. 


LEVENDE TALEN, Netherlands. Nos. 
243-249, 1968. 

LE FRANÇAIS DANSLEMONDE, B.E.L.C., 
Paris. Nos. 54-59. 


MODERNA SPRÅK. Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association of Sweden. 
LXI, 1, 2. 

TEFL, American University, Beirut. 
Vol. 2, Nos. 2 and 3. 


ENGLISH TEACHING GUIDANCE, Israel. 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1968. 

PRAXIS DES NEUSPRACHLICHEN UNTER- 
RICHTS. Dortmund. 1-2, 1968. 3, 
1968. 

SURVEY OF LANGUAGE USE AND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING IN EASTERN 
AFRICA. Survey Office, P.O. Box 
30641, Nairobi, Kenya. Reproduced 
and distributed by the Eric Clearing- 
house for Linguistics, Center for 
Applied Linguistics, Washington, 
D.C. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-4. 

ENGLISH TEACHERS’ JOURNAL. Nos. 1 
and 2, Dec. 1967 and April 1968. 
English Inspectorate for Elementary 


Schools and Teachers’ Colleges, 
Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 


ASAIHL LANGUAGE RESEARCH 
BULLETIN. Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, Dec. 
1966 and June 1967. Language 
Study Center, Philippine Normal 
College, Manila, Philippines. 


LENGUAJE Y CIENCIAS, Peru. Nos. 
26-28. 


NOTES AND PAPERS. The Association 
of Teachers of English in Secondary 
Schools in Israel, Tel Aviv. Nos. VI 
and VII. 


ENGLISH STUDIES, Amsterdam. Vol. 
XLIX, No. 1. Feb. 1968. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANNALS, New 
York. American Council on the 
Teaching of Modern Languages. Vol, 
1, No. 1, Oct. 1967. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS, Asuncion, Para- 
guay. Dec. 1967. April 1968. 


JOURNAL OF THE TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH IN ETHIOPIA, P.O. Box 1176, 
Addis Ababa. No. 3, Noy. 1967. 


KIvuNG. Journal of the Linguistic 
Society of the University of Papua 
and New Guinea. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
April 1968. 


ENGLISCH. Eine Zeitschrift fiir den 
Englischlehrer. Berlin. Vol. 3, No. 1, 
1968. 


BULLETIN DE LA COMMISSION INTER- 
UNIVERSITAIRE SUISSE DE LINGUISTI- 
QUE APPLIQUEE. Centre de linguisti- 
que appliquée de l'Université de 
Neuchatel. 4. Neuchatel, 1967. 
REVUE TUNISIENNE DE SCIENCES SOCI- 
ALES. Université de Tunis. Actes du 
2 seminaire de Linguistique, 1967. 
No. 13, Mars 1968. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


(Fifty-fifth Year) 
18 July to 14 August 1969 


The Summer School is for students whose mother-tongue 
is not English. The programme includes lectures on 
present-day English language and literature, and closer 
study is pursued in small tutorial classes. Visits are 
arranged to places of interest in or near London. The 
School will be held in Goldsmiths’ College, London. 


Director: J. D. O'CONNOR 


For prospectus and application forms, write in English to: 

The Secretary, Summer School of English, Department of 
Extra-mural Studies, University of London, Room 14, 
7 Ridgmount Street, London W.C.1, England. 
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DAVIES’S SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Teachers’ Courses 


1. FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Annually in July and August — 4~week courses 
The courses include advanced stud 


tOna ies of English structure, 
pronunciation and contemporary literature, and discussion of 
teaching methods, 


. FOR BRITISH TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Teachers Training Courses (evenin gs) October — May, 
Organised in co-operation with St. Giles School of 
Languages, 192 Oxford Street, London, Wr. 
ki foll course is intended primarily to prepare candidates for 
die] S.A. Pana in the teaching of English as a Second 

orcign Language”, but a one-term introductory course is 
also available, 
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Particulars from the General Secretary 


57 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, SWI TEL: O1-834 4155 
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You need ammunition! 


Of course you do. Vital teaching ammunition—and the best 
teachers know where to find it. In ‘Modern English”. Teachers 
of English all over the world sail into their classes armed with 
copies of this magazine. 


Colloquialisms; crosswords; amusing language tests; cartoons; — 
comment by top British journalists on changes in Britain— 
Useful and fun to work with. 


This compact little magazine is delivered to you and your students 
every month. A year’s single subscription costs 25s. and for your 
classes there is a special reduction. Write for a free copy to: 


Modern English 


International House 40 Shaftesbury Avenue London W1 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
Vacation Course in the 
PHONETICS OF ENGLISH 
21st July to 8th August, 1969 


An intensive course in the pronunciation of English and English 
phonetic theory will be held in the University of Edinburgh 
from 21st July to 8th August, 1969. The course, arranged by the 
Department of Phonetics and Linguistics of the University of 
Edinburgh, is designed primarily for foreign teachers of English 
but others with a good speaking knowledge of the language may 
be admitted. The subjects dealt with will include: the articu- 
latory mechanism of speech; the consonant and vowel systems 
of English; intonation, stress and rhythm; techniques and 
problems of pronunciation teaching. The course will be divided 
into small classes for practical work. s 


"? 


This is a non-residential course, and the fee is £20, 
Further particulars may be obtained from: 
Department of Adult Education 
University of Edinburgh 
11 Buccleuch Place 
EDINBURGH 8 


Ways to English Longmans 


New Books on Spoken English for 
Intermediate Students 


SPEAKING ENGLISH 
C. E. Lobb 


Regt ons on structures already learnt 
ree E el, and the emphasis throughout is 


Ready early 1969 
N probably £27 (-+p.t. in UK), 


n everyday spoken English. 


Probably 6s 0d 


ACTIVE INTONATION 


Vivian Cook 


Tapes, con 
everyd, 
Each 


her’s Book and 5 accompanying 
ay spe mmon intonation patterns used in 


i gh a series of three-phase drills, 
to repeat l dial i 
himself whi 


© correct intonation pattern, 


on the Tapes that can be used in 
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forms, and graded progression, this 
to students aiming at fluency in 
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Longmans, Green & Co, Ltd, >a 
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Printed ‘DiGrear Britain by Headley Brothers Ltd, 


London and Ashford, Kent 
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VOLUME XXIII NUMBER 3 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A basic anthology for all 
Secondary Schools 


FAMOUS POEMS 
by W. G. Bebbington, M.A.(Oxon.) 


Famous Poems is a collection of the “best-known” 
poems ranging from Elizabethan times to the 
twentieth century. Here, in one compact, 
attractive volume are poems with which children 


ought to be familiar before leaving school. 


Price boards 9s ` 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS LTD 
HUDDERSFIELD 
ENGLAND 


English for Everyone 


A Basic Guide for Immigrants 
Anne Forsyth 


This guide sets out to meet the basic ae a sa 
comers to Britain. It helps them with i i ee 
essential to everyday life in a new gee : A 
opening a savings bank account, with A 
insurance, etc. It also teaches in easy and progre: ‘eh 
steps the fundamental patterns of everyday Eng = 
Through presenting the experiences of a family ne 


to Britain, the author rehearses the newcomer in 
coping with his surroundings. 
7s 


MACMILLAN 
LITTLE ESSEX STREET LONDON WC2 


Recognised a: 
Affiliated with The Eckers| 
(lately The St. Gil 


ley School of English, Oxford 
les School of English) 


urses: 29 June-6 September. 
Special Courses for Groups of 
S Teachers of English by arrangement. 
British students are also j 


individually Prepared for University 
Entrance and general examinations, 
Principal: John 
ssor of English 


Teaching of English 


Oversea, 


Burbank, M.A.(Oxon.) 


in Northwestern University, Tokyo 
ersity of Bucharest, UNE SCO Adviser on the 


a Joint Founder and Co-Principal of The St. Giles 
chool of English, Oxford, etc, 


18 CROMWELL ROAD, HOVE 3, SUSSEX 
Tel.: BRIGHTON 731684 


Telegrams: EDUCATION HOVE | 


Will they be {| we 

as interested SaaS 

next week? ON Book 1 
The Bruton English Course for Adults is a 
new course for beginners providing three 
years’ work. Each stage includes a 
student's book, a teacher's book and 
recorded language laboratory materials. 


J. G. Bruton is Director of the British 
Institute, Madrid. 


The Bruton English Course for Adults 

xæ Emphasis on spoken English: many of the reading passages 
are dialogues. 

xæ Realistic and contemporary illustrations. 


æ The adventures of a group of students learning English in 
London link the lessons. 


æ The pace of work is quick and stimulating. 


æ Problems and games are used for structural work. Exercises 
are not mechanical. 


æ Additional material in the language laboratory drills. 
æ Detailed guidance and extra oral work inthe teacher's books, 


For full details of the course, write to: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd, 36 Park Street London W1Y 4DE 


ees NELSON Gee 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING SERIES 
This is a series of inexpensive booklets for teachers of English as a second language, covering 


the key areas of English language and showing how they can be tackled in schools and 
training colleges. 


TEACHING STRUCTURES IN SITUATION 
by K. W. Moody and P. H. Gibbs 40 pages 4s 3d 
By planning, we can teach a language through situation, and by using substitution drills we 


can provide plenty of language experience in a short time. This book shows how this can be 
done. 


PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHING OF MODAL VERBS 
by H. B. Bending 64 pages 7s 6d 


Helping students to use verb forms correctly is important; this book provides extensive 
practice material for one group—modal verbs or modal auxiliaries. 


DESIGNING MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEMS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
by Murtagh Murphy 72 pages 6s 9d 


This book advises how a teacher may prepare multiple choice items and analyse his material 
to make a bank of effective items from which to draw to test, revise and teach. 


FROM CONTROLLED TO CREATIVE WRITING 

by Hazel McCree 80 pages 7s 6d 
This book shows how the author helped with 
ease and freedom without losing AT EET eae ia a 


Prices quoted are London published prices 


GINN & COMPANY LIMITED 
18 Bedford Row, London WC1 


MODERN ENGLISH STRUCTURES 
Ronald Ridout and Stanley Mason 


Four book course in English as a second language for 


adults and Secondary students. The teaching system 
z based on the ‘structural method’—the main 
base hasis being placed on the carefully controlled 
Sarning of natural patterns of speech. The arrange- 


me i i 
oa cp be material allows quick and easy reference, 
Ive exercise is provided i f 
of the 
structures. i hiii 


Book ı 6s 


Book2 6 A 
Books 3 and 4 i s (coming May) 


n preparation 


MACMILLAN 
Little Essex Street 
London WC2 


TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY LIMITED will send you, on loan, textbooks 
and sample extracts of their recordings which are also available on Philips 


Cassettes. 


Oxford Progressive English Course, Volumes 1, 2 and 3, 
duration 3, 4 and 4 hours respectively, supplied on 3, 4 and 
4 x 5” dia. reels, twin-track at 32” per second Prices: £8, £9.10.0 & £9.10.0 

Language Laboratory Versions based on the exercises con- 
tained in the above volumes supplied single-track on 11, 10, 
and 11 x 5” dia. reels Prices: £22, £20, £22 

English Conversation for Foreign Students by Jean O'Judd 
(published by Geo. G. Harrap & Co. Ltd.). 2 x 5” reels, twin- 


track 3}” per second £4.10.0 
Language Laboratory version on 18 x 5” reels, single-track £40.0.0 
Home Study version on 9 x 5” reels, single-track £20.0.0 
Better Spoken English by Dr. G. L. Barnard (published by 
Macmillan & Co.).5 x 5” dia. reels twin-track (lang. lab.) £16.0.0 
Practice in Spoken English by Dr. G. L. Barnard and P. S. 
McKay. 4 x 5” reels, twin-track (lang. lab.) £12.0.0 
Oral Drills in Sentence Patterns by Helen Monfries. 8 x 5” ano 
£34.0.0 


reels, twin-track (lang. lab.) 
A First Technical Reader by Geoffrey Broughton (published by 
Macmillan & Co.). 3 x 5” reels, twin-track 1.10.0 
Graded Dictation Exercises (Stone) in four speeds. Complete 


set: 11 x 5” reels £28.0.0 
Do You Speak English ? by Draper and Curran (published by 
Geo. G. Harrap). 4 x 5” reels, twin-track £10.0.0 
12 x 5” reels, single-track (lang. lab.) £24.0.0 
English as a Foreign Language for Science Students 
(Brookes & Ross) (published by Heinemann Educational Books i 
£22.0. 


Ltd.). 9 x 5” reels 
Better English Pronunciation by J. D. O'Connor (published 
by Cambridge University Press). 5 xX 5” reels, sing!e-track £10.0.0 
English Pronunciation Ilustrated by John L. M. Trim. Draw- 
ings by Peter Kneebone (published by Cambridge University 
Press). 2 x 5” reels, twin-track £7.0.0 
A First Course on Electricity (published by Tutor-Tape Co. 
Ltd.). Comprising tapes:16 x 5” reels, single-track, 2 textbooks, 


set of animated diagrams. Course complete £39.12 
The Penguin Book of English Short Stories. Sold separately. 

Seven reels in all: 5 x 5” reels, twin-track each £3.0.0 

2 x 57 reels, twin-track £4.10.0 


Right Hand Court—An Anthology from the Court Page of The 
Times. Available in six equal parts. Each part of one hour 


duration on 1 x 5” reel, twin-track £3.0.0 
Tutor-Tape Newsletter. Annual subscription (10 issues, each 

on 1 x 5” reel) including one copy of text per month £15.0.0 
Numerous recordings for immigrant children and backward 

readers. Per reel £3.0.0 


Recorded Facts Series by S. T. Glover: Chemistry, Physics 
and Mathematics in preparation. 
Pictorial Textbooks of Engineering (Macmillan) in preparation. 


TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY LIMITED 
258 Wimbledon Park Road 

London SW19 

Tel: 01-789-5151. 874-8787 


DAVIES’S SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Teachers’ Courses 


a 
: 
$ 
: 1. FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH E 
3 Annually in July and August — 4-week courses i 
f The courses include advanced studies of English a inp 
x pronunciation and contempory literature, and discussion o! 
x teaching methods. ii 
: 2. FOR BRITISH TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Teachers’ Training Courses (evenings) October-May, 
organised in co-operation with St. Giles School of E 
Languages, 192 Oxford Street, London, W1. pE 
The full course is intended primarily to prepare candidates for 
the R.S.A. “Certificate in the teaching of English as a Second 
or Foreign Language”, but a one-term introductory course is 
m 


also available. 


Particulars from the General Secretary 


57 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, SWI TEL: 01-834 4155 
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Present Day English 


General editor: E, F. Candlin, B.A. 
Present Day English 

Language Laboratory Exercises 
TAPE 2 


A set of tape-recordings (total playing time 7 hours, 46 
minutes) by Professional actors of the language laboratory 
drills in Tapescript 2. The recordings include the silent pauses 
for students’ responses, 


4 twin-track reels at 3.75 i.p.s. (9,5 cm/s) (price not fixed) 


TAPESCRIPT 2 

These drills have been devised to Practise the sentence 
Structures first introduced in Book 2 of Present Day English 
for Foreign Students. The book includes an extended intro- 
duction, 11/- net 


g UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LYD 


St. Paul's House Warwick Lane London E.C.4 


English Studies Series 


General Editor: Ronald Mackin 


A paperback series of selected passages with exercises for 
students whose mother tongue is not English and who are 
specialists in subjects other than English. The passages are 
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VOLUME XXIII * NUMBER 3 * May 1969 


Editor W. R. LEE 


EDITORIAL 


WE HAVE LONG SINCE abandoned, or think we have, 
any idea that there is one ‘best’ form of spoken English; yet we 
are still left with the problem of what kind of pronunciation to 
teach. Shall we continue to base our efforts on the description of 
Received Pronunciation made by Daniel Jones and his successors, 
or shall we fly elsewhere in search of a model? What are the 
claims of the local form of spoken English where we live—in 
India, in Nigeria, or wherever it may be? 

There is doubtless much to be said for exposing our pupils, 
though not as beginners, to a variety of accents. This, however, is 
a matter of understanding rather than of active use. It would be 
unreasonable to expect the average learner to acquire more than 
a single style of pronunciation. 

In practice the problem partly solves itself, for pupils pick up, 
to a large extent, their teacher’s pronunciation, and especially 
his pitch and rhythm patterns. But what of the teaching materials we 
use—the pronunciation exercises, the models on records or tapes? 

Intelligibility seems reasonable as the main goal, though not 
merely local intelligibility; yet there is also social acceptability to 
consider, since not all forms of pronunciation enjoy equal respect. 

But what do we know about intelligibility? Which are the most 
intelligible forms of English? Here is a task for carefully planned 
and large-scale research. It would be worth knowing which of 
the chief dialects of spoken English is most readily understood 
in different parts of the world. In view of the feeling aroused, will 
such research ever be done? One suspects, also, that it is indivi- 
duals who are more and less intelligible rather than the dialects 
of English themselves. One can speak unintelligibly and thus 
inconsiderately in any one of them. 


Practical Registers 


JEAN N. URE 
(B) Collecting, Describing, Teaching 


IN THE PREVIOUS instalment! we discussed the idea = 
language in action: the sort of language that is used when t A 
users are doing things and making things, controlling ani 
changing their surroundings, co-ordinating people’s activities 
and influencing their behaviour. ; : 
The question of language in action first posed itself to the writer 
as a teaching problem at university level, and in particular a 
problem of remedial teaching. Many overseas students come to 
British universities, Particularly to scientific and technical courses, 
having completed a study programme in English, having achieved 
a fair degree of competence in the main skills, but with a com- 
petence incomplete from the viewp 
situations that face them once t 
English-speaking community 


modern literature there are man 
parody, 


effect, and all too often the hu 


be necessary to teach Something about this kind of language in 
use. 


It is obviously desirable for all students of English as a living 
language to k 


now something of Practical language uses. But 
there are some who need it 


n more than others. For the science or 
technology students just mentioned the need is urgent. Without 
knowledge of this kind of language they cannot hope to get the 


S » and it is the remedial teacher’s job to 
help them. This brings us t 


‘See E.L.T., XXII, 2, January 1969, 
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It was to help students with language in action, both remedial 
students from the science faculty and those taking a degree in 
English, that the text collection described below was undertaken. 
First, it had to be decided where, when, and how language in 
action could best be observed and collected to provide suitable 
examples. Then, as the collection grew and became obviously 
useful, this provided the kernel for a small pilot project for the 
contrastive study of language in action and other kinds of 
language, the first step in moving on from the ad hoc stage of 


improvised register-teaching. 


II 
Our starting-point in this kind of work is the knowledge that we 
already have of English—we know appropriate language when 
we hear it, and we know the range of situations in which it is 
likely to be used. We know this intuitively, on the basis of personal 
experience, and our lesson-planning and research aims at identify- 
ing the characteristic features of language and situation that we 
respond to intuitively, so that we can pass the results of our 
experience on to our students in the form of organised knowledge. 

It is important to consider separately language features and 
situational ones, starting with situational features, so that we 
may clearly define the sources of our texts. Then, when we have 
collected our corpus of texts from similar and contrasting sources, 
we can set about examining it to find out the characteristic 
similar and contrasting features of the language; after that, 
when we know something about the kind of language patterning 
involved, we can set about tackling the teaching problem in an 
organised way. 

Starting with the situational features, the kind of circumstances 
in which the texts we are interested in are produced, we can 
define what we are looking for as examples of language used as 
part of some non-linguistic social activity: language used in 
such a way that it brings about a change in the situation in which it 
occurs—language use that produces immediate results. We will 
not look for language in action in textbooks, nor will we expect 
to hear it in radio talks: these are places where we may expect to 
find examples of language with the opposite function, that of 
creating a secondary situation. But the co-ordination of work 
(and play), consultations, and demonstrations, all are ways in 
which language is integrated into other forms of social activity. 
This activity may include language used as a simultaneous part 
of operations on things (shifting furniture, carrying out experi- 
ments, demonstrating skills), as a precursor of such activity in 
the near future (asking the way, teaching how to use tools and 
instruments), and as a follow-up of practical activity (demonstra- 
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tions and explanations of how certain results have been achieved). 
Then, in addition to operations on things, there is also language 
used in dealing with people (apologies, consultations on matters 
of personal relationships, phatic communion, etc.). In contrast 
with all these examples, the eye-witness narratives of a bystander, 
however close he may have stood to the events he describes, 
cannot be classed on situational grounds as language in action. 
Radio sports commentaries, for example, where the commentator 
is in no way involved in the playing of the game, are not language 
in action. ; 
Collecting texts in this kind of situation, where linguistic and 
non-linguistic activities are part of one another, is full of diffi- 
culties. The majority of cases are of spoken language, and in 
recording and transcribing this one meets with all the problems 
of recording ‘conversation’ (see the previous instalment), and 
other problems as well, Tape and transcript alone cannot provide 
an adequate record; the situational features cannot be left out of 
a description of the total language event, and we need a method 
for recording and a system for analysing these components, in 
particular a system of notation for gestures, movements, and 
objects. 
One difficulty, encountered at the outset, is a subjective one: 
the problem of acceptability. When we are collecting texts to 
serve as examples, or compiling a small pilot corpus, intuition 


rong’—that is to say, if it contra- 


incomprehensible. 

The following extract from the pilot Project corpus illustrates 
this point. There are three speakers, A, B and C. 

A. Well, you're right about 


y where it goes, but you're not right about when 
it goes there. 
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. Will you be in tomorrow, Mary? 

. Yes, I shall, John. See what we’re doing here? 

. Right, sorry. 

| You're welcome. Again you're right, but you’re too soon. 

Oh, mm, in that case it probably goes on somewhere. 

It does, yes, lovely. 

Oh. 

Yes, that’s it. No, again you're in too much of a hurry for the show 
piece...yes... 

Then the—don’t know what you call it—sort of triangular thing 
yes 

on top 

lovely 

. of the loose bit 

yes 

Then I would say—this star thing? 

Yes . . . yes, that’s fine. 


RBABRDAD pabana 


The illiterate appearance of conversation in transcript is 
partly due to the fact that an orthographic transcript does not 
show certain essential features of the sound: rhythm, stress, 
intonation; without these the structure and meaning of a tran- 
script are often obscure. The sound component of language 
events provides evidence to clear up some of the problems posed 
by the transcripts, but it will add other difficulties. Language in 
action tends to occur when people are moving about and making 
a good deal of non-verbal noise; the extract quoted above, for 
example, was accompanied by a constant clinking and clattering, 
followed a little later by a scraping, and then a tinkling, ringing 
sound. Besides being puzzling in themselves, these non-verbal 
noises may obscure the language part of the recording: a system 
of notation (which must, inevitably, be based on a system of 
analysis) is essential for a large-scale collection, and some tech- 
nical expertise is needed in making the recordings. 

Besides this non-verbal interference, there is a problem of 
verbal interference: the fact that people using language in action 
are often using language for two purposes at more or less the 
same time. When washing up, for example, the language that the 
washer and the drier use to co-ordinate their work will usually 
be interrupted regularly by (or itself interrupt, since it is not 
practicable to give either text priority) a much more extensive 
text with a different function—a discussion of the news, for 
instance. The result will be a composite text, and an adequate 
notation of the accompanying activity will be needed to disentangle 
the component parts before the transcript can be used to study 
language patterning. 

A further, human, difficulty when it comes to recording arises 
out of the unselfconscious, unprepared nature of action language. 
Attempts to collect it, if the informant is aware of them, may 
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change the quality of the situation entirely and produce even 
more distortion in the language patterning than on other kinds 
of occasion when the speakers know they are being recorded. 
It is best, wherever possible, to obtain recordings surreptitiously 
and get permission afterwards. 

These are some of the main difficulties due to the special nature 
of the situations in which language in action occurs. In this 
article we are particularly concerned with two aspects of the 
recording problem. Firstly, the teaching aspect: how to collect 
adequate texts for classroom use, to illustrate appropriate 
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Other operations and processes are involved in other Christmas 
games, gifts, and gadgets: Meccano, Spirograph, kaleidoscopes, 
collapsible hairbrushes and revolving ash-trays, cigarette rollers, 
and cork extractors can all provide examples that are not too 
difficult to record. Such games and puzzles have another advan- 
tage: people are used to doing them in turn, and a set of com- 
parable texts can often be obtained quickly. For the teacher 
who has no tape recorder, but who wishes to jot down ideas 
for a lesson as he listens to language in use, such repeated occa- 
sions will make his task all the easier. 

A further set of more obviously useful possibilities is open to 
the second-language teacher in schools where English is the 
medium of instruction: in collaboration with teachers of physics, 
chemistry, domestic science, or other practical subjects, he may 
be able to work out practical exercises on the lines indicated 
here that will co-ordinate with the language needs of the other 
part of the syllabus, perhaps contrasting the teacher’s language 
as he demonstrates an experiment and supervises the students’ 
own attempts with the language in which the same experiment is 
described in the students’ textbooks. 

Without contrast it is very difficult for the non-native speaker 
to tell which of the regular language features of any register 
are the distinguishing ones. A partial contrast to the first set of 
language-in-action texts was provided by a second section: 
language connected, but less immediately, with action. The 
inspiration for this section was derived from two sources: the 
classic forfeit imposed at Christmas parties of describing a 
corkscrew (with your hands behind your back), and the exercise 
sometimes set in British schools, to explain the difference between 
similar tools and objects that might, on occasion, be confused. 
Corkscrew and bottle-opener provide one such pair; there is also 
corkscrew and gimlet, screwdriver and chisel, curtain and blind, 
and so on. 

These two sections of the corpus, two kinds of action language 
dealing with things, both consist of spoken language alone. 
Another kind of action language, the kind where the activity is 
one of human relations, is represented by both spoken and 
written texts, all examples of consultation. These were twenty- 
four letters and answers from women’s weekly newspapers, and 
a transcript of five minutes of consultation with a psycho- 
therapist, taken from a published source. 

These four sets of texts formed the kernel of the original 
corpus. But since, to describe one register, we must be able to 
tell what features distinguish it from other registers, a further 
set of texts was added to the corpus for contrast: two sets of 
narratives, one oral and one printed. The printed texts were 
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further divided: short stories, for entertainment, and news items, 
for information. 

This method of collecting a corpus may be called the grid 
method. One starts by deciding on the language situations one 
wishes to study: which medium, spoken or written, or both? 
what functions: language in action or secondary situation, or 
both? And so on. One constructs a diagram showing these 
intersecting dimensions and proceeds to collect texts to fill the 
slots. The following diagram represents the corpus described 
above: it contains 33 texts of some 22,000 words in all—the 
exact number of words is given at each slot. It will be seen that a 
collection of texts made along these lines provides for the largest 
number of possible contrasts in a relatively restricted corpus. 


This grid does not, of course, by itself, represent a table of 
English registers, The texts were 


but until we have anal 


To this multi-di 
similarly multi-di 
different units, di 


f possible, Specimens of the 
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TABLE I 
re 
Medium Total 
Spoken Written words 
Social function 
Language in action: ‘Angel Chimes’ 
doing 5,529 
consulting Interview with Letters to 
psychotherapist women’spapers 8,718 
518 1,730 
describing ‘corkscrew’ 
914 
Secondary situation: Stories and Stories 
entertainment anecdotes 
Narrative: 5,655 6,263 
12,780 
information News items 
from 
newspapers 
862 
Total words 12,643 8,855 21,498 


ee 


objects handled, and these can provide the basis for discussion 
of language use on the lines of ordinary comprehension work. 
If this is done, however, then at some stage in the course the 
contrasting study implied by the grid should be brought in; the 
best way of making students aware of one kind of language 
patterning is to let them compare it with another, and comparison, 
too, provides the best framework for stating a description. This 
is a kind of ‘situational stylistics’, but it must be emphasised to 
the students that with the stylistics of ‘appropriate language’ it 
is not a question of deciding which text is ‘better’, but what are 
the differences that make each text appropriate for a different 
situation. 

Any language features will do to start the comparison, since 
all will eventually need taking into account, from the researcher’s 
point of view, if we are to be sure that significant differences do 
not escape the net. From the viewpoint of the language student 
the great thing is to start him looking carefully and critically 
at the whole of the text: once he starts doing that he will soon 
lay his finger on some interesting aspect of variation. 

As an illustration of the sort of results that may be expected 
some features have been chosen more or less at random—the sort 
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of features that do not require any very difficult analysis, so that 
they can readily be used for teaching about register in class. 

To start with we will take a small word easily counted, and, 
and the different frequencies with which it occurs in different 
situations. This enables us to separate out two registers from the 
bulk of the corpus. Most of our texts have between 24 and 34 
per cent of ands regularly in relation to the total number of 
words. Consultation is different, in having unusually few: 2 per 
cent only in both media. Spoken narrative is different in having 
very many more: 6} per cent. 

Alternatively, we may consider not all ands, but those ands, 
with the buts and ors, that serve to link clauses. This gives us a 
rather fuller Set of distinctions. This can be presented schemati- 
cally, again, relating frequency to the total number of words: 


written narrative, 24 per cent; written consultation, 3 per cent; 
spoken action 


ones, the written corpus h 
texts do not always have fe i 
table we can see two sub-divisi Aes many; TA oni 


1 
3 e ei kere represent an average of the percentages for the 
; Suen a presentation of the results j i 

range of figures for the individual texts is narrow, as mas eel ‘ad 
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likewise two sub-sections of the written factual narrative; those 


with high frequency adjectives (three texts) are of general interest; 
two with very low frequency are stories that ended in the law 


courts. 


TABLE II 


Range of percentages of adjectives. For divisions 
of grid see Table I. 


Here we see situational dimensions coming into play other than 
those involved in setting up the grid: features of the participants 
themselves, and the kind of subject-matter of the texts. A full- 
scale register research project needs to set up a framework that 
will distinguish all kinds of situational factors affecting the lan- 
guage; only then will we be able to begin to discuss the ‘whys’ of 
register variation. There is no space here to describe this next step. 

But from our present point of view, that of the teacher of 
English at an advanced level, and particularly the remedial 
teacher, this need not worry us. However detailed a description 
of register linguists may ultimately provide, this sort of discrimi- 
nation cannot be taught prescriptively; the rules will be too many 
and the distinctions too delicate.! Rather than attempting to 
apply generalised prescriptions in class, we should aim to cultivate 
an awareness of those language uses to which our students are 
exposed by means of the intensive study of certain chosen texts; 
thus, by drawing the student's attention to some of the charac- 
teristic patterns, and teaching him to look through all the text to 
find them, by making him aware of some of the situational 
distinctions at least, and in particular those that differ markedly 
from the distinctions operating in his own language community, 
we may hope to make of him ‘the sort of person that notices 
such things’, and gradually built up an intuition analogous to 
that of the native speaker. 


ie 

1This applies specifically to a certain kind of advanced teaching. We may 
predict that as register studies develop they will have a lot to tell us about 
selection and grading of material at all stages of language teaching as well 
as giving a new perspective on methodics. 
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University of Debrecen, Hungary 


THE WEALTH AND VARIETY of both the historical 
and the synchronic English dictionaries available to us is unsur- 


association-patterns of the entr words 
crowded out of we the e y: that seems to have been 


importance., 


re that make the compila- 
sary. Besides those more 
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than 200 million people for whom English is the mother tongue, 
this language is used also by many millions in Continental Europe, 
Asia, and Africa as a second language. Most bilingual works 
cannot satisfy the needs of advanced foreign users of English 
when it comes to the finer shades of usage. Even less can the 
run-of-the-mill monolingual English dictionaries help the for- 
eigner who wants to express himself in good idiomatic English. 

(1) The principal deficiencies—at least from a foreign user’s 
point of view—of English monolingual dictionaries may be 
grouped under three headings. Of these the weakest side of English 
lexicography has ever been the treatment of phraseology. Not 
only does a modern comprehensive descriptive dictionary of 
standard English phraseology not exist, but even the greatest 
monolingual dictionaries of the language devote but little space 
to this kind of linguistic material. The various English dictionaries 
of proverbs carry few idiomatic expressions and do not always 
explain the material they carry. The numerous so-called dic- 
tionaries of idioms, as published in Great Britain, are mostly 
unsystematic and haphazard collections that do not aspire to be 
exhaustive and are linguistically often unworkmanilike. The various 
dictionaries of English and American usage stress what is called 
good usage, i.e. are not descriptive but prescriptive, and devote 
the greater part of their pages to settling questions of pronuncia- 
tion and the correct meanings of words as well as their gram- 
matical, syntactical behaviour, caring little for combinations of 
words from a semantic point of view. 

What we need is a display of the typical matrices in which the 
entry words are wont to occur, the delineation of the scope of 
their habitual contextual environment. Lexicographically there 
are three kinds of more or less standing combinations of words 
that need to be fully enumerated under the proper entry words. 
The best-known type, which is also the smallest group, are the 
so-called idiomatic locutions. They are well-established im- 
mutable phrases, they are not self-explanatory, and their trans- 
ferred, figurative, or metaphorical meaning cannot be easily 
discovered by adding together the meanings of their parts. 
Examples: keep body and soul together, run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, hitch one’s wagon to a star, have one’s cake and 
eat it, plough a lonely furrow, sow one’s wild oats, cut corners, 
fire from the hip, catch somebody with his pants down, knock into a 
cocked hat, tie oneself up into knots, etc. In almost every instance 
these locutions carry a verb. Curiously enough these, even the 
best known items among them, are by no means exhaustively 
catalogued—still less explained either as to their meaning or as 
to their stylistic applicability—even in the most comprehensive 
monolingual dictionaries of English. 
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The second group, and a very large one, comprises those 
standing combinations of two or three words (attributive, 


trooper, command Performance, Scholastic agency, national 
assistance, honours course, our dumb Sriends, Phrasal verb, etc, 
pen to be Predominantly characteristic 


er words, they 
Their number 


i j >» the most frequent adjectives with 
which the noun js known to i Well as its Prepositions, 


ecially helpful if the most 
Of certain adjectives denoting 
2. Sophisticated, Preposterous, 
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easy-going, matter-of-fact, worldly-wise), the exact ‘meaning- 
content’ of which is notoriously difficult to define, were also listed. 

As for verbs, the proposed English ‘dictionary in depth’ should, 
on the grammatical side, not omit to indicate the ‘verb-pattern’, 
as worked out by Harold Palmer and first successfully employed 
in The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary. Similarly, the standing 
verb-adverb and verb-preposition combinations (phrasal verbs) 
should be listed more thoroughly than ever before. For intransi- 
tive verbs, the subjects in connection with which the verb is 
overwhelmingly often used should be listed if and when possible. 
For transitive verbs, the most frequently used objects of action 
need cataloguing. Furthermore, exhaustive answers should be 
given in dictionaries to these questions (in the case of verbs): 
where, what, of | for what, when, how? Without these, all but the 
most literate users of English, natives and foreigners, will often 
be at a loss when trying to measure the perimeter of the living 
range of English words. 

(2) Another grievance of users of even the largest English 
dictionaries is that these works often omit clear indication of the 
sphere of applicability of many of their entry-words. When- 
ever possible, coupled with the definition, information ought to 
be offered about the phenomenon in relation to which the entry 
is habitually used. In many English dictionaries we look in vain 
for the notional, conceptual sphere in which an adjective or a 
verb tends to be used. With some rarer words, as, say, bay or 
roan, every dictionary worth its salt tells the reader that as a 
colour adjective it is used mainly about horses. But reading the 
definitions of many other words one has to hunt (often unsuccess- 
fully) in dictionary after dictionary for a generalised statement— 
typographically clearly distinguished from the definition proper— 
indicating the conceptual sphere to which the use of the words 
in question is restricted in standard (and non-poetic) English. 
Is the word gracile used only of persons, or animals, or things, 
or concepts, or of all four of them? Is immobile used in a literal 
sense only, or also figuratively? If so, with what kind of nouns? 
With what sort of words do rampageous and immitigable habitually 
associate? Why is it not indicated that bracing can refer not only 
to meteorological phenomena (such as air, climate, wind), but 
may be used in a figurative sense with abstract nouns as well. 
Is there also a figurative use of noisome? If so, in what conceptual 
sphere? In its literal ‘stinking’ sense, when it refers to odours, 
what words is it habitually linked to? Can it go with smell, stink, 
stench, and odour equally well, or is one combination rarer, less 
idiomatic than the other? 

It is similarly not always easy for a foreigner to explore the 
conceptual field of some English verbs. Is the semi-slang or now 
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rather colloquial meaning ‘to cast off, to abandon’ of the verb 


to ditch used in connection with concrete or with abstract nouns 


Practically all dictionaries leave 
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In our opinion, however unfashionable it may sound, it would 
greatly add to the value of dictionary information if an effort 
were made not only to indicate the stylistic status of many more 
words than at present, but also to increase the variety of these 
labels and refine on them. 

No doubt it will now and then be rather difficult to analyse 
the expressiveness of a word, to distinguish clearly between its 
conceptual content and its emotional overtones, and, pinning 
down the latter, to assess its stylistic value. Subjective judgement 
on the part of the lexicographer will always have a role to play. 
His findings will perhaps seldom be unassailable. Yet it is highly 
desirable to possess a contour map of the stylistic stratifications 
of the language, primarily for the sake of the foreigner. 

The ‘dictionary in depth’ proposed in the foregoing paragraphs 
will be different from earlier English dictionaries not only in the 
pluses or positive characteristics outlined above but also in its 
minuses or negative characteristics. 

First of all, the new-type English dictionary need not aim at 
comprehensiveness in vocabulary. Indeed, it will have to limit its 
number of headwords very strictly, for two reasons. First, because 
it is only the most frequently used and most polysemic layer of 
the English vocabulary that is particularly rich in phraseological 
material awaiting lexicalisation. Secondly, room will have to be 
provided for all the added, hitherto unregistered material. 

Since the proposed dictionary aims at demonstrating the 
present-day (or nineteenth and twentieth century) contextual life 
of the most frequently used words, it will have to renounce 
all etymological information, that time-honoured burden and 
nowadays, we may say, status symbol of English monolingual 
dictionaries. This will have to be done for three reasons. Etymolo- 
gies, being of necessity historically (or rather prehistorically) 
oriented, belong not in synchronic works but in special diction- 
aries. Secondly, etymology offers precious little help to students 
of English in Slavonic-speaking countries and even less in 
countries outside Europe. Thirdly, much space can thereby be 
saved for more useful information. 

The aim of the projected dictionary being the registration in 
the form of a multitude of very short contexts of the whole 
gamut of typical standard usage, the hitherto prevailing practice 
of printing quotations from poets, novelists, dramatists, etc., 
should be severely curtailed, if not abandoned altogether. Such 
quotations are generally very individual utterances and are 
consequently often untypical. The more poetic, the more literary 
these passages are, the farther removed they are from the everyday 
standard. The dictionary postulated in this paper will have to 
content itself with phraseological material more or less made up 
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by its editors on the basis of a systematic, very widespread, and 
thoroughgoing process of carding, collecting, and evaluating 
average, everyday, typical mid-twentieth century printed and 
spoken texts, not forgetting the rich stores amassed in modern 
dictionaries, both of the monolingual and bilingual sort. 

The new departure in English lexicography here suggested will, 
in spite of its limited number of entry-words, be an unconcise 


herbarium-like dictionary with its hortus siccus of words into a 


linguistic diorama showing the natural habitat of English words 
in depth, 
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uttitude will ruin all chances of success. However, when visual 
aids are introduced, teachers tend to be carried away by the 
possibilities they offer, instead of using them merely as a means to 
the effective drilling of those structures they have planned to 
teach. The teacher must choose the visual aids according to what 
he wishes to teach, and remain master of the situation. 

The greater the teacher’s control over the visual aids, the 
better they can be exploited.1 The teacher’s gestures, his or his 
pupils’ acting, are the most effective visual aids. We know they 
help us create real-life situations in the classroom, but how can 
they be used for drilling? The teacher of young children gradually 
evolves a whole series of symbolic gestures, which pupils will 
accept as denoting, for instance, playing, working, speaking, 
listening, walking, running, dressing, washing, eating, drinking— 
the list of possibilities is very long. Any action which can be 
suggested by means of a symbolical gesture can thus be used in 
quick drills, not only for the present continuous (affirmative, 
negative, interrogative) but also for the present simple (if the 
habit factor is made clear), the past simple and continuous, the 
present and past perfect and the future. Of course, the structure 
must first be presented in memorable situations and its use grasped 
by the pupils, and the symbolical actions must then be presented 
in a way that will warrant the use of the structure. For example, 
the past perfect can be drilled by the teacher performing two 
consecutive actions, if possible logically linked, such as those 
indicated in When she had finished arranging the flowers, she 
looked out of the window, and the pupils interpreting them. Since 
choral drilling is recommended and the interpretations might 
vary, one pupil gives the interpretation and the teacher accepts 
it with a nod, which is the signal for choral repetition. To keep 
the drill brisk and lively, the teacher must think out his sequences 
carefully, and introduce humour or suspense. (For instance, 
After he had stabbed the man, he stole the money.) Care must be 
taken not to introduce new words when drilling a new structure. 
Later, when the pupils are familiar with the structure, relatively 
new words from the reading material can be incorporated. If the 
teacher uses gestures and acting in his presentation (explanation) 
of new words, he can easily use the same gestures when reviewing 
the words. This applies not only to verbs (e.g. you have coughed 
.. sneezed... screamed . . . grinned—notice, not so elementary !), 
but also to adjectives, ranging from the simple You are hungry... 
tired... angry... afraid of us . . —to arrogant . . . diffident 
. . . clumsy . . . bewildered. The possibilities are endless: we can 


1See the table provided by S. Pit Corder in ‘The Visual Element in Language 
Teaching’ (Longmans). 
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drill even such complicated structures as You seem to be arrogant 
or Stop being arrogant. The teacher of intermediate and advanced 
students should learn from the elementary-school teacher the 
effective use of gesture and acting to make drills enjoyable. 
Many teachers are familiar with the use of objects for drilling. 
However, they tend to keep to the conventional books, pens, and 
pencils, forgetting that most pupils hate the sight of them. Why 
not bring in more interesting objects, such as toy aeroplanes, 
ships, dogs, cats, birds? Are they not on the list of the first fifty 
words to be taught? I believe that lexical grading need not be as 
strict as structural grading, in the teaching of speech. Words that 
will appear anyway in the first year of the course may be intro- 


duced early, if we happen to have the objects at hand. Nor is it 
always the short ‘simple’ 


plays a vital part. The Au 


Ouse would present, 


we gradually learn to describe our d ll 
They help us drill the following -i 


patterns: 
He is small ( fat, ugly, ete.). 


He has blonde hair, red shoes, a black h 
Ai ‘ > , iat, etc, 
His jacket is black, his shoes are clean = 5 j 


He is sitting (standing, running, Jumping, etc.). 


‘See Situational English, Teacher’ 
Pl eee er’s Book (The Commonwealth Office of 
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He is behind the chair. (All prepositions). 

He is kissing her. She is kissing him. 

He is giving her a book. 

Sometimes we just talk about them and the children choose 
from the stock of sentences they have learnt through drills, thus 
taking the first step towards real communication and creative 
speech. Then we have George, the glove-puppet monkey, who 
answers when the children ask him questions, in all tenses. By 
the way, our dolls converse, and their conversations are reported 
(in reported speech), even in the top forms of the secondary 
school. 

Why not combine objects (dolls, toys) with a large blackboard 
drawing, serving as the background to a story? The drawing is 
prepared by a different pupil each time, but we have the same 
picture: a house on the seashore, with a garden and a wood 
beyond it. Sometimes it is daytime and sometimes night-time 
(sun|moon), while sometimes there is rain or even thunder and 
lightning. Our dolls move against the background of the colour 
scene (which we describe, drilling whichever structure is being 
taught at the time) and the children provide a running commentary 
about their activities. It begins very simply, but gradually develops 
into a story. For instance: Mary is picking flowers. A snake is 
coming out of the grass. (Chorally, ina stage whisper, dramatically) 
She is calling: Help! Help! (A different pupil each time, very 
exciting) The cat is running (chorally, three times, increasing the 
speed) The cat is jumping on the back of the snake. It is eating 
the snake. Mary is kissing the cat. She is saying: Thank you, my 
dear! (individual). And now on the other side of the blackboard, 
we have the same sequence: a crocodile and the dog—exact 
substitution, as dramatic as the first. This is just one of many 
stories, built up by way of drill, with never a dull moment. They 
can be taped, ‘acted’ for the parents, re-told in the past tense, 
foretold in the future. Drawing on the blackboard, especially 
when accompanied by a running commentary in the form of drill, 
as suggested by F. L. Billows,! is excellent in providing cues; 
but there are teachers for whom even matchstick drawings are a 
problem. The pupil-prepared blackboard drawing, combined 
with the use of dolls, incidentally solves this problem, while 
opening up new possibilities for exciting drill. 

Most teachers are by now familiar with the flannelboard and 
the plastic board: they are very effective for drilling, provided 
we have the sandpaper-backed cut-outs or plastic figures we need. 
The most convenient of all is the tin board: all we need are a few 


1F, L. Billows demonstrates in the ‘View and Teach’ film (No. 6 of the First 
Series). 
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small magnets which enable us to put up in a split second picture 
after picture, magazine cut-outs or any others. For Instance, at a 


picture of a child, doing Something. The pupils are taught to 


Picture flashcards,! action series,? posters for the teaching of 
structures,® picture Stories,* are all useful visual aids for drilling. 
Film-strips can also be used, at different levels, This work really 


*Picture flashcards (252 
State Street, Ann Arbor, Mi 


> 


cards)—Follet’s, 
chigan, U.S, A. 


Michigan Bookstore, 322 S. 


The Tape Recorder in the Classroom: 
Ambiguous Dialogues 
BRIAN RICHARDS 


Introduction 


IN A PREVIOUS ARTICLE! I pointed out how colour 
transparencies and projected pictures may be used to stimulate 
discussion among fairly advanced students—about L.C.E. level 
and above. In this one I want to show how taped dialogues may 
be used in the same way. 

I want first to pick up a few points I made in the other article. 
The teaching method exploits ambiguities; the teacher asks 
questions to which there are not necessarily any ‘correct’ answers 
the student is invited to interpret the material presented. In 
this way, the teacher can provoke a class discussion, as two 
people rarely agree on the interpretation of a given set of facts 
which are in themselves ambiguous. But this method does not 
aim merely at provoking classroom discussion: its first aim is to 
get the student to use his judgement in a ‘real’ situation, where, as 
in life itself, one feels there are no ‘correct’ answers to many 
situations. 

If the teacher asks a question and the student knows that the 
teacher himself knows the answer, then the question itself is 
absurd. And in the long run the result of asking absurd questions 
is to lessen both the student’s and the teacher’s awareness of 
language as a means of expressing thought: the student will be 
tempted to use the language in a wholly uncritical way,” to talk 
nonsense, but grammatically correct nonsense: ‘He is wearing a 
hat on his head’, ‘She is eating with her mouth’. 


1E,L.T., XX, 2, January 1966. 
qn certain countries the student is not during the course of his general 


education encouraged to think for himself, but is required to be able to 
reproduce facts which his teachers consider desirable for him to reproduce. 
When he comes to study English he is already convinced that knowledge 
equals facts, and that there are ‘correct’ answers to ‘correct’ questions. The 
kind of exercise described certainly disillusions the student on this point, 
but at the same time it is potentially dangerous, as it attacks the student’s 
background and education and thus the student himself. This particular 
exercise should be used only when the teacher has the full confidence of his 
class. 

The ‘aggressive element’ can of course be lessened by using comic situations 
as a basis for the dialogues; the more the student laughs the less he will feel 
uneasy. The henpecking wife, the irresponsible husband, the insufferable 
mother-in-law—all old friends—will almost certainly amuse. I have found 
that Goon Show voices go down well too. 
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Of course, the teacher realises that something has gone wrong 
somewhere when he gets sentences like this in, say, a composition, 
but he is inclined to put it down to carelessness or stupidity on 
the student’s part, whereas in fact this kind of silliness is often 
the logical consequence of an unconscious complicity yep oe 
the teacher and the student in a world of nonsense, of a kin 
of ménage à trois with the absurd as the third member. 

The ambiguity approach aims at breaking up this sort of 
misalliance. 


An example of ‘ambiguous dialogue’ with commentary 


Here is an example of ‘ambiguous dialogue’ which the teacher 
will have heard before the lesson. The student does not hear it 
over once beforehand, but in bursts; he does not, therefore, 
know where the dialogue is leading, but the teacher must. 


Jenny (a little tartly): You know, it’s time you got a new suit, Fred. 

Fred (absently): Yes, dear. 

Jenny: There’s a hole in the knee of the one you're wearing and all the 
buttons have fallen off, 

Fred (absently): Yes, dear. 

Jenny (accusingly): You're not listening, 

Fred (protests): Yes, I am. 

Jenny (sartly): What did I say, then? 

Fred (trapped): What? 

Jenny (triumphant): You see, you're not listening. 

Fred (petulantly): Yes, I am. I heard what you said. (Pause. Flounders) 
You said I wasn’t listening. 

Pause 


Jenny: Sometimes I don’t know why I married you. 


Here is the same fragment, as heard by the student, with 
questions from the teacher to exploit the ambiguity. 


Jenny: You know, it’s time you Zot a new suit, Fred. 
(Teacher: Who is Fred? Why does he have 


usband: do you agree, Miss Y? Do you think J 
need a new suit? What’s Fred going to say?) 


think of the idea? The students will probably 
assume here that Fred agrees with the suggestion, because he has said Yes. 
One of the important things about this kind o, 


f exercise is that it obliges 
the student to read between the lines and discourages literal-mindedness. 
What sort of suit will he get?) 


Jenny: There's a hole in the knee of the one yowre wearing and all the buttons 
have fallen off. 


answer is patently absurd, the teacher should say ‘I see’ or ‘Yes, he might’ 


and not commit himself further: all reasonable ideas must be accepted as 
valid, since they are.) 
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Fred: Yes, dear. 
(Teacher: What does he think about the suggestion? Some students 
will probably have understood by now. The teacher, though should NOT 
tell them here ‘Youwre right’, as this will encourage the ‘correct answer” 
mentality: he should remain non-committal. What’s SHE going to say 
now? What would YOU say now, Miss Zz) 


Jenny: Yowre not listening- 
(Teacher: What’s he going to say next? What would you say, if you were 


Fred, Mr. A? I see. What do you think they’re doing while they’re 

talking? Get the students involved in the scene, and get them to see it in 

their mind's eye. What time of day is it? Why do you say that it’s in the 
morning, Miss W? Badger the student by getting him to give his reasons 
for his answers: this will make it harder to talk nonsense. Do you agree 
with Miss T, Miss V? Provoke them to argue among themselves.) 

Jenny: You're not listening. 


Fred, Yes, I am. 
(Teacher: Well? From time to time ask a vague question like this, so 


vague that it could mean anything. The student will then have to interpret 
the teacher's question and this will keep him on his toes. So all answers to 
this kind of question are of course acceptable, even the ‘That's a silly 
question’ one. I mean, do you think he’s listening? I see.) 


Jenny: What did I say then? 
(Teacher: What do you think about her? Would you like to be married 


to her? Why not? What’s she going to say now? What would you say 


now?) 
Fred: What? 
(Teacher: Well?) 
Jenny: You see, you're not listening. 


(Teacher: What’s he going to say now?) 
Fred: Yes, lam. I heard what you said. (Pause) You said I wasn’t listening. 


(The students should at this point laugh.) 

(Teacher: And what’s she going to say?) 
Jenny: Sometimes I don’t know— 

(Teacher: What doesn’t she know?) 
Jenny: —why I married you. 

(Teacher: Well?) 


By now most of the students have a pretty good idea of what is 
going on. This is the time to break the thread, either by introduc- 
ing new material, or by changing the conversation, or by ending 
the scene: as soon as the student feels he is in control, and can 
make more or less accurate guesses, then it is time to change. 
This is, in fact, about half of the scene; the second half shows 
Jenny returning to the attack on the buttonless suit, and Fred 
saying he is too tired to talk about suits. The students are then 
invited to imagine what the next scene will be: this asking them 
to speculate is important. (Such dialogues, of course, are suitable 
only for students whose English is fairly advanced.) 


Notes on the material 


From the above fragment and treatment several principles 
emerge, to be borne in mind when writing ambiguous dialogues. 
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(1) The English must be as simple as possible, because this is 
not so much an exercise in aural comprehension as an exercise 
in expression. 

(2) The basic situation should be well inside the students’ 
experience. The example of dialogue given would clearly be un- 
suitable for children. 

(3) The dialogue writer should imagine that he is overhearing 
a conversation bit by bit, as the students will hear it. Scraps of 
dialogue, with as many ‘loose endings’ as possible, are the ideal. 

(4) Scenes should therefore be short, as the student will, under 
intensive cross-examination, become familiar with the situation 
and will start preparing ‘correct’ answers. At the same time they 
should be long enough to give the student the chance to interpret 
and create, so that he will get a certain satisfaction out of having 
used his experience and stretched his own imagination. Perhaps 
about 12-20 lines is the right length. 


Notes for the teacher 


(1) This method is inquisitorial, and because of this it should not 
be used on a ‘cold’ class, say at the beginning of the academic 
year when the teacher does not know his students well: for it 
to work there must, of course, be good relations obtaining 
between teacher and student, otherwise the student will feel that 
he is being tortured. (One way of warming up a class is to preface 
the recording with a few bars of music, play it, ask ‘What was 
that? and when the students say ‘Music’ reply ‘Marvellous. 
We're on form today’ or something equally silly: this works.) 

(2) The teacher should concentrate on the kind of question 
that really interests the student, and should allow the discussion to 
go off at a tangent. 

(3) Points of grammar, vocabulary, and construction are best 
covered, I feel, as a follow-up, when the complete scene may be 
played over again, preferably in a later lesson. The teacher would 
be advised to go over before the lesson any expressions, structures, 
etc. with which he feels the student will be unfamiliar. 

(4) As the teacher will have to stop and start the tape often, 
after the short bursts of sound, it is advisable to record dialogue 
at the fastest speed available, as it is easier to find the exact 
spot required when re-winding if something has to be repeated. 
A revolution counter on the tape recorder is useful but not 
essential. 


A New Approach to 
Reading Efficiency 


J. C. RUDD 


The Teacher's College, Broken Hill, Zambia 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS in the education of 
students from and in the developing countries is their reading 
ability. The deficiency is noticeable below the level of School 
Certificate, though to some extent it is camouflaged by spoon- 
feeding in the schools; in post-School Certificate work and 
further education, especially where the latter takes the form of a 
correspondence course, slowness and lack of comprehension are 
an enormous disadvantage. For among these students the speed 
of reading is commonly very slow, spelling-out and sounding of 
words is frequent, and there is a heavy, unsound reliance on the 
dictionary. Except where a book has been learned by rote, 
retention is minimal, and it is seldom that the transfer from rote- 
learning to comprehension is made—though this transfer is 
obviously essential. 

Although this depressing picture is valid, it is often obscured. 
On the one hand, there are those exceptional people who have 
overcome their early disadvantages; on the other, there is the 
basically sympathetic attitude which nonetheless accepts lower 
standards as normal among such students. This position has 
come about through a combination of teaching methods and 
environment. 

Reading is commonly thought to be a sound-reproducing skill. 
That is to say, that its mastery is shown by the ability to reproduce 
the words from the printed page as speech. Burt comments, in 
the context of speech defects, that these ‘are liable to hinder the 
child’s early efforts in phonic analysis, and so prevent him from 
learning to read as quickly as the rest’. The child is taught to 
read aloud either by the phonic method or by ‘look and say’. 
In either case an attempt is usually made to grade the language 
used. This normally means using short words, mostly mono- 
syllables, and short sentences of a pattern met with only on the 
pages of such readers. The method goes back to antiquity, and 
can be seen today in a programme like Leedham’s Reading 
Master? It is not based on speech, nor even on ‘literary English’, 
but it is intended for reproduction aloud—intended but not 


1Burt, C., The Backward Child, London, 1950, p. 371. 
*Leedham, J., The Reading Master, London ND. 
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designed. With this material most teachers teach most pupils to 
read aloud: to reproduce written language in spoken form. The 
pupil is taught to view the word, to analyse it phonemically, to 
say it. He is taught where to pause, but he is not taught to analyse 
the argument, to extract facts. This more difficult process is 
assumed to be innate, or to arrive by an unplumbed process of 
maturation. 

Burt mentions an ‘eminent psychologist’? who ‘has declared 
that after a long spell of silent reading he generally has a sore 
throat’:! so that it would appear that reading continues to be 
closely linked with speech long years after the preliminary vocal 
lessons. Yet we all know of people who need only glance at a 
page to comprehend it, and most of us use a non-vocalising 
technique when searching for specific information: a telephone 
number, or a word in a dictionary. The questions remain: 
whether it is possible to teach a faster, and Possibly non-vocalising, 
form of reading, and whether it is desirable. 

The evidence from various speeded reading courses? suggests 
that most people can increase their reading speed without loss of 
comprehension. There may be some Significance in the fact that 
amongst the slowest readers it is quite common for such an 
increase to be made abruptly; from one level to another, as it 
were. This suggests that a single facility has been acquired, and it 
has been suggested that this abrupt change marks the inhibition 
or extinction of vocalising. This theory may, however, be based 
on the belief that Vocalising ties reading to the speed of reading 
aloud, which has been shown not to be the case.? Nevertheless, 
in skimming and search-reading it appears unlikely that vocalising 
takes place consistently. The evidence in favour of a non- 
vocalising form of reading existing is considerable. 

Whether faster reading is desirable is a further and more 
difficult question. It has been suggested that an increase in 


former case there is ample evidence that faster reading is accom- 
panied by greater comprehension;* in the latter there are two 
answers. The first, that the ability to vary speed is desirable, 
and that the competent reader may well read poetry slowly, and 


1Burt, op. cit., p. 509. 

*Poulton, E. C., ‘British Courses for Adults in Effective Reading’, British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1961. 

Poulton, op. cit.; also Todd, R., Some comments on adult reading skills 
and courses designed to improve them. (Mimeographed research paper, 
Psychology Dept., Leeds University, 1966.) 

4Poulton, op. cit. 
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possibly aloud. Second, it is relevant to point out that such 
evidence as we possess suggests that it is graduates in English 
who read fastest. 

In any case the main purpose of reading is the acquisition of 
information. It is because of the vastness of learning resources 
in English that it is established as a world language, and is 
learned throughout the whole world. In the developing nations 
it is their need for their own technologists, technicians, teachers, 
and doctors that is behind their enormous expansion of education, 
and any obstacle to progress, such as inefficient reading, must be 
overcome. Nor need the other purpose of reading, pleasure, be 
excluded by efficiency. 

I should like, at this point, briefly to consider the written 
language. It is clear that there are differences between written and 
spoken language, most noticeably in the greater amount of 
redundancy in the spoken language, and the need to contextualise, 
together with the greater formality of the written language. In 
English the relationship between the spelling and the phonemics 
of the language is not very close. But spelling is frequently a guide 
to meaning and function. Might it not be worth considering 
written English as a sequence of ideographs which have a phonic 
connection? For the fast reader the phonic connection is almost 
completely discarded, just as, faced with a red traffic light, the 
driver’s foot is on the brake without any need for vocalising the 
symbol’s meaning. 


I have suggested that efficient readers are generally those who 


have managed to discard the word-sounding that was taught to ' 


them when first they learned to read. The feature of their environ- 
ment most likely to have helped them to do this is the availability 
of large numbers of books at home, at school, or in libraries. 
Limit the availability of books and the incentive to read fast 
disappears. It seems likely that the medieval scholar read slowly, 
and probably aloud. The populations of the developing countries 
are largely rural, and there are few libraries. In the primary 
schools there are few books—the scourge of the termite is one 
reason why books rarely accumulate—and children are fortunate 
where there are sufficient class readers. In these conditions it is 
unlikely that children will, on their own, make the transfer from 
recognition of sound to recognition of meaning. Where a book 
is a rare commodity it is natural to take one’s time over it, to 
sound each word with loving care, to read slowly. And the exami- 
nation system, with its stress on reproduction of material learned, 
reinforces this tendency. Even at the secondary stage this state 
of affairs continues: few secondary schools in developing countries 
have adequate or well-stocked libraries. To summarise: the child 
is never introduced to the pleasures of reading, is seldom 
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encouraged to read outside his textbook, and so acquires little 
fluency or grasp of the reading skills. 

Because of these problems reading improvement courses are 
now beginning to be seen as necessary and it was decided to run 
a pilot course (Course 1) at the University of Leeds Institute of 
Education for a group of students, all of whom were Arabic- 
speaking graduates with teaching experience, It was expected that 
they would resume teaching shortly after their return to their 
home, the Sudan Republic, and they were, therefore, very suitable 
subjects for a course with dual aims: to improve their reading 


skills, and to equip them to mount similar Courses in secondary 
schools in the Sudan. 


Passage followed by a 


ETY, E., Reading Faster, C.U.P., 1963, 
Bright, J. A., Patterns and Skills in English 
> 


39ff., S3ff, Book 1, Nairobi, 1965, pp. 
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and comprehension of the faster group continued unchecked, in 
contrast to Course 1, where the graphs of those who made most 
progress in the earlier sessions levelled off, and in some cases 
showed a decline, in the later sessions. Each of these courses was 
for students from overseas, but in England. A summary of their 
qualifications appears in Table I, and of the course results in 
Table II. In each of these courses sessions were held twice weekly 


over a period of eight to ten weeks. 


TABLE I 


Participants in reading efficiency courses 
Course I t 
Sudanese, experienced graduate English teachers. — 
Medium language: Arabic. Native language: Arabic. 


Course 2 n 
Primary school headteachers from Commonwealth countries. 


Medium language: English. Most non-native English speakers. 
Ingram English Battery Test: Average score, 59 per cent. 


Course 3 R P 
Administrators, inspectors of primary schools, training college lecturers 


from Commonwealth countries. , , 
Medium language: English. Most non-native English speakers. 
Ingram English Battery Test: Average score, 71 per cent. 


Courses 4 and 5 E a , 
Training college lecturers and assistant education officers in Ghana. Forty 


per cent with G.C.E. or higher qualification. 
Medium language: English. Non-native English speakers. 
Michigan Test of Aural Comprehension: Average score, 84 per cent. 


Course 6 F , 
As Courses 4 and 5, except that members of this course were specially selected. 


Sixty-five per cent with G.C.E. or higher qualification. 
Medium language: English. Non-native English speakers. 
Michigan Test of Aural Comprehension: Average score, 87 per cent. 


TABLE II 


Summary of Course Results 
Course No. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Average speed, first three tests 135 172 186 172 179 178 
Average speed, last three tests 227 206 269 201 204 242 
Average percentage increase 68 20 45 17 14 36 
Average comprehension, first three tests (%) 64 54 73 68 68 71 
Average comprehension, last three tests(%) 65 62 70 63 65 80 


Follow-up, average speed 230. — M — = = 
Follow-up, average comprehension (%) = J = á = 
Improvement from beginning of course (%) 70 — 13 — — — 


Loss/Gain from end of course (%) +1 — —9 — 
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Three further courses were held in Ghana in July and August 
1967. They could be termed crash courses, since they lasted 
only three weeks. Sessions were held on thirteen evenings in the 
case of Courses 4 and 5, and on sixteen mornings in the case of 
Course 6. Greater gains were made in the case of Course 6, and 
the graphs suggest that the rate of improvement increases from 
the tenth session. Other significant factors include the higher 
standard of English of the Course 6 participants, as measured 
by the Michigan Test, and the fact that, since the course re- 
quires a high level of concentration, sessions held in the morning, 
when participants are freshest, may be more effective. The results 
also suggest that crash courses are less effective than those spread 
over a longer period. 

With Courses 1 and 3 it was possible to hold follow-up tests, 
in one case six months after the end of the course, in the other 
five months. In both cases, two tests were used at three-day 
intervals to lessen the danger of a chance result, and the tests 
showed that gains had been substantially maintained in both 
speed and comprehension. Most students expressed the belief 
that they had benefited from the course, and that they now read 
with greater understanding and speed. 


Lado, R., University of Michigan Test of Aural Comprehension, 1957, 
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The reading course which I have described is based on the 
belief that to achieve any permanence in gains, extensive reading 
is necessary, and it is for this reason that the material for paced 
reading is not taken from a single book. From this continuous 
reading the idea of looking for general argument and lines of 
development is implanted. Reading of short passages followed by 
multichoice questions on details is likely to encourage a short- 
term memory approach to reading. 

In his paper, Efficiency in Reading} Macmillan states that 
‘Efficiency in reading supposes a degree of competence in English 
usage close to that of the native English user’. The results of these 
courses confirm this judgement, yet they show also that the second- 
language English-user can increase his reading skill, and that the 
skills of flexibility, of speed, skimming, and search-reading may 
be imparted. It is of vital importance that every teacher of 
English in the developing countries should be aware of the need 


that his students have for these skills. 


A note on pacing material 


material was taken from two sources: 


n Pier (Secker and Warburg). 
fied English Series). 


The pacing 


Orwell: The Road to Wigan and \ 
Bates: The Jacaranda Tree (Longmans’ Simplit 


Material for skimming practice came from: 
Wijk: Rules of Pronunciation for the English Language (O.U.P.). 
Half our Future (H.M.S.O.)- 

Film strip was produced by means of a 35 mm single-lens reflex camera, 
mounted on a stand, and the film, of high contrast and fine grain, was then 
reversal-processed to give a black on white image. Reversal-processing is not 
very complex, and can be done by most photographers with access to a manual. 
An alternative is to produce a 35 mm negative and then to print onto 35 mm 
film. The latter system was used for our later film strip. 

Provided that a film-strip projector equipped with a 1,000- or 750-watt 
lamp is available, the strip may then be projected in normal daylight condi- 
tions. Even in extreme tropical conditions blacking-out, with its attendant 
ventilation problems, has not proved necessary. 

An alternative to the use of film strip is a class set of the book chosen, and 
a set of half-page masks, which can be made simply from thin card. The mask 
to cover the bottom or top half of the page, its position being changed 
word. This gives some control over the reading speed of the 
s sensitive than that derived from the film-strip 


is used 
at the teacher’s 
class, but is obviously far les: 


projector. 


| 


4Macmillan, M., Efficiency in Reading, London, 1965, p. 13. 


Delayed Copying 


L. A. HILL 


BOTH TEACHERS AND STUDENTS often complain 
about the difficulties of learning to spell English. As we all know, 
English spelling is very unphonetic, so that even many educated 
British and American adults have trouble with it. 

In books which deal with this problem, one usually finds nothing 
but the suggestion that students should study and copy lists of 
words with whose spelling they have trouble. Unfortunately this 
has very little effect. A student can write a word out five, 
twenty, or even a hundred times and still spell it wrongly there- 
after when he needs it during the writing of a composition or a 
letter. 

It is a waste of time to copy a word letter by letter; e.g, if the 

tudent looks at the word whether, then writes w on his sheet of 
paper, then looks up at the word again, then writes h, then looks 
up again, then writes e, etc., this will not teach him how to spell 
the word whether. If he copies a word letter by letter, he will 


Í ; then turn over the page or look away; then 
write the whole word from memory; and then, when they have 


finished, look back and compare it with the original. This is what 
I call delayed copying. 


But even this is not suffi 
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show their meaning. For example, we can look at 


This flower is growing on a bush 


then we can turn over the page and both draw the picture and 
write the sentence from memory. We can look at 


Rs 
Mary is going to make some bread with this flour 


turn over the page, and again copy both the picture and the 
sentence. 

With abstract words, of course, one has to set the context 
verbally and not in pictures. 

Very few people have developed their memories to their full 
capacity. When I was a twenty-year-old student, I was convinced. 
that I was unable to memorise poetry. I therefore did not try to 
learn quotations which I needed for an examination. Some years 
later, however, when I was preparing for another examination, I 
discovered, after some experiments, that I was perfectly capable 
of memorising pages and pages of verse and of prose (which is 
more difficult than verse)—both in modern English and in Middle 
English, Anglo-Saxon and Old Icelandic, with all the original 
spellings and punctuations. It is not until one begins to train 
one’s memory that one realises that only defeatists say that they 
have a poor one. 

The technique of delayed copying can be used to help in the 
training of the memory if one gradually lengthens the period 
between looking at the original sentence and writing it down. 


The Patterning of Certain Verbs’ 


J. SETHI 


Central Institute of English, Hyderabad, India 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH in India are aware that the 
majority of the mistakes their students make are in the use of 
verbs—broadly, in tense usage and in the patterning of verbs. 
This article deals with the latter class of mistakes. 

Mistakes in the patterning of verbs stem largely from analogy 
and from the interference of the mother tongue. Some of them 
are so common in India, even in educated English, that one is 
tempted to have them admitted to usage, if necessary through 
legislation. English dailies in the country contribute their mite in 
establishing them, as the following news items illustrate: *The 
commanders wanted that the military tribunal should also judge 
whether Dr Subandrio was guilty or not. *The Prime Minister 
wanted that law and order should be maintained at all costs. Most 
Indian speakers of English regard these as perfectly acceptable. 

A somewhat detailed discussion of the patterning of a few 
verbs will, it is hoped, help us to draw relevant conclusions. 
It may be pointed out, in passing, that the selection of verbs for 
this article has been based on a study of the written English 
largely of graduate teachers and leading newspapers, checking 
up with Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English, 


Hornby, Gatenby, and Wakefield’s The Advanced Learner’s 


Dictionary of Current English, and Zandvoort’s A Handbook of 
English Grammar. The lis 


t is by no means exhaustive, 


I. The general patterning of certain verbs 


This section deals with mistakes in patterning that stem largely 


from (i) interference of the mother tongue (“The headmaster 
stressed on the importance 0 


of punctuality) and (ii) analogy (He 
showed me his new book. * He ex, 


‘plained me the difficult paragraph.) 
(Often these two causes of the trouble may act together.) It 
discusses, with illustrations, the patterning of the following 
verbs: (a) want, wish; (b) explain, describe, suggest; (c) emphasise, 
stress, discuss; (d) apologise, depend, insist, listen, succeed, 
sympathise. 


1The article is addressed specifically to the average teacher of English as 
a second language who has not received specialised training in the teaching 
of English. 


*Sentences marked with an * are unacceptable in standard English. 
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(a) want, wish 

Interference of the mother tongue is largely responsible for 
faulty handling of want (want + that-clause). The position is 
only made worse by its confusion with wish. Being near-synonyms, 
they interfere with each other, psychologically and linguistically. 
A look at The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary will show that 
want is used in the following verb patterns (VP’s) of Hornby’s: 


1vPp 12S V DO I want my dinner. 
vp2 SV Inf. I want to go. 
SVN Inf. He wants me to go. 
VP 3 < 5 V there to be N J want there to be complete silence. 
VP 17CS V Ger. The clothes want washing. 
VP 21 S Vi. A few pages are wanting. 


VP 24S V Prep. Prep. Ob. He is wanting in courtesy. 

But never in vp11 (S V that-clause); that is, never with a noun 
clause after it. 

Wish, on the other hand, can be used in VPs 2, 3, 7, 10, 11, 
18A, 19A, 21, and 24. Its use in VP 11 is quite frequent, though 
that is often left out: J wish they would tell us the truth. 

There is indeed a large common area of patterning of these 
two verbs—both can pattern in VPs 2, 3, 21, and 24—thus leading 
to the imposition of the above patterning of wish on want. These 
two verbs, it is therefore suggested, should never be introduced 
not be equated to two different words in the 


together. If they cant f ; 
mother tongue of the learner, the contrast in their use should 


be clearly brought out. 


(b) explain, describe, suggest 

The learner of English thinks—or rather feels—that since he 
can say Show me the notebook or Tell me the meaning he can 
just as well say *Explain me the stanza. Again, a glance at The 


"Advanced Learner’s Dictionary will reveal that explain can pattern 


in the following manner: 
yep 1SVDO He explained the paragraph. 
vp 10S V°AP N He cannot explain away such an act. 
VP 11 S V that-clause He explained that he had been delayed 
by the weather. 


— 


1The numbers used here are the same as in Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns 
and Usage, and The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary. 

2 Abbreviations used: S = subject, y = verb, DO = direct object, Inf. = 
infinitive, N = nominal (i.e. a noun or a noun equivalent), Ger. = gerund, 
yi. = verb intransitive, Prep. = preposition, Prep. Ob. = prepositional 
object. 

3bbreviations used: AP = adverbial particle, Conj = conjunctive (like 
how, what, when, where, whether, which), Cl = clause. 
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VP 13 S V Conj to-Inf. He explained how to do it. 


j He explained how the machine worked. 
a a 4 y TA S He olima the meaning to the 
whole class. 
VP21 S Vi. (When he is wrong) he does not 
explain. 


But never with an indirect object (me, us, you, him, her, them, the 
class, etc.) following it. However, with the insertion of to between 
explain and the indirect object, the structure becomes acceptable: 
Please explain to me what this means, which is only a variation of 
wi in any case the learner is bound to form some analogy 
(though himself unconscious of it), it might be better for teachers 
to build a right one for him between explain and say, rather than 


Describe and suggest behave in much the same 
Describe, explain, suggest should 
teaching, be kept separate from a 
tell, all of which can, and often d 
following them. 


way as explain. 
» therefore, for purposes of 
dvise, ask, inform, show, teach, 
0, occur with an indirect object 


(c) emphasise, stress, discuss 


for a clear-cut policy: the 
be *He stressed 
cut policy, which is nearer 


only (Advanced Learner’s Dictionary). Thi 
these two verbs very simple. 
Discuss occurs in VP 1, 13, and 15: 
VP1SVDO 
VP 13 S V Conj to-Inf. 
VP 15 S V Conj Cl 
The point to note in 
by prepositions. 
Cautioning my class against such constructions as 


*He empha- 
sised on the need for a common language, and * We discussed about 
the problem, I was about to pass on t 


suddenly there came a voice: ‘But, sir, we haven't yet discussed 
about the source of this error.’ 


We discussed the problem, 
We discussed how to do it. 
We discussed how we could do it. 


particular, is that these verbs are not followed 
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Difficulty in the handling of these three verbs arises also on 
account of their confusion with the patterning of the correspond- 
ing nouns: lay stress on, put (lay) emphasis on, have a discussion on. 
To point out this fact often helps. 


(d) apologise, depend, insist, listen, succeed, sympathise 

Quite opposite is the behaviour of certain verbs which col- 
locate with certain fixed prepositions; e.g. apologise to, depend 
on, insist on, listen to, succeed in, sympathise with, etc., and others 
too numerous to be listed. (This is not to suggest there is only 
one preposition that can go with a given verb of this category.) 

The verb and the preposition in all such cases must be learnt 
as a single unit. This will also guard against the danger of the 
preposition being dropped in the passive construction. 


II. V+ to-infinitive vs. V + gerund 

Do we say *I avoided to meet him (Verb + Inf.) or J avoided 
meeting him (Verb + gerund)? One cannot deny that choice of 
the right pattern becomes, as a result of vast reading, a matter 
of habit. But we have to think of the average learner, and devise 
a systematic presentation and provide ample drill to ensure that 
he avoids such mistakes. k 

It is possible here to split verbs into two very broad classes. 
Consider the following: A He started to speak. He started 
speaking. B He stopped to speak. He stopped speaking. The verbs 
of Class A,! which can be used with either the fo-infinitive or the 
gerund, with almost no difference of meaning, pose no problem 
for the learner. These have therefore been left out. 

Class B has been divided into three subclauses: 

(i) Verbs not followed by the gerund: 

The verbs (and phrasal verbs) which I have observed some- 
times mishandled are come on (= start), decide, refuse, start out, 
want. While constructions other than with the infinitive are 
possible with them, those with the gerund are not. E.g. It came 
on to rain. We decided to leave early in the morning. They have 
refused to help us. He started out to write an article on verbs. We 
want to become rich in a day. The last can be used with the gerund 
only when the subject of the sentence is not the agent, but the 
sufferer: My shoes want mending. 

(ii) Verbs not followed by the to-infinitive: 

The commonest in this subclass are: avoid, burst out, deny, 
enjoy, escape, finish, give up, help (as in I can’t help . . .), keep (on), 
leave off, mind (in negative and interrogative sentences), postpone, 


1The major verbs in the class are begin, continue, dread, endure, intend, 
neglect, propose, Start (= begin). 
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put off, set about (= begin, make a start at). E.g. I could rara 
avoid meeting him. All the class burst out laughing. She denied 
knowing anything of their plan. He enjoyed hearing her sing. 
You can’t escape being ridiculed. Haye you finished reading this 
book? I’ve given up correcting my writings. We couldn't help 
laughing. Keep on trying. Has it left off raining yet? Would you 
mind opening the window? We cannot postpone (put off ) answering 
that letter any longer. When will you set about packing ? As stated 
earlier, constructions other than those with the to-infinitive are 
possible with these verbs (and phrasal verbs), as in I deny that the 
statement is true. 

An interesting thing to notice here is that Start, start out, and 
set about, which have some common area of meaning, behave 
differently: start can be used in either construction (Class A); 


attendant changes: e.g. like (also hate, love, prefer), remember, 
forget, regret, try, stop, go on. These verbs can be used with the 


accurately, their use 
effects a change in 


about particular occasions, or specific acts, is the rule: J like 
playing table-tennis. I should like to play table-tennis this afternoon. 
In the second sentence above, the use of should and this afternoon 
provide the change in the Context mentioned above, 
Sometimes, however, there is a choice, as 


used in two different constructions in English, 


Remember, Jorget, regret, as in Please remember to give him 
my compliments (= to keep in mind), and Do you remember 
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meeting Mr Rao at Mr Jones's party? (= to call back to mind). 
The first one is forward-looking, in that the act of giving compli- 
ments is yet to be performed; the second one backward-looking, 
in that the act of meeting Mr Rao took place sometime in the past. 

The verbs forget and regret behave in the same way: Please 
don’t forget to post my letters. Shall we ever forget hearing her 
sing? I regret to inform you... I regret having followed his 
advice... 

Try exploits this choice in usage to some other purpose: You 
must try to be more careful in future (i.e. make an attempt). Try 
turning the handle the other way, and see what happens (i.e. make 
that test or experiment). 

Now observe the behaviour of stop in the two patterns: 
Mary stopped to talk. John stopped talking. John had to stop 
talking as Mary stopped everything else to start talking. 

Go on exhibits yet another type of shift in meaning: The spokes- 
man of the Employees Union went on to say that . . . (The spokes- 
man continued and next said that . . .) He went on saying that 
he must be given more concessions. (He kept repeating the same 
thing.) : 

Even from such a brief survey of the patterning of verbs as 
this, one thing emerges unmistakably: one cannot leave to sheer 
chance the problem of the learner acquiring the right patterns or 
exploiting the available distinctions appropriately. I remember 
having met resistance from some adult members of a short 
course, who insisted that they could say Try getting up early or 
Try working hard when the implication was ‘to make an attempt 
to get up early’ or ‘to work hard’. One cannot blame them for 
what they were never taught. 

An average teacher of English who has not undergone some 
special training in the teaching of English is seldom aware of 
these distinctions himself. Even if in his own speech and writing 
of English he makes use of only the acceptable patterns, he is 
seldom conscious of the fact, and cannot, therefore, utilise it in 
teaching. For such a teacher I suggest a thorough study of 
Hornby and Zandvoort, and frequent reference to The Advanced 


Learners Dictionary. 
ee 


Note for our Contributors 

Would-be contributors are asked to submit in the first place outlines or 
suggestions only and not complete articles. Manuscripts should be typed in 
double spacing on foolscap-size paper, leaving wide margins at the top and 
bottom of the page and on either side. Footnotes should not be placed at 
the end of the typescript but as close as possible to the sentence they refer to. 
Manuscripts not accepted for publication will be returned by air if interna- 
tional reply coupons of appropriate value are enclosed with them, 


The Relative Clause in 
Broad Perspective 


I. MORRIS 
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EVEN A CURSORY EXAMINATION of the treatment 
of the relative clause in the standard textbooks reveals a surpris- 
ingly common approach to the subject. All are apparently in 
agreement on the need to apply a bipartite classification. Of the 
two classes, the first is invariably evaluated as a modifying 
feature, while the other, though differing in description, is 
essentially a negating category. All this is plainly indicated by the 
names given for reference, viz. Testrictive—non-restrictive, 
defining — non-defining, Testrictive — descriptive, restrictive — 


continuative, testrictive—continuative or amplifying, restrictive— 
parenthetic.1 


If they represent ideas, then items with si 
be alike, which they are not,* and it would 
aloud,? 


milar contextual meaning would 
not be possible to read the script 


Whatever Purpose the italicised clause serves, 
taken as semantically defining or describing, There 


The above classification is called from the works respectively of the 


following: Jespersen, Strang, Scheurweghs, Curme, Poutsma, Kruizinga, 
Zandvoort, Schibsbye, 


?M. A. K. Halliday, The Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching, p. 49. 
*Italics here and throughout are the present writer’s, 
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A. The distinction between an adjectival and non-adjectival 
relative clause, e.g. 


1. He held up a long and very dirty forefinger, which had a bitten, cracked 


nail.* 
2. Let us forget the Bible for a moment, which I am sure will make you 


feel happier.” 
B. The position of the clause: within another clause or linked 
with it in end-position, e.g. 
1. Francis was born in Dublin and was sent to Manchester, where he 


showed his individuality by becoming converted to Roman Catholicism, 


and thence to Sandhurst.* 
2. When I came in, John was sitting in an 
which was not surprising.* 


C. The signalling of the clause as an essential (integral) part of 
a nominal group, €.g- 

1. The husband that fails to understand this can Ol 

opposition.® 

Factor A is the underlying assumption which determines the 
fresh approach. Its adoption is a pre-requisite for appraisal of 
the other factors. Thus, the inapplicability of fact C to the non- 
adjectival clause has already been noted; examination will show 
that factor B may be significant with either type, except where 


factor C does apply. 


arm-chair staring at the clock; 


nly exacerbate the 


2 
For simplicty of treatment we may concentrate first on factor C. 
Consider the following two sentences: 
1. And made her look like a favourite doll that had been worn to nothing 


by excessive use. 
2. Once I should have been avid for the information they could give me, 


first hand, practical and hard-headed." 


In both sentences the relative clause is seen as corresponding 
to the adjective used attributively. There isthis difference, however, 
between them: whereas in the first sentence the clause defines the 
noun plus adjective, in the second the headword is defined only 
by the clause; the shifted position of the adjectives marks them 
as only descriptive elements appended to the noun plus clause. 


bee 
1J, B. Priestley, Three Men in New Suits, p. Ths 
?Ibid. 
3Observer ‘Profile’, 28 September 1958, p. 4. 
4J, Campbell, New Statesman, 3 December 1963, p. 37. 
Nigel Dennis, Encounter, January 1963, p. 37. 
®Anthony Powell, From a View to a Death, p. 21. 
1V, Sackville-West, No Signposts in the Sun, p. 49. 
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Further examples of the use of adjectives, as in Beautiful Evelyn 
Hope or his gentle, sick, old father confirm the general assumption 
that the adjective used a aeaaaiad ‘qualifies’ the noun either 
icti or descriptively. 

wrth cues may likewise serve as a defining or 
descriptive adjunct. But here the distinction is usually treated as 
being of major significance. It is not for this difference, however, 
that is is essential to mark off the defining clause, but rather 
because of the several other purposes which the non-defini ng 
clause may serve, for how significant is the use or absence of a 
comma in the following examples? 


1. At that moment the carriage entered a little wood, which lay brown 
and sombre across the cultivated hill. 


2. She surprised herself with this thought which she knew to be un- 
reasonable.” 


3. They are noble myths, belief in which helps to ensure a level of socially 

acceptable behaviour, norms to which some approximation is necessary 
if mankind is to survive the nuclear war.* 

(We need only t 

how often we hesit 


tive clause.) 


ake heed of our own writing habits to realise 
ate about inserting a comma before a descrip- 


3 


For the better appreciation of the 
advisable first to turn to 


significance of position. 


non-defining clause, it is 
the non-adjectival clause and note the 


1. If President de Gaulle wishes to sto 
does) it is clear that he can hardly d 
ments.* 

2. A student of Milton who attempts to describe his characteristic 
grammatical practice, which is my purpose in this work, discovers that 
he has been anticipated.® 


p the process (which he certainly 
‘© so by means of bilateral agree- 


In speech there would be 


d no distinction in the manner of 
presenting the relative clause 


la in the two sentences, We may thus 
infer that, in writing, the use of commas may correspond to the 
employment of brackets and mark the clause as equally paren- 
thetical. A parenthetic clause is į i 


which for this). The purpose i 
an incidental or assertive stat 


1E, M. Forster, Where Angels Fear to Tread, p. 30. 
"Tris Murdoch, The Flight from the Enchanter, p. 76. 


Michael Howard in Encounter, February 1968, Pp. 56. 
*Encounter, August 1967, p. 64. 


°R. D, Emma, Milton’s Grammar, p. 17. 
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medial-placed non-adjectival clause is accentuated when, as in 
the following two examples, the interpolated clause appears 
between verb and object. 


1. He also wrote, which had long been forgotten, a quantity of verse for 


Ce 

2. Rather than setting out to prove, as Sir Stephen does, that this is 
possible, it would perhaps have been worth while enquiring, which he 
does not, whether it is desirable.? 


4 


Although the factor of position is irrelevant in the case of the 
defining or describing clause, it is not so generally. In medial 
position the non-defining adjectival clause may serve the same 
purpose as that of the non-adjectival clause, namely, to add 
incidental or assertive statements. This is clearly illustrated by 
the following varied examples: 

1. With her husband and her artist brother, Oliver Messel, she is devoted 
to nineteenth-century art and architecture (which she wanted her son 
to follow) in a Betjeman kind of world.* 

2. But for their persuasion allied to that of the whips (whose influence was 
not then at its strongest), the government’s majority in the Security 


debate might have been 40 instead of 69.* 

3, As a matter of fact, he and I first met in Manchester, which he hated, 
in a setting of polished granite. 

4. To say that they are a malaise (which of course they are) caused by 
bad companions (which it sometimes does) does not help much.° 


The interchangeability of the relative and personal pronouns 
in an interpolated statement is well illustrated in the following 
examples taken from the same source: 


1. Straight away the society got down to work, appointing as Campaign 
Director one of its executives, Mr W. (he unfortunately spent his first 
directing week in bed with *flu), recruiting extra staff . . .7 

2. On Monday, January 22 (which was the day Dame Edith Evans... 
decided to bottle British fruit) a House of Commons lunch-time meeting 
was held . . .* 


The possible evaluation of a medial-placed relative clause as 
a statement conveying incidental information is a point to be 
borne in mind when we pass to an examination of end-placed 
relative clauses. 


4INigel Morland, Mystery Bedside Book, p. 121. 

2W, Frankland in The Observer, 9 March 1958. 

8The Observer, 28 February 1960, p. 6. 

4Ibid., 30 June, 1963, p. 9. 

Encounter, August 1967, p. 64. 

6C, Day-Lewis, The Buried Day, p. 77. 

— Tomalin in The Sunday Times, 3 March 1968, p. 21. 
id. 
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Here, too, it is advisable to start with the non-adjectival clause. 
> ks : 
Consider the following examples: 
1. She was fifteen when she died, which shows how much is within the 
f n S 
reach of any schoolgirl. 3 : , , ; 
2. In this book he nevertheless refrains from discussing the immediate 
" Situation in the English novel, which from one point of view is a pity, 
because one would like to know whether he sees any signs there of a new 
(post-symbolist) approach? 


3. .. . and the favourite was begged to drop all ceremony and to speak 
freely, which she did? 

Would there be any change of meaning if the relative clause in 
the above examples were presented as a separate sentence, that is, 
paratactically ? The transformation could be effected by changing 
the conjunctive pronoun which into the demonstrative pronoun 
this. 

An application of the reverse process of transformation will 
even more clearly reveal the purely stylistic motive that may 
induce a writer to link two statements syntactically by means of a 
conjunctive pronoun or adverb, 

Compare the paratactic version with the original linked 
presentation in the following examples: 

1. (a) He would like Stratford to play host to fo: 
companies. They’ve never done this before, 


(b) He would like Stratford to play host to foreign Shakespearian 
companies, which they’ve never done before.‘ 


2. (a) Of course we cannot use ‘that’ after a Preposition. There we must 
use ‘where’, 


(b) Of course we cannot use ‘that’ after a Preposition, where we must 
use ‘which’.® 


reign Shakespeare 


at we danced together until the 
» when [and then] she whirled finally round and 
a, where Babs still lay.® 

re in Glasgow earlier this year, 


1E. M. Forster, Where Angels Fear to Tread, p. 112, 

?John Wain, Encounter, August 1961, p. 71. 

‘Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times, 9 April 1967, p. 52. 
*The Observer, 4 March 1962, p. 13. 

°G. O. Curme, Syntax, p. 225. 

°Anthony Powell, A Question of Upbringing, p. 92, 

"The Sunday Times, 13 August 1967, p. 7. 
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The stylistic motive in the choice of a linking word is clearly 
seen in the adoption of and rather than the more usual and gram- 
matically more appropriate which in the following examples: 

1. A strong whiff of reality comes through the cool dry style, and that is 
not surprising, for the book is based closely on the expedition led by 
Stanley in 1887.2 

2. If they purchase our works as a result of reviews in the dignified 
press, and I am not sure that they do, they might be sufficiently aware . . .? 


6 

We come now to the end-placed adjectival clause. This is often 
difficult to appraise, because it has features in common with 
both the medial-placed adjectival clause and the general end- 
placed relative clause. The difficulty stems from the fact that the 
relative pronoun can serve either to append an adjectival clause, 
or to link two statements which might, without change of meaning, 
be presented co-ordinately or paratactically. 

The diverse functions of the relative pronoun are illustrated 
by its use in the following sentence: 

But this is certainly not the case with the majority of families w/o now seek 

university education for their children, or who are likely to do so in the 

near future, who have a very clear idea of its advantages.* 

While the first and second clauses introduced by who are to 
be taken as integral parts of the nominal group headed by 
families, the end-placed clause is clearly non-restrictive and can 
be appraised as an appended statement which could have been 
presented paratactically with they or these replacing who. ‘ 

Consider the functions of where in the following examples: 


1. ... and it is Morocco that claims ‘soverei ? 
ignty’ over the Sah 
no Moroccans live.* ay wera 


2. The Iranian ambassador i i 
he will almost certainly era aea be eae 
In spite of the absence of a comma in the second example, we 
might not hesitate to consider the clauses introduced by where 
as adjectival (‘descriptive’) and linked (paratactical) respectivel 
Our judgement would perhaps be initially influenced by c > 
textual considerations, but we could arrive at the same D obs 
sions on formal lines by transformation. Thus the second Shem ie 
could be presented as two sentences with there replaci ier A 
and the first may be re-expressed as follows: A RENEE 


. .. and it is Morocco that claims ‘soverei Pi 
1 : : 
place] where no Moroccans live, gnty’ over the Sahara [(which is) a 


Julian Symons, The Sunday Time. 

?T. S. Eliot, The Criticism or Pon 
{Colin Clark in Encounter, May 1968, p. 26. 

P, Worsthorne in Encounter, December 1958 8 
The Sunday Times, 31 March 1968, p. 4, | 


10 December 1967, p. 55. 
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In the following example transformation would make the 
appended clause grammatically co-ordinate: 


She spoke to the boys, who [and they] disappeared in another direction. 


Reconstruction with a co-ordinating conjunction would not, 
however, be satisfactory with the following sentence: 


Their mother had died some years before I came across Templar, who 


displayed no photographs of his family, so that I knew nothing of their 
appearance.” 


The possible function of who as a transformed linking sign is 
revealed when the sentence is reconstructed paratactically in two 
other versions: 


(a) Their mother had died some years before I came across Templar. He 


displayed no photographs of his family, so that I know nothing of their 
appearance, 


(b) Their mother had died some years before I came across Templar. 


As he displayed no Photographs of his family, I know nothing of their 
appearance, 


The following example does not lend itself to reconstruction 
with a co-ordinating conjunction either: 


In spite of his splendid and varied achievements, Burton had always been 
an object of suspicion to his fellow countrymen, who felt during his lifetime, 
and still seem to feel, that he did many things and did them with too eccentric 


an arrogance. 

The sentence ma 
without affecting th 
form the second st: 
We could legitima 
linking who. 


y, however, be transformed paratactically 
e relation of the two statements. In either 
atement is explanatory; hence subordinate. 
tely substitute because they for the purely 


7 


k y means of a conjunctive pronoun or 
adverb is often due to the force of attraction. There is evidently 


a strong inclination to use a relative pronoun in its double 
function of relating and syntactical sign. It is this tendency which 


presumably accounts for the use of which in the following 
examples: 


The linking of statements b 


1. There were also two plays, at some 
anyone who had seen.* 
[Possible reconstruction: . 
had.] 


Stage, which I never saw or met 


- » but I never saw them or met anyone who 


*Muriel Spark, The Mandelbaum Gate, p. 303 

2Anthony Powell, A Question of Upbringing, p. 69, 
*John Davenport, The Observer 27 February 1963, p. 25. 
‘John Wain in Encounter, July 1967, p. 71 
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2. He studied Hedder Hopper’s column as though it were an apostolic 
epistle which [and] he constantly carried [it] with him and often stopped 
work to read [it] silently." 

3. The preliminary need was a complete range of wireless receiving 
apparatus for popular use at a moderate cost, which [and] he now 
made up his mind to stay in England and provide [it].* 

4. It was the last article he wrote on the subject which [and it] was 
addressed chiefly to his colleagues.* 

5. In March she started a temperature which the doctors took seriously 
and sent us ona fairly long odyssey through Harley St. and Wimpole St. 
which gave us a curious view of medical science and the tiptop Harley 
St. specialists.* 


Summary 


The primary classification of the relative clause as ‘restrictive’ 
or ‘non-restrictive’ is not adequate, since it overlooks the basic 
and more general purpose of the relative pronoun as a linking 
sign which may not be geared to a noun. 

The nature of the antecedent is a preferable distinguishable 
feature. Other formal criteria are: the medial-position or end- 
position of the clause, and the signalling of an adjectival clause 
as an essential element of the nominal group, corresponding to 
an attributive adjective. 

In this light, the non-adjectival clause in medial position can 
be appraised as a parenthetic statement interpolating incidental or 
assertive information. In end-position the clause may serve the 
same purpose, but it may also prove to be a linked statement 
that could be presented co-ordinately or paratactically. 

The adjectival clause has a greater range of application. In 
addition to all the purposes ascribed to the non-adjectival clause 
it can be used to ‘qualify’ the noun, that is, to ‘define’ or ‘describe’ 
the nominal reference. 


1Clancy Sigal in Encounter, Nov 
À ember. 1961, p. 43 
°H. Montgomery Hyde, The Quiet Canadian, A lL. 


3J. B. Carroll, Language, Thought, and Reality, p. 27 


*Leonard Woolf, Downhill All the Way, p. 50 


The Classification of 
Relative Clauses 


H. SOPHER 


Haifa University College 


RELATIVE CLAUSES are commonly classified as restrictive 
and non-restrictive. The following pairs of examples are typical 
of those given to illustrate the difference. 


1. Men who drive recklessly are enemies of society. (Restrictive) 
2. Men, who drive recklessly, are enemies of society. (Non-restrictive) 


3. I will wear no clothes which will distinguish me from my fellow-men. 
(Restrictive) 


4. I will wear no clothes, which will distinguish me from my fellow-men. 
(Non-restrictive) 


Teachers and textbooks point out the marked notional differ- 


ence between examples 1 and 2 on one hand, and between 
examples 3 and 4 on 


or absence of a comma 
cedent that signals the difference,? 


(b) Punctuation has a thetorical as well as a grammatical 
function. The absence of a comma will not necessarily convey a 
restrictive meaning, any more than the presence of a comma will 
necessarily convey a non-restrictive meaning, 

To illustrate my first point: 


G. O. Curme gives the following as examples of the restrictive 
and non-restrictive clause respectively : 


Donald Davidson, 
p. 645. 

°C. E. Eckersley and J. M. Eckersley, 4 Comprehensi i 
for Foreign Students, London, 1926, p. 326. Prenensive English Grammar 

*In speech, the presence or abs 
will signal the difference of meaning. 
language, and while there is 


punctuation, it is not an exact correspondence. The problem of intonation 
must be studied separately, 


American Composition and Rhetoric, U.S.A., 1947, 
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5. He bitterly regretted that the little estate on which he had set his heart 

had slipped out of his hand.* 

6. Once he piped up a kind of country love-song, that he must have learned 

in his youth? 

In calling the first example (5) restrictive, and the second (6) 
non-restrictive, Curme is clearly being guided by formal criteria, 
the presence or absence of commas. Notionally it is hardly possible 
to distinguish between the two. The first could be presented with 
commas before and after the relative clause, and the second 
without the comma—without any significant change of meaning. 

R. W. Zandvoort notes that the distinction between restrictive 
and non-restrictive clauses is too absolute to fit all cases. He 
quotes the following to illustrate: 

7, In the August sunshine that cut half across the narrow street, vehicles 

choked the narrow thoroughfare.* 

8. He had been out riding a little pony, that was not so determined as its 

rider’ 


Zandvoort comments that, in the above examples, the relative 
clauses are descriptive rather than restrictive, yet in one case 
(8) a comma separates the relative clause from its antecedent, 
and in the other there is no separating comma. 

The truth is that the above examples (5-8) do not exhibit the 
clear-cut notional contrasts we found in 1 and 2, and 3 and 4. 
It is difficult, therefore, to classify them by a notional criterion. 

To illustrate my second point: 

In the following example, two notionally parallel adjectival 
phrases (in italics) are presented, the first between commas, 
and the second without an intervening comma, though both are, 
from a notional point of view, clearly non-restrictive. 

9. For lectures and broadcasts, designed to be listened to, are composed 


in a different mode from essays designed to be read; looser in structure 
and more declamatory in tone.® 


In the above example the absence of a comma before the second 
phrase in italics does not make it restrictive. The second phrase 
like the first, is clearly non-restrictive. When meaning is clear 
and unambiguous, as it is in the above example, the writer may 
afford to ignore the formal sign that punctuation supplies. 

Similarly in the following example, the first relative clause is 
separated from its antecedent by a comma, the second is not— 
though both clauses are clearly non-restrictive. 


1George O. Curme, Syntax, 1931, p. 224 
?Ibid., p. 225. 


SR. W. Zandvoort is 
hte = a » A Handbook of English Grammar, 1966, p. 253, sec. 662. 
‘Ibid. 


‘Lord David Cecil, The Fine Art of Reading, London, 1960, prefatory note 
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10. There is all the difference in the world between the instinct of satire, 
` which seeing in the Kaiser's moustaches something typical of him, draws 
them continually larger and larger; and the instinct of nonsense which, 
for no reason whatever, imagines what those moustaches would look 
like on the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 

From the above survey of the situation, we may deduce that 
it is more practical, in classifying relative clauses, to start with a 
formal criterion and distinguish, in the first instance, between 
clauses separated by a comma from their antecedent, and clauses 
not so separated. The choice of form may be governed by 


(a) Meaning. In 1-4 a change of punctuation results in a marked 
change of meaning. Even where the presence or absence of a 
comma will not result in such a marked change of meaning, it is 
habitual to omit the comma where relative clause and antecedent 
are felt to constitute a single notional unit, and to insert a comma 
where they are felt to constitute separate notional units. The 
following examples will illustrate this: 

11. When I was sixteen I was already writing articles and offering them to 

any kind of editor whose address I could discover? 

12. Wordsworth, to whom we go when most other poets fail us, knew the 

value of doing nothing.’ 

Furthermore, a comma may be required to indicate that the 
antecedent is not the noun that immediately precedes the clause: 


13. She wore an old long coat, which did not suit her, and had a little wrap 
over her head, which he hated.‘ 


In the above, while the first comma may be omitted, the second 


is required to indicate that the antecedent of the clause ‘which he 
hated’ is ‘wrap’ and not ‘head’. 


(b) Style. Where the presence or absence of a comma does not, 
in the particular context, materially affect meaning, stylistic 


considerations may determine the choice of form, as the following 
examples will illustrate: 


14. O ladies! How many of 
darent show, or which you Wear trembling 2° 
15. In the story of Isaac, it is not only God’: 
and at the end, but even the factual ele 


t majesty, there sit the 
Fool and the outcast, with Kent whom he banished beside them.” 


1G. K. Chesterton, A Book of English Essays, London, 1951, p. 210. 
?J. B. Priestley, A Book of English Essays, London, 1951, P. 346. 

Ibid., p. 345. 

‘D. H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers, The New American Library, N.Y., 1953, 

TELAM 
i °W. M. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Ch. XLVIII, p. 495, 

SE. Auerbach, Mimesis, Ch. dip; 12: 

"Shakespeare's Tragedies: An Anthology of Modern Criticism, London, 1963, 
p. 166, 
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In 14, the comma after ‘bracelets’ gives greater emphasis to 
the following ‘which’ clause. In 15 and 16, a comma before the 
italicised relative clauses (which are very short) would upset the 
rhythmic pattern of the sentence. 

A pedant might argue that since the clause in italics in 14 is 
notionally restrictive, it should not be preceded by a comma; 
and that since the italicised clauses in 15 and 16 are notionally 
non-restrictive they should be preceded by a comma. The answer 
to this would be that the punctuation does not give rise to 
ambiguity since, here, context takes care of meaning. Therefore, 
stylistic considerations prevail in determining punctuation. 
Similarly, in the following example: 


17. Mrs Ford tipped the bell-boy and the porter, and thanked the assistant 
manager who had accompanied her to the room} 


The absence of a comma before the relative clause in italics 
is not intended to indicate that there were other assistant managers 
and that she thanked the particular assistant manager who had 
accompanied her, any more than the presence of a comma would 
indicate that there was only one assistant manager and that she 
thanked him. This kind of contrast is not relevant in the context. 
The reason for the punctuation (in this case, the absence of a 
comma) is purely stylistic. 

To sum up: 

(a) It is not practicable to classify relative clauses as restrictive 
(i.e. notionally defining or limiting) and non-restrictive (i.e. 
notionally continuative or non-defining), since many relative 
clauses appear to fit into either category without any significant 
change of meaning, or, if there is a change of meaning, it is not 
relevant in the context; 

(b) the presence or absence of a comma before a relative clause 
may have either grammatical or stylistic significance. In 1-4, the 
comma (or absence of a comma) has grammatical significance. 
Similarly in 11, 12 and 13. In all the other examples, the presence 
or absence of the comma has stylistic significance only—it 
controls rhythm, without affecting meaning. 


The author wishes to express his thanks to Mr I. Morri 
; . Morris and Mr 
Dagut for their valuable comments on the original article. M 


*John O'Hara, Pipe Night, London, 1963, p. 32. 
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‘It is often assumed that with the idiom one gives up all attempts at explana- 
tion, telling the pupil that it is “an expression” and has to be learnt by 
heart as such. And it must be admitted that linguists too have often given 
up, saying in effect “we don’t know what an idiom is”, or perhaps “an 
idiom in the language being described is anything for which no equivalent 
is found in the mother tongue”. The teacher is doubtless right: it has to 
be learnt by heart. But at the same time he has the right to ask for a defini- 
tion to enable him to recognize and classify phenomena of this kind.”! 


AS PROFESSOR HALLIDAY observes, the subject of 
idiomaticity has not received the serious attention it deserves. 
Just how much do we know about idioms? 

One of the first questions a grammarian has to ask, and answer, 
is ‘Which items in my corpus are lexical ” These he must discard— 
relegate to the dictionary—before embarking on the final state- 
ment of his grammar. To enable him to do this he needs a tech- 
nique for identifying IDIOMS, for one of the characteristics of 
an idiom is that it is a single lexical item: it cannot constitute the 
basis of a model Structure, because there are restrictions on the 
extent to which we can replace or permut 


An obvious example is she has a bee in her bonnet. We recognise 
that an idiom does havi 


nstructions, of course, 
hich case the elements 


*M. A. K. Halliday, ‘General linguistics and i 
teaching’, p. 21; Ch. 1 in Angus McIntosh and M 


appliquée, 1, 1961, pp. 5-42). 
°Cf. Question 1 in ‘Question Box: ELT, XXII, 1, pp. 86-7. 
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Before we go òn, let us take a few examples. The word foolscap 
could be divided into fool plus scap or into fools plus cap. Clearly 
it is a potential written-medium idiom, since there may be 
contexts in which it could be read as ‘fool’s cap’. On the other 
hand, its pronunciation /'fu:lskep/ reveals the division fool + 
scap and since only the first of these elements resembles a mor- 
pheme, I should prefer not to label the word ‘spoken-medium 
idiom’. If we do, the number of ‘idioms’ in a language will be 
enormous. This now brings us one step nearer to a working 
definition of idiom, viz. that a unit so labelled must comprise at 
least two potential morphemes (not two morphemes as such, but 
either one morpheme plus one pseudo-morpheme or two pseudo- 
morphemes) strung together grammatically. Thus foolscap, 
raspberry |'ra:zbari/, and blackguard /‘blega:d/ are potential 
idioms in the medium of writing but not in the medium of speech. 

What this will amount to is that we shall need two types of 
dictionary, one whose headwords are listed orthographically (as 
in standard dictionaries), and a complementary one whose 
headwords are listed phonologically (not to be confused with the 
usual pronouncing dictionaries, which have orthographic entries). 
Then, words such as cupboard |'kabad/ and gooseberry |'guzbəri/ 
will be labelled ‘idiom’ in the orthographic dictionary but not in 
the phonological dictionary, while the opposite will be the case 
with window /'windou/ (‘win’ + ‘dough’). Words such as buttercup, 
honeymoon, hotdog, and babysitter will be marked ‘idiom’ in 
both dictionaries. This is the most important type of idiom and 
needs careful teaching. 

At the beginning of a course, every compound item is, for the 
pupil, a potential idiom. The words postman and blackboard both 
have to be taught as single units initially. Later the pupil can 
learn that -man /-mean/ is used in the sense of ‘man who delivers 
collects, or sells’ (cf. milkman, coalman, dustman). Later still he 
may have to learn the lexical distinction between tobacconist 
and tobacco-man /te'bekou,men/, the meaning of the suffix 
-man |-mæn/ in the sense of ‘figure resembling a man made of...’ 
as in snowman, and so on. He should be encouraged to form 
compounds on the models of the few highly productive types 
(it is all too easy to say ‘the man who repairs shoes’, ‘the jug for 
milk’, etc.). At the same time, however, he | ‘ 5 
blackboard and hotdog do not | ite ee 

a tfaog do not belong to a productive class but 
are unique formations, that is, idioms, and that it is i 
es possible to 
say ‘it’s a green blackboard’ and ‘my hotdog’s cold’. Si il 
although a highwayman may rob on the highwa a 
$ f < : y, a railwayman 
1s not a train-robber, and a chairman is not infrequent} 
I have so far only dealt with compound nouns, els aa 
kind of definition may apply to longer units that need to ‘te 
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distinguished from regular—but freely constructed—COLLO- 
CATIONS. We say, for instance, that the words drive and train 
freely collocate, as in ‘he drives the train’, ‘he’s a train-driver’. 
The words drive and rain also collocate, but in a rather different 
way, as in ‘the driving rain’, ‘I was driven back indoors by the 
rain’. Idioms are not free collocations: they are semantically 
minimal units (like morphemes, but often functioning as words, 
phrases, clauses, etc.). While in the above examples we can freely 
substitute car for trein and snow for rain, there are no comparable 
substitutes for the lexical items in he pulled my leg (‘he playfully 
deceived me’) or he threw a spanner in the works (‘he spoilt my 
plans’). We can say, humorously, ‘he’s a leg-puller’ and perhaps 
even ‘he’s a spanner-thrower’, but pull and leg, and throw, 
spanner, and works remain pseudo-morphemes—forms without 
any recurrcnt semantic value. 

Many problems remain. For checking items, we need to devise 
a battery of special tests involving the substitution, deletion, 
addition, and transposition of elements. For classifying them, we 
need an unambiguous notation system, so, for example, we can 
enter items like ‘to pull someone’s leg’ thus- 


PULL (vb) + pd + LEG (n), 


which shows which of the elements is verbal (vb) and which 
nominal (n), and which grammatical morphemes are obligatory 
(pd = possessive determiner). Such an item should be entered 
as a separate head, not under LEG or PULL, which is misleading. 
It would also be useful to add that an adverb of manner entering 
the construction modifies the whole unit and not just the verbal 
element. There are very many types of varieties in the spoken 
language, and our phonological dictionary may have to deal with 
at least the cruder stylistic differences within, say, R.P. What is 
an idiom in one style may not be in another. Perhaps handbag 
is a case in point: the colloquial /'hembzg/ (idiom?) as against 
the more careful /'hendbeg/. How many styles the dictionary 
could accommodate would pose another problem. 

Dictionaries could and should contain a lot more useful 
information than they do. Entries in the thesaurus should likewise 
be made maximally explicit, with collocations and idioms care- 
fully distinguished. This is clearly one field in which contemporary 
linguistics could make a really substantial contribution to language 
teaching—in the provision of detailed classifications of lexical items. 


Acknowledgement. I owe part of this definition of idiom and some of the 
examples to Mr Roy Wigzell, Department of Linguistics, University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. 


On the Integration into School of 
Young Immigrant Children 


JOAN KLYHN 


EM cannot be solved by a single curriculum 
Lt bmg for every school district has a unique configura- 
tion of the elements that add up to an immigrant eee i 

The 1966 Return of Immigrant Children in England and Wales 
lists ten nationality areas as the main contributors of school-age 
children. Some of these areas (Africa and India, for example) 
have many different languages. The same Return indicates that 
command of English varies widely among immigrant children; 
also that the percentage by nationality varies in the areas in 
which large numbers of immigrants live. Added to differences in 
language and distribution are cultural differences, differences 
in education and income, and, most mpe ‘ds in the 

immigrants in any given classr ‘ 

peal be each school should analyse the background 
of its quota of immigrant pupils in the context of pre-existing 
school policy, resources, staff, and budget. With the additional 
help of reports by linguists, sociologists, and people who can speak 
at first hand about the problems of the immigrants in the school 
district, educational goals can be defined and instructional 
strategies can be planned to meet them. The problem can be said 
to have three main elements. 

First, there are not only children for whom English is the native 
language and others for whom it is a foreign language (and whose 
individual competence in English may be anywhere between zero 
and adequate), but also children who speak a non-standard 
dialect of English and have a distinct but equally vital need for 
special help in language. A non-standard dialect may be a 
regional variety of English, such as that spoken in the West 
Indies. It can also be the conceptually impoverished language 
spoken by the ‘culturally disadvantaged child’. The teacher needs 
to speak to each of these different conditions. 

Second, there is the fact, already touched on, that children in 
these categories are not evenly distributed. The teacher should 
have attitudes and techniques adaptable to any needs he may 
encounter. 

Thirdly, it is now generally considered that formal language 
training (such as is used to teach English as a foreign language 
to adults) is not very appropriate for young immigrant children. 


More important is the integration of the child’s language develop- 
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ment into the wider cultural and social context of his changing 
life. Furthermore, this process of integration is two-way; it 
requires the English child and the English community to learn 
habits of tolerance and co-operation. 

“Learning the language’ might profitably be considered not as 
a separate course, but as an element of every part of the school 
day. Thus the burden of language teaching is not placed solely 
on the English teacher. Special attention can be given to the 
language needs of the immigrant child in Maths, in Geography, 
in Music, even during recreation periods. Extra-curricular 
activities, such as field trips to explore the neighbourhood, can 
extend language learning and involve all the teachers and school- 
children, English-speaking and otherwise.1 

Recently, in an urban Eastern U.S, school, a general staff 
meeting was called to discuss the increasing enrolment of rural 
Southern Negro children. All the staff. from the principal to the 
porters, was briefed on the background of these children and the 
problems they might encounter with the language and customs 


Teaching language through subject-matter is generally agreed 
to be a worthy aim, though insufficient thought is often given as 


e surprised 
speaking volunteers. 
I the English-speaking 
pupils themselves, can, if planned with thought, benefit both the 
mention the teacher! 

Children can be used regularly as teachers in both high and 
low forms. Even in an infant class, one child will know how to 


For a report on a ‘total environment’ Programme, see J. R. Gladstone’s 
‘An Experiential Approach to the Teaching of English as a Second 
Language’, E.L.T., XXI, 3, May 1967, 229-34, 
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use a tape-recorder, and can teach this to another. One child 
can spell better than the others, and can be assigned to correcting 
his classmates. A good reader can help a poor one. A new pupil 
can be led into classroom routines better by another pupil than 
by the busy teacher. Children can teach what they know, and they 
like to teach what they know. 

In her recent book Teaching English to Immigrants June 
Derrick, organiser of the creative Schools Council Project in 
English for Immigrant Children, writes that tape-recordings of 
the English language are most useful to immigrant children, but 
points out how time-consuming preparation of appropriate 
materials can be. But why must the teacher do all the work? Why 
can’t the English schoolchildren do it? Children who speak 
well can be given the prestigious job of preparing tapes for the 
use of the others. Again, in any school, one finds pupils and staff 
who play various musical instruments, and who will be glad to 
contribute their skills. Some wonderfully imaginative tapes were 
made by 12-year-olds—a boy and a girl speaking and an amateur 
rock-and-roll group contributing music and rhythm background. 
The teacher provided scripts with linguistically controlled 
vocabulary (either adapted from children’s books or taken 
straight from E.L.T. books). The musicians provided a lively 
accompaniment for the script-readers. Where appropriate, the 
guitar or the recorder ‘imitated’ the speakers’ intonation, and 
gave cues to the learners. The resulting tapes were used most 
effectively by the young language-learners. Children in an English 
Literature class enjoy meaningful assignments such as taping, or 
preparing live presentations for children with language difficulties, 
Such assignments help English-speaking children expand their 
knowledge of their own language while helping and getting to 
know their foreign classmates. And they have much more time 
interest, and, usually, talent, in preparing materials than the 
teacher. The immigrant’s English-speaking peers can often pre- 
pare more appropriate dialogues than can the teacher, whose 
centres of interest necessarily differ from those of the younger 
generation. 

a ate ei et opi es eee 
collections, or particular skill ishi S g stair whose Hobbies, 
thing to flesh out new i " ee ee SA 
fascinated as the secret: Era = — class can be 
a spintmaster and ary emonstrates and explains typing on 
A E wares off copies on the duplicating machine. 
pupus are learning something useful; some, in additi 
are learning language in use. . 2 ition, 
It is difficult to make language drill realistic in a i 
esas conventional 
classroom situation. Numerous sets of flannelgraphs, posters, 
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and related ‘talk-starters’ are commercially available, but some 
teachers will find these unwieldy, contrived, and more expensive 
than their use warrants. Here again, one can use the resources 
within the school. Children can make their own pictures and 
objects out of boxes, scraps of cloth, and bits of wire, and they 
can name these and learn from them. An older child will wheel in 
his bicycle and explain its parts to a group of younger children, 
writing difficult words on the board and helping the others to 


The teacher may want to fit these contributions into a highly 
structured lesson, centred on the teaching of the present con- 


tinuous tense, or the tag-end question, or some other grammatical 
item. This will be essential if his class consis 


an contribute to the school’s 


A. and similar Organisations have 
not been strong where a class or nationality gulf Separates parents 


from teachers—and that is where a dialogue would seem to 
be of the utmost importance, Perhaps schools will find it 

i y education courses, which 
utilise school facilities in the evenings and at week-ends, as 
is being tried in a few cities, both in the U.S. and the U.K. 


Parents as well as children need help in adapting to the new 


See Children and Their Schools, Vol. I: Report, H.M.S.O., London, 1967, 
Chapter 4. ‘An aim, which was hardly mentioned by head teachers.. „i 
co-operation of school and home and with it that of making good to children, 
as far as possible, the deficiencies of their backgrounds , - . The implications 
of the relationships between school and home have still to be worked out.’ 


(p. 186) 
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society. Parents can also be shown effective ways to further 
their children’s education. Many have little idea of what goes on 
in the classroom. aa 

Experiments in Washington D.C. with interns from the ghetto 
community aiding over-worked teachers in the classroom have 
had varying success. Where community members receive training 
in specific duties and clearly understand procedures and goals, 
they are welcomed in the classroom by the teacher. Where they 
are simply ‘let loose’ in the classroom, their lack of educational 
background and their ignorance of classroom procedures have 
made them unwelcome to teachers. Community members are 
usually not encouraged to teach their personal skills where these 
do not fit in with classroom traditions. , ; 

The ‘volunteer mother’ is usually given only boring, menial 
jobs to do. Yet why should a mother only fold paper when she 
can strum a guitar, knows half a dozen folk dances or children’s 
games, or how to dry flowers, or how to type... The talents 
mothers have are amazing. The teacher will say: ‘Mrs Smith 
knits, so how can this help Anna learn English?’ Anna, in the 
corner, is not about to say anything in the new language to the 
new people, and the teacher has no time to draw her out. But 
she and one or two other little girls, intrigued by Mrs Smith’s 
needles and wool, may soon be relating to the English lady, soon 
trying to knit, then unselfconsciously beginning to talk. Later 
she may even teach another child how to knit, gaining im- 
measurably in self-confidence. 

Language fluency is the most important skill for the immigrant 
child to learn. The faster he learns the language the more sense 
he can make out of his new environment. Many schools suggest 
that the foreign children should be temporarily isolated from the 
rest for intensive language-drill work. This may be the most 
effective technique with older pupils who know exactly what is 
happening, and why; students who can buckle down to intensive 
drill-work because they know the later benefits, With young 
children such a technique turns its back on the ‘maximum use of 
resources’. It isolates a large group of non-English speakers and 
thus reduces language-exposure. They struggle to repeat strings 
of words and must listen to their classmates doing the same. 
It is even more of a strain when all the members of the special 
group speak the same foreign language or non-standard variety 
of English, and are expected to learn a new way of talking to one 
another! They are already isolated by their different language 
and Culture, and now, in school, they are further isolated in a 
special class, These children tend to learn the language faster and 
to use it more if they remain in the normal class (unless the non- 
English speakers greatly outnumber the English children) and 
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are exposed as much as possible to the English-speaking children.1 
At the same time, special materials may have been prepared, 
and the foreign children may have short periods during the day 
to work with the teacher while the English children are working 
on their own. A distinct advantage in such a classroom is a 
tape-recorder (even if borrowed for an hour a day), so children 
can go to the ‘listening corner’ to work with tapes, and where they 
can be aided if necessary by an English child ‘tutor’ who has been 
briefed on the routine. The teacher of young children can tape 
her story-telling just as the teachers in the higher forms can 
tape their lessons. The children (and this includes the foreigners, 
who become more quickly adept at handling a tape-recorder 
than at speaking English fluently) enjoy Setting up the recorder 
as the teacher opens her book. What she reads is recorded, 
complete with the children’s interruptions and comments. The 
children will quickly learn how to label a tape and put it in their 
tape library, which can simply be an accumulation of materials 
recorded on separate little three-inch reels, Later, the foreign 
children can listen to the tape, as can the English children, who 
(invariably) want to re-hear the story and mimic it. When they 
must do special language-drill work on the recorder, the foreign 


see that all the class uses the audio equipment. 
Teachers with a background in linguistics and/or the teaching 


‘Although the advantages and disadvantages of Special classes for foreign- 
language speakers have been much discussed, there has been little attempt to 
test the different approaches with very young children, However, a recent 
study by Morris L. Krear and C, R. Boucher evaluates 460 non-English- 
speaking young pupils, who were distributed in (1) normal classes where 
receiving no ESL instruction at all, (2) normal classes where they were taken 
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what they have heard (repeated by tape, teacher, and other 
children), to speak unselfconsciously, to familiarise themselves 
with their total environment, and to learn simple mechanical and 
social skills that will aid in the process of becoming assimilated 
into the classroom. A sequence of patterns can be a useful 
minimum accomplishment guide, and a device for evaluating 
the child’s functional level in the language. But it should not 
restrict children who want and need more advanced patterns out 
ence. d 

Eo language-development work for young children can 
be done in the normal classroom with the co-operation of the 
teacher, the rest of the class, and possibly some help from aids 
and some use of rudimentary audio-visual equipment. To see 
the larger picture when dealing with the language problems of 
immigrant children, and to use all available school and com- 
munity resources in the educational process, this demands a 
broader view of in-school education than is sometimes held. 
The teacher charged with improving his pupil’s English may 
balk at the responsibility of ‘educating the whole child . But the 
burden of teaching is shared in the community-like school. 

Most classroom teachers get to know tape-recorders, films, 
slide and overhead projectors, and other audio-visual equipment 
at the same time as their pupils. The operation and care of these 
machines can add greatly to the teacher’s load of work. All this 
equipment can be handled by children as young as seven or eight, 
if they have been taught how. In my own experience, audio- 
equipment was maintained better by a class of second and third 
graders than equipment at a language laboratory used by 
graduates. 

There is a plethora of materials and techniques for teaching 
English to people of various language-backgrounds and, more 
recently, to those of culturally-deprived backgrounds. Perhaps 
commoner in the U.S.A. than in England are elaborate publishers’ 
‘packages’—of books, charts, tapes, records, films, and assorted 
gadgetry—created to absorb large government grants for the 
raising of educational standards. The teacher who is to choose 
wisely from these new materials, techniques, and hardware, 
to the best advantage of his ever-changing classroom, needs a 
broader base of education himself than he did when the world 
was so much smaller—both his world and the child’s world. 
He needs the opportunity and time to investigate fields other 
than his own—psychology, sociology, linguistics, and educational 
technology. He needs to develop an appreciation of cultures 
other than his own and sub-cultures in his own society. It would 
be sheer arrogance to ignore an immigrant child’s cultural 
heritage in the process of integrating him into one’s own. Such a 
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process can be damaging to the child—not only can it hinder 
so-called ‘integration’, but it can make the child forgetful and 
lead to neurotic rejection of his family and native culture. . 

The teacher with a broad view of education may find this 
attitude the best ‘equipment’ he can have to cope with the ever- 
changing profiles of his classroom. 


Some Problems of English 
Consonants for a Bengali 
Speaker of English 


MIRA ROY 


Department of Curriculum and Evaluation, N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi 


them by similar Bengali sounds. 

For example they replace the sound /f/ in /feit/ by Bengali 
/ph/ and /v/ in /vazst/ by Bengali /bh/. Instead of saying /feit/ 
and /va:st/ Bengali Students say /pheit/ and /bha:st/. The replace- 


In Bengali there are no labio-dental fricatives and the nearest 
approach to English /f/ and /v/ in Bengali are the two bilabials 
/ph/ and /bh/. 

The confusion arises from certain similarities between /f/ and 
/ph/ and between /v/ and /bh/. /f/ in English and /ph/ in Bengali 
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In Bengali there are no fricatives in the alveolar or the palato- 
alveolar region and the common practice amongst Bengali 
listeners is to replace the sounds /z/ and /3/ in English by the 
palato-alveolar affricate /d3/ in Bengali. Instead of saying /zoun/ 
or /me3ə/ the Bengali student would say /d3oun/ or /med3ə/. 

The reason for this kind of confusion is very obvious. /8/ and 
/8/ in English are different from /th/ and /d/ in Bengali in their 
manner of articulation. They are produced with a fricative sound, 
whereas /th/ and /d/ are produced with a plosive sound, yet /8/ 
has something in common with /th/ and /ð/ has something in 
common with /d/. /8/ and /th/ are unvoiced and /ð/ and /d/ are 
voiced. All four sounds are dental. 

The manner and the place of articulation of /d3/ are different 
from those of /z/ and /3/, yet there is some likeness between 
/d3/ and /3/, as both sounds are produced in the palato-alveolar 
region. /z/ is produced in the alveolar region, slightly in front of 
/d3/. All three sounds are voiced. 

A native speaker of English would always pronounce /p/, /t/, 
and /k/ with aspiration (a slight /h/) before stressed vowels, but a 
Bengali speaker of English would omit the aspiration in /p/, /t/, 
and /k/. Instead of saying /p'eimant/, /t*iztJa/, and /kta:m/ he 
would say /peimant/, /ti:tfa/ and /ka:m/. 

This kind of confusion takes place because aspiration plays a 
vital role in Bengali, where it has phonemic significance. /p/, Itl, 
and /k/ in Bengali have no aspiration attached to them. There is 
also an aspirated variety of /p/, /t/ and /k/ in Bengali. It is a 
separate series of phonemes like /ph/, /th/, /kh/, and so on. For 
example, in Bengali the word /pul/, a bridge, is not the same as 
/phul/, a flower. Similarly the word /ata:/, flour, is different from 
/atha:/, gum. /ka:1/, death, is different from /kha:l/, canal. In 
English the omission of aspiration does not affect the meanings 
of words, because aspiration has no phonemic importance in 
Teh fee pe peats, and /k*eim/, were pronounced as 
pa:dn/, /ta:sk/, and /keim/, this mi 
tee eae ght sound odd but would not 
; As regards the place and manner of articu 
is similar to its Bengali counterpart, the onl 
aspiration is added to it when it occurs b 
Similarly with /k/. /t/ in English, 
different from the ‘retroflex’ /t{/ in Bengali 


erent sound systems. 
are For re ial w i i 
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1, Prepare a list of common mistakes in English pronunciation 
caused by the interference of the mother tongue; f 

2. Select specific sounds with which aural-oral training is needed; 

3. Give the students thorough ear-training by means of repetitive 
oral drills; -T . . 

4. Help the students to imitate suitable models in speech and 
help them to produce the sounds correctly with the help of 
those models. 

It is desirable that the teachers themselyes should possess a 
minimum basic knowledge of the phonological structures of 
English and Bengali. Charts and diagrams with articulatory 
descriptions of the sounds should be used frequently. 


Some English Pronunciation 
Difficulties in Malaysia 


D. CHARLES HART 


British Council, Amman, Jordan 


THE PURPOSE of this article is, firstly, to examine the 
problem facing Malaysians in the correct pronunciation of 


Suggest a solution that will be of value to the Malaysian teacher 
in the preparation and delivery of the English speech lesson. 


The problem 


The problem, which was also a personal one for the author when 
he was teaching in western Malaysia, is that the learner whose 
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The two well-known criteria for such a linguistic analysis are 
those given by Lado in his book Linguistics across Cultures, 
namely, a comparison of the phonemes of the target language 
with those of the mother tongue, and secondly, their distribution 
within a word. Using the first criterion with regard to the vowel 
sounds of the language under review, we note that although 
/i:/ and /i/ are phonemic in English, they are only allophones 
in Malay, Hokkien, and Cantonese, and are therefore non- 
distinctive, being in complementary distribution. The other 
English tense and lax vowels are also allophones in these other 
languages. But the fact that these learners of English do pronounce 
these English vowel phonemes correctly at times suggests the 
answer to their difficulty does not lie here. 

With regard to the second criterion of distribution, we note 
that the Malay allophone [i:] can occur initially, medially, and 
finally, as in [i:man] holiness, [ti:ga] sleep, [beli:] buy, while 
Malay [i] can only occur initially and medially, as in [indak] 
nice and [pinda] move. But again, at first sight this is not very 
illuminating. 

Instead, the answer as to which particular phonological rule 
is interfering with the correct pronunciation of English by 
Malaysian speakers of English, is revealed in Saunders’s article 
“Six-Vowel English’,? in which he shows that the allophonic 
variation of vowel length is governed by open and closed syllables, 
as in the following table:3 

Cantonese [si:] poem [sik] pattern 
Hokkien [bi:] rice [pit] pen 
Hakka [pi:] compare [lip] erect 


yllable patterns oc 
vowels can also occur in closed syllables = 


causes the chief pronunciation diffic i i 

ulty in reint 
of tense allophones by Malaysian learners of E 
matically it may be shown as follows: 


in English, tense 
it is this which 
erpreting the use 
nglish. Diagram- 


‘Lado, R., Linguisti 
egy “4 A uistics across Cultures, Ann Arbor, 


Saunders, W. A., ‘Six- ish’ 
ea Six-Vowel English 


*The superscript ° ind; 
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unaspirated. ‘cates that the final plosive is unreleased and 
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English vowel pattern: /CV:/ /CV:C/ /CVC/ 
Malay/S. Chinese vowel pattern: /CV:/ / — | |CVC/ 
This explains why a Malay, for example, has no difficulty in 
saying English ship correctly, since it is simply a transfer of his 
phonological /CVC/ rule, but the absence of a tense vowel in an 
interconsonantal position in his own language means that he 
pronounces English sheep like ship. 


Recommendations for the English teacher in Malaysia 
The chief factor here concerns the inclusion of English words of a 
/CV:C/ pattern in lists of minimal pairs when teaching a new 
phoneme. Suppose the English phoneme [š] is to be taught in 
contrast to /s/. Many books and teachers will list such minimal 
pairs as she, see; ship, sip; shy, sigh; gash, gas. These would be 
perfectly correct in a Malaysian context, since they follow the 
pattern /CV:/ and /CVC/ common to the languages under review. 
But if the pairs sheet, seat or she'd, seed were included this would 
be pedagogically unwise, for these words conform to the pattern 
/CV:C/, which is foreign to the mother tongues of the learners. In 


From such an observation two other teaching points regarding 
syllable structure come to light. First, because of the omission of 
the long vowel in the interconsonantal positions in southern 


the absent segmental feature. 

Secondly, it is possible to codify syllabically those vowel 
allophones which are phonemes in English. Such a list is helpful 
to the teacher in giving him a ready means of checking the con- 
tents of a speech lesson on vowel sounds and emphasising those 
areas of greatest weakness. Besides, it helps to explain that 
mysterious occurrence when one of his pupils lapses momentarily 


‘Saunders, W. A., op. cit., p. 177. 
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and pronounces incorrectly. There seems to be no logical explana- 
tion, for the teacher knows this student can produce the phoneme 
satisfactorily. Such a list may reveal the reason why. Malay, 
Hokkien, and Cantonese are given as examples of what the writer 
has in mind. 


Malay Cantonese Hokkien 
Syllable Syllable Syllable 
open closed open closed open closed 

iif ok: i jit - i fil E i 

lel ei e Jeij œi — Je/ œi e 
Jef & e 

fal — 4 fal & a fap Œ a 
I| N aC 

ful ou u fuf ou u juf wœ u 

Jo/ ou o Jou/ ou — J| oa o 

Hi — 2 hl & 2 fof x 2 

Conclusion 


T. R. Anderson has said in a recent article entitled ‘A Case for 
Contrastive Phonology’ that the chief argument against contrastive 
analysis is that St has thus far revealed very little actual 
information that an intelligent teacher either does not already 
know or would not find out for himself in twenty minutes in an 
actual classroom situation’) But this is only true if one limits 
the analysis of target language and mother tongue to the simple 
level of the presence or absence of mutual phonemes. It is highly 
unlikely, as Anderson points out, that the distribution of such 
phonemes within the word could be worked out by the teacher in 
such a situation and even more so with regard to allophones. Few 
teachers have a knowledge of the allophones of their own language, 
let alone those of the language of their pupils. 

With this the present writer agrees. As teachers we should be 
constantly aware of new linguistic insights into the mother 
tongues of our students in order to adapt our pedagogical skills 
for the better teaching of English to such speakers. 


1Anderson, T. R., ‘A Case for Contrasti id 
(Heidelberg), 1964, pp. 219-30. een ee rae 


The Teaching of English in the 
Schools of Israel 


RAPHAEL GEFEN 


Ministry of Education, Jerusalem 


1. The educational background as a whole 


SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT of the State of Israel 
in 1948, elementary education (ages 5-14) has been free and 
compulsory, secondary schools (ages 15-18) voluntary and fee- 
paying; but over 80 per cent of the pupils have been continuing 
their schooling, often assisted by scholarships and graded fees. 
This year (1968) a far-reaching Education Reform Bill will be 
presented to the Knesset, Israel’s Parliament, providing for the 
minimum school-leaving age to be gradually raised to 16. The 
provisions of this Bill also express a widely-felt dissatisfaction 
with the division between elementary and secondary education. 
After heated controversy, it has been decided to have the ‘break’ 
at twelve years of age and to organise a six-year secondary school 
with the first three years as an autonomous comprehensive 
‘middle school’ in one form or another. The remaining years 
will presumably be a form of ‘senior high school’ specialising 
in a restricted field of studies, but details have not yet been worked 
out and the provisions of the reform will not be completely 
implemented until the mid-1970s. Eight experimental compre- 
hensive six-year secondary schools have been set up this year, 
all in rural or urban ‘underprivileged’ areas and a further 30-40 
such schools are scheduled for the 1969 school year. 


2. English in the schools 


Most pupils in the Jewish sector (Hebrew mother tongue and so 
Hebrew medium of instruction) learn English as their first foreign 
language; some learn French instead, with English as their 
second foreign language. Hebrew and Arabic are the official 
languages of the country and the Ministry of Education en- 
courages Jewish schools to teach Arabic, Arab pupils learn 
English as their third language, after Hebrew. 

A major innovation in the 1968 school year has been the 
universal compulsory introduction of English in the curriculum 
of Class 5 (10-year-olds) for three hours a week. In effect, this 
reform means a return to the situation obtaining in the pre-1948 
Mandate. Two years of extensive experiment preceded this 
decision—in 1967 some 300 Class 5 pupils learnt under direct 
Ministry auspices, with Ministry-supplied syllabus and material 
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and specially trained teachers; but other classes, not to be 
outdone, also learnt English in Class 5 ‘privately’, on the initiative 
of the local parent-teacher association. The main emphasis in 
the first two years is on the spoken language (although of course 
reading and writing are also taught towards the end of the first 
year), dramatisation, and audio-visual techniques, including 
courses based on tapes-and-pictures, which are particularly 
useful for the local teacher whose own English is not the best 
possible model. Some schools and parent associations are agitat- 
ing for English in Class 4 (9-year-olds). Classes 6-8 (i.e. the 
elementary school as at present constituted, before the application 
of the new Act) learn English for four hours per week, while 
Classes 9-12 (the present secondary school) have five hours. 
Thus pupils have a minimum of four years of English (about 500 
hours) and will later have a further 300 hours when the school- 
leaving age is raised. Those concerned with English teaching are 
dissatisfied with the amount of time devoted to English and 
with the average secondary school leaver’s knowledge of the 
language; a good deal of the content and methodology of the 
textbooks used is also criticised in informed circles. Many schools 
offer extra tuition (the Ministry gives financial assistance with 
disadvantaged children and in the development areas) and efforts 
are being made to improve the quality of the teaching and of the 
textbook material. For the first time, detailed syllabuses are 
being worked out by joint committees of the Ministry and the 
universities and in the near future existing textbooks will have to 
be revised or new ones written. 

Some 40 per cent of the elementary schools divide Classes 7 
and 8 into ‘sets’ for English, Hebrew, and Mathematics, to 
enable pupils to proceed at the same pace; for all other subjects, 
as well as for general class activities, the various ‘sets’ or ‘ability 
groups’ study as one unit. This ‘setting’ will be a compulsory 
feature in the new middle schools. 


Most schools use locally produced textbooks (the Ministry- 
permitted list allows a wide choice), but a few also use British 
or American material. Supplementary material (readers, gram- 
mars, practice books in 


pronunciation, various types of work- 
books, etc.) and audio-visual aids (tapes, records, pictures) are 
usually imported, although there is some local activity and 
initiative. 


3. English in higher education and teacher-training 

raning institutions, technical 
i nglish as part of their ‘Basic 
Studies’ (the title of the courses varies from institution to institu- 
egrees in English studies are 
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available. The B.A. regulations require two main subjects, so 
that interested students take English and another main subject 
for their degree, but the University of Tel Aviv has recently 
inaugurated a B.A. programme with two main subjects: English 
Literature and English Language. English Language is strongly 
oriented towards the principles of transformational-generative 
linguistics as developed in the U.S.A. 

Secondary-school English teachers are trained in the depart- 
ments of education attached to every university; they take their 
diploma after a part-time course concurrent with their B.A. 
studies and a subsequent full one-year post-graduate course. 
Their elementary-school colleagues are trained in specialist 
streams in the teachers’ colleges, spending about one-third of 
their study-time in English courses, which stress phonetics and 
structure rather than literature. These teachers are encouraged 
to teach Hebrew as well, thus linking first-and-second-language 
studies in their training, with potential implications in their 
classroom practice. Most training colleges run two-year courses, 
but the tendency in Israel as elsewhere is to have a three-year 
curriculum. So far this three-year scheme has not been widely 
applied, but where it exists the students are able to teach part- 
time and continue their specialist (in this case, English) studies 
at a higher level. However, the new Education Act, with its 6-6 
division of school life, will doubtless necessitate many revisions 
in teacher-training courses. 

In addition, there are regular annual in-service courses (weekly 
meetings and an intensive summer school) for unqualified English 
teachers, who are either teachers qualified in general subjects but 
not in English teaching, or immigrants from English-speaking 
countries who may be university graduates and/or qualified 
teachers but who lack training in the description of English as a 
foreign language and the methodology of teaching it. 

Qualified teachers have regular in-service courses for further 
training in linguistics, methodology, and literature. These courses 
are conducted by the inspectorate (usually for senior personnel 
only, such as the 1967 course on programmed learning and 
advanced phonology), the universities and the Planning Centre 
for the Teaching of English (generously assisted by American 
government funds). The British Council is very active in the 
organisation, staffing, and administration of many of these 
courses. Teachers are frequently sent abroad for summer schools 
or on annual scholarships under the auspices of the British 
Council, various U.S. agencies, or the Ministry of Education. 


4. Methodology 
Emphasis is laid in the beginning years on oral mastery and 
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pattern practice. The audio-lingual approach is generally adopted, 
with the use of the mother tongue kept to a minimum. Mimicry- 
memorisation drills, intensive pronunciation practice, and 
contextualised teaching by the use of objects and other realia, 
dramatisation, and audio-visual aids are all found. As far as is 
possible with large classes, inadequate equipment, and classroom 
limitations, the aim is to teach English through a controlled but 
authentic environment. Pronunciation is taught in isolation, but 
grammar and lexis are carefully selected, graded, and controlled 
in the beginning and intermediate stages. Reading and writing 
are introduced after a three- to four-month aural-oral course, the 
exact length depending on the individual teacher’s initiative and 
ability to do without the book. The new syllabuses being written 
will guide the teacher, inspector, and textbook-writer, providing 
a minimum uniformity in structure and lexis, while allowing the 
teacher and course-writer to choose his situations and expand 
the material as he sees fit. A very wide freedom of choice is 
allowed, since teachers’ preferences and classroom demands always 
vary. In general, these syllabuses are drawn up on the basis of 
children’s interests, linguistic analysis, psycholinguistic research, 
and potential mother-tongue interference. 

A major area of difficulty is the poor English of so many 
teachers in the elementary schools; many unqualified teachers 
have recently been dismissed and others given a last opportunity 
to qualify at special in-service courses. An all-out effort is now 
being made to ensure that every English teacher is a graduate of 
a university or a teachers’ college, or at the very least a successful 
examinee from these in-service courses. The increase in the number 
of immigrants from English-speaking countries, most of them 
educated and cultured people, will also ease the situation. 

At the intermediate level, pattern drill is supplemented by 
more formal analysis of grammatical rules and pupils are given 
the opportunity of freer expression in speech and writing. In the 
past, ‘academic’ secondary schools (equivalent to British gram- 
mar schools) tended to stress literature rather than language, but 
there is now a language-centred stream in many schools, thanks 
to the efforts and experiments conducted by the English Depart- 
ment at Tel Aviv University. Technical, commercial, agricultural, 
and other vocational secondary schools are already language- 
centred, and in their higher classes tend to concentrate almost 
entirely on specific texts relating to the linguistic registers they 
wish their pupils to acquire. 


5. Some current experiments 


The most promising research and experiment now taking place 
is under the auspices of Tel Aviv University. Their linguistically- 
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oriented teaching materials are used for schools (now at the 
intermediate level and soon at the elementary level also) and for 
the English programmes on instructional television, 

Radio programmes for the first two years of elementary schools 
are now a well-established tradition. The technique used is radio 
voice(s) combined with pictures issued beforehand to the young 
listeners. Educational television was a very small-scale experiment 
until this year, but this year and in the coming years it will become 
generally available throughout the country. The programmes are 
‘instructional’, with the teacher guided in detail and receiving 
specific material in the pre- and post-TV lessons, so that the aim 
is ‘integration’ rather than the production of supplementary 
‘enrichment’ material. 

A rather more controversial experiment which has been 


advantage of using i.t.a. symbols, Moreover, it was felt that 
writing should be taught simultaneously with or at least very 
soon after reading and for pupils to learn special symbols for 
writing purposes (whether i.t.a. or any phonetic system) would 
be wasteful and confusing. The inspectorate encourages reading 
instruction through ‘whole-word Phonics’—phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences based on spelling patterns rather than individual 
letter-sounds. New textbooks and revisions of older courses 
have in general adopted this method. 

There is a small-scale experiment in Jerusalem on the use of 
scientific material in some fourth-year classes. So far this has 
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proved very stimulating for girls as well as boys, especially at 
this stage of language learning, when interest seems to wane. It 
would appear that many textbooks do not take this scientific- 
technological period sufficiently into account in choosing their 
stories and situations. 

Finally, programmed learning is now attracting increasing 
attention among Israeli teachers. In 1966 some experimental 
linear programmes (in the form of programmed texts, not 
teaching machines) were used in first-year English. The experi- 
ment proved successful and the material is now commercially 
available. Every lesson in the course is half ‘frontal’ (i.e. regular 
teacher-class rapport) and half self-instructional programming. 
This particular course is based on a contrastive analysis with 
Hebrew and is intended for the weakest pupils only. Every 
encouragement is given teachers to produce material for other 
than the slowest learners, but so far teachers are still suspicious 
and hesitant, even when they know the principles underlying 
programming. The British Council sent out a lecturer from 
England last year to give a course to senior teachers. A scheme is 
now under consideration for using this programmed course for 
bedridden handicapped children, where the ‘frontal’ parts of the 


lesson would be taped. 


Literature Overseas: The Question 
of Linguistic Competence 


ALEXANDER BAIRD 


Institute of Education, London 


WHO BELIEVES that literature is independent of language? 
It is probably fair to say that nobody does, and yet there are 
many who would assert that the conventional division of English 
studies into Literature and Language—and here the capital 
letters are significant—serves a useful purpose. It is not unknown 
for members of the teaching profession, like those of other 
respected professions, to agree to perpetuate a useful fiction 

One hears arguments on both sides of the question. It is impossible 
to deny that a certain level of efficiency in the skills of language 
is needed before one can begin to study the literature of E 

tongue. On the other hand, it is a fallacy that an extensive gocat 
lary is necessary if one is to express oneself well, just as it is a 
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fallacy to suppose that the range of a painter’s palate is the key 
to his success or failure as a painter. . A k 

One thing is painfully clear; recent advances in the linguistic 
sciences have done nothing to heal this division. On the whole, 
it is the teachers of language who show the greatest interest in 
developments in linguistics, and the teachers of literature who 
are largely unaware of these developments. Where there is a 
choice between a narrow interpretation of facts and a broad 
interpretation it looks as if the majority will opt for the narrow 
one, and this seems to be what has happened where the language 
teacher has come into contact with the findings of linguistics. 
In unfamiliar territory one is inclined to stick to well-trodden 
paths, and the more so since the territory of linguistics is a vast 
one. Add to this the fact that, despite countless exhortations not 
to do so, a great many teachers of language who have become 
aware of the contribution of linguistics to their subject now find 
that it enhances their prestige to re-teach in an almost undiluted 
form the new and exciting knowledge which they have acquired 
and it becomes clear why some people see linguistics as a discipline 
which is narrow rather than rigorous. 

At the British Council Conference on the Teaching of English 
Literature Overseas which was held at Cambridge in July 1962, 
Prof. J. Sinclair pointed out the great difficulty of providing a 
foreign learner with the sort of language experience which a 


native speaker brings to the study of his own literature, and added 
the following remarks: 


‘To improve the efficiency of English literature teaching, then, we have 
to face these difficulties and bridge these gaps, especially in dovetailing 
with the language teacher; the only link that seems at all practical is that 
of the theories of how languages work provided by modern linguistics, and I 
very much hope that this conference will see the importance of them and 


encourage investigations into their development for use to help the teaching 
of literature overseas.” 


If one had been asked to predict future developments in litera- 
ture teaching on the basis of the proceedings of the Cambridge 
conference, it might be considered reasonable to have pointed 
to Sinclair’s contributions to the discussions as the most obvious 
signposts. But in the years which have elapsed since that con- 
ference there has been too little evidence that things are really 
moving in the direction which seemed to be indicated. After all, 
one judges advances in the teaching field not by what a few 
scholars have achieved but by the extent to which their new 
ideas have spread and are the subject of discussion among mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

The study of English literature abroad is often justified on the 
grounds that it is educative in an area totally unconnected with 
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the language skills, that it fosters the habit of clear thinking and 
thence of cogent argument, a sense of evidence, and impartiality 
in judgement. Thus, it is suggested, the student learns not the 
linguistic response which is appropriate to a given situation but a 
mental or emotional response which is appropriate only in the 
same sense, i.e. conventionally acceptable in the social context of 
the English-speaking world. Clearly we need to do better than 
that, What other distinctive advantages are claimed to come 
from the study of English literature? Well, it might be said that 
the student gains access to ideas of which he might otherwise 
be unaware. This is true, but it also applies to practically any 
other subject which the student might choose to study. Ah, but 
the literary form in which the ideas are expressed may be held to 
be a qualitative judgement about those ideas. This is only true 
where the student’s mother-tongue literature has in it the same 
hierarchical structure of art-forms, where for example poetry is 
used to express man’s loftier aspirations and ephemeral journal- 
ism his baser. A third suggestion is that from the study of English 
literature the student will learn about the English background. 
True, but he is likely to learn more from films and newspapers, 
neither of which media is usually held to be ‘literary’ in 
the conventional sense. One can, of course, agree that literature 
makes the developmental history of a particular culture apparent 
to the discerning reader, but the student needs help in the interpre- 
tation of what he reads and it is by no means certain that every 
teacher of English literature overseas is in a position to give 
that help. 

It is true that a student of literature written in what is to him 
a foreign tongue cannot fully appreciate or understand that 
literature without some knowledge of the cultural background 
to the work, and in this respect there is more to be said for histori- 
cal literature than for literary history. But one would not wish 
a student overseas to become so immersed in foreign literature as 
to be lost to his own culture and thus to give up the struggle to 
transform his own society into something more consistent with 
the ideals of his generation. It is reassuring to set against this 
seductive aspect of literary studies the clear fact that literature 
contains an element of universality in that it is concerned with 
the response of us human beings to this world. However, if it is 
true that we respond most readily in literature to those experiences 
tee cee ree anaes ine 
rather a weak one. A SESE OI 

One might approach the study of literature o 
if one saw it as a key to the language’s potentiality, 1 safer ground 


to its st 
and weaknesses when compared with one’s mot rengths 


her tongue. If 
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here there is the danger of prejudice, since our own thought is 
restricted by the range of meaningful oppositions which our 
language allows us to set up, that is all the more reason why we 
might benefit from literary studies in another tongue. The great 
enemy in this situation is the dictionary and there are good 
arguments for replacing it with something more on the lines of 
Roget’s Thesaurus. In the hands of the student of literature such 
a tool might be expected to reveal not the supposed equivalent in 
the student’s mother tongue of some word in the foreign tongue, 
nor yet a simple explanation, in the foreign tongue, of the meaning 
of the word, but enough information and examples to make clear 
to him the range of lexis in the language associated with a given 
concept. 

A major difficulty with literature studies, as compared with 
language studies, is that you do not become so quickly or so 
painfully aware that you are not getting the results that you ought 
to be getting. If you are a teacher of French and, after seven 
years of your tuition, your pupils are unable to converse with a 
native French speaker, it is fair to conclude that your teaching 
is not effective. But by what standard is the teacher of literature 
to judge his own efforts? Certainly not by the examinations that 
he himself sets. The thing about a caucus race of that kind is that 
everybody wins; there is no finishing post, no goal. And since 
there is no goal, or the goal has been lost sight of, it is by no 
means certain that there is anything like general dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of English literature. This is particularly true 
where the tradition of literary studies is well established, for here 
the majority of teachers have a vested interest in conservation. 

It is clearly easier to talk about an author than to sit down 
and study the text of one of his works, for in the one case judge- 
ments are ready-made and to hand, while in the other the teacher 
and his students are required to exercise their own judgements 
within a strictly limited field, that of the text in front of them. 
It is equally clear that what outstanding teachers in the field of 
Practical Criticism have been able to achieve with native British 
students is not going to be feasible with students for whom 
English is at best a second language. Judgements about the 
quality of a text, about its ‘literariness’, are clearly out. It is not 
that kind of critical approach that is needed, and yet critical is 
an apt description of the kind of approach which one might try 
to encourage. It would be critical in the sense that the student 
would seek the meaning of a passage and would reject any 
explanation which conflicted with what is known about the 
language in terms of lexis and grammar. 

There is a demand for English in the world today and it would 
be the worst kind of exploitation of that demand to use it as an 
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excuse to impose literary studies of a traditional kind where they 
are not already to be found. Where they are found, there are 
good reasons why more attention should be paid to linguistic 
usage. This will involve a different kind of linguistics from the 
sort of codification which is being learnt by heart by overseas 
students in Britain and the United States, for the emphasis must 
be on its practical use. It is questionable whether it is ever up 
to the practising teacher to ‘apply’ linguistics directly in his 
classroom, but if linguistics is to be applied in this sense it is 
possible that this may be done to the best effect with relatively 
advanced classes at the level at which the traditional literary 
studies are usually begun. 

On the other hand, if one broadens a little one’s definition of 
what literature is, there is no reason why the learner should not 
be introduced at a much earlier level to some form of literary 
composition in English, both in the active and in the passive 
sense. It may be inappropriate, however, to apply the term 
‘creative writing’ to this situation, since what one would hope 
to elicit from the learner would be a piece of written or spoken 
English which would be judged to be appropriate to the situation 
which stimulated it. And in so far as literature is characterised 
by the use of appropriate language, it can be argued that the 
learner will benefit at quite an early stage from exposure to 
short passages of good English which are to be treated not as 
texts for comprehension, nor as a source of grammatical examples, 
but as something which can give pleasure. Ahead one sees the 
inevitable and lonely confrontation between the student and an 
English literary text, and it may be useful to ask ourselves whether 
the current approach to the study of English literature is the 
most efficient way of preparing him for this encounter. 
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MANY FOREIGN-LANGU 
difficult to teach literature, es 
to say that there are many d 
the language barrier, 


JAGE TEACHERS find it 
pecially poetry. And it is only fair 
r ifficulties to Overcome: (a) there is 
which makes it impossible or at least un- 
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desirable to tackle poetry until an adequate control of the lan- 
guage has been attained; (b) there is the general aversion to poetry 
so common among adolescents; (c) some teachers feel more 
attracted to the linguistic than to the literary part of their study; 
(d) too few teachers have had elocution lessons and can read 
poetry well; (¢) many teachers are too afraid of examination 
requirements and restrict themselves to translation, précis- 
writing, the facts of literary history, and the like. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that the language they teach has 
found its culmination in the hands of the great writers. And if 
teachers do not make use of the most sensitive period in the lives 
of their pupils, the period of adolescence, to acquaint them with 
the values of good writing, they have missed a chance and done 
only half a job. But it is, and will always be, difficult, especially 
the start, the overcoming of initial aversion. This is the reason 
why a small group of English masters in the Netherlands came 
together the other day to discuss possibilities. After two meetings 
it was agreed that each of us would write down how we would 
deal with a first lesson in English poetry. This is usually given in 
the fourth year of our grammar schools, when our students have 
reached the age of about 16. A short poem was allotted to each 
of us. 

It was clear from the start that there are various approaches. 
One is to present a poem orally and in print, together with a set of 
questions to guide students in their study of the poem—indivi- 
dually or in groups of three or four—after which a discussion 
follows, either in the target language or in the mother tongue. 
It is difficult for pupils in their fourth year of study to carry on 
discussion in English, though their receptive knowledge of the 
language may be considerable. Using the mother tongue would 
overcome this drawback, but a lesson in Dutch about an English 
poem could hardly be called an English lesson. 

I prefer a question-and-answer approach, so as to try and 
open the pupils’ minds to the values of a good poem. When we 
have finished it, they are at least able to understand when it is 
recited to them, either by myself or by means of a gramophone 
record, or both. 

A few months later the moment may arrive when the other 
approach can be tried, i.e. let the pupils hear the poem as a whole 
to begin with, then ask them to study it in groups of three or four, 
after which a discussion can follow under the teacher’s guidance, 
each group coming forward with its remarks, explanations, 
conclusions, or questions, and with appreciation or condemnation. 

But let us return to the task assigned to me, a tentative approach 
to the sonnet ‘Remember’ by Christina Rossetti. (Later on it will 
be compared with Shakespeare’s Sonnet 71.) 
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Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you planned: 
Only remember me; you understand 

It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 

And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 


Teacher to class: 

Do any of you care for poetry? I don’t mean English poetry, 
but just poetry. 

I see; just a few. 

Do any of you actually dislike poetry? 

Well, that’s quite a number. 

All right. Which of you cares for music of one kind or another? 

Ah, that’s wonderful. Now I wonder how many prefer classical 
music to jazz, which of you like classical music and jazz, and how 
many like jazz only? 

Right. Now Rob, what do you like in jazz, what do you con- 
sider the main thing about it? 

Rhythm. Quite right. Your hands, or your feet, or your whole 
body begin to react when you hear a good jazz band. 

Now you know that music very often goes hand in hand with a 
song, and such songs can be very popular. This is proved by the 
millions of gramophone records that are sold. And now, my 
question: Are the words of these songs in verse or in prose? 

Quite right; in verse. Any idea why that should be so? 

Good; verse has more rhythm than prose and lends itself better 
to music. Couldn’t that mean that you, who like music for its 
rhythm, should be able to appreciate verse for the very same 
quality ? 

Which of the two following sentences has 
you think: ‘When you have seen something 
remember it for a very long time’ or: 
for ever.’ 


I quite agree, Joan; the second. It would be i 
that to music than the first. a ete a 
Now who can think of yet another diff 
i erenc 
and poetry; in general, I mean? ee ra uaes 
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sunrise on your holidays in the Alps, you might say: The stars 
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have gone now and the sun is rising over the mountain top. That 
sounds very poetic, some of you might say. But Shakespeare, in 
his play Romeo and Juliet—you’ve heard the name, I expect— 
wrote: i 

‘Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.’ 


You see the image, when he calls the stars ‘night’s candles’ that 
are burnt out? And when he sees the sun rising above the skyline, 
it reminds him of somebody or something standing on tiptoe to 
look over a wall. 

The two adjectives ‘jocund’ and ‘misty’ have their function, 
too; the second, meaning ‘nevelig’, pictures in one word the 
atmosphere so many sunny days begin with. 

So you have now had a combination of rhythm and imagery. 
But before we say any more about it, let’s look at our poem for 
today. It’s called ‘Remember’. 

The first two lines are: 


Remember me when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into the silent land. 


I don’t think there’s any word here you don’t understand. 
Somebody is thinking of going away, it seems, and asks somebody 
else to remember him, not to forget him or her. That looks simple 
enough. Anny, would you ask a question like that if, for example, 
you went on a holiday to Spain? No? I didn’t expect you would. 
But could you think of circumstances in which someone might 
ask somebody else not to forget him? 

Quite right, a lover; for instance, a young man going to a war. 
Think of an American boy who is going to fight in Vietnam and 
who is taking leave of the girl he loves. He might ask her not to 
forget him and to be faithful to him. Dick, do you know what 
‘faithful’ means? Right, ‘trouw.’ Of course, the girl might also 
ask the young man to be faithful to her. m sure these things 
happen again and again. 

Yes, Mary, what would you like to say? That this is probably 
a different case; that the poet is expecting to die? What makes 
you think so? i 

Quite right, the words ‘the silent land’. Countries where a war 
is being fought are not silent; they are a hell of noise. But death 
is the great silence, the complete silence. 

Let’s look at the following lines to see whether we are on the 


right track: 
When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 


Does this make things clearer, or are the two Possibilities still 
open: an earthly separation or a separation by death? 
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Yes, the two possibilities would still be open, if we had not seen 
that word ‘silent’. And another thing is clear; these two people 
are not just friends, or parent and child; they are lovers; lovers 
often hold each other by the hand. And when at last they have to 
say good-bye, and turn away from each other, they will turn 
round again and again, looking and waving at each other. 

Let’s take the next two lines: 


Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you planned. 


This makes it still clearer that we have to do with lovers. Have 
you any idea, Mary, whether it’s a young man or a young woman 
that is speaking? 

I quite agree, a woman; but how do you know? 

Yes, a man wouldn’t speak like that; this is typical of a girl 
in love, looking up to her strong lover who is going to build a 
future for the two of them. Let’s go on again: 


Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 


What is ‘to counsel’? 

Yes, ‘raadgeven’, ‘to give advice’. It will be late, too late, to 
tell her what to do, or to pray for her, after she has died. 

Yes, Dick, you are right; she is not dead yet; so he can still 
give his advice, and pray with her, or for her. But don’t forget 
that she is thinking of that time, when she is gone away, asking 
him not to forget her then. Let’s go on again: 


Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve. 


What is ‘to grieve’, John? Don’t you know? Can’t you guess? 
Would it be ‘to be happy’ or ‘to be sorry’? Right; ‘grief’ is ‘ver- 
driet’; ‘to grieve’ ‘verdriet hebben’, ‘to be sad’. 

It is as if the girl wants to say: I know that you love me and 
that you won’t forget me. But of course you can’t think of me 
all the time; life will go on for you, and you will need to attend to 
the work you have to do. So don’t be ashamed of yourself, don’t 
be sad if you should find one day that you have not thought of 
me for a while. 

We will now have to take the last four lines together; they 
form a unit, just as up to now two lines formed a unit that we 
could study separately. Listen: 


For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 
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There are a few difficulties here. The darkness is, of course, 
the darkness of the grave, of death. What is ‘corruption ? Nobody 
knows? Ah, Dick, you’ve looked it up in the meantime? Yes, it 
means ‘bederf’. The poet means the decay, the rotting away of 
the dead body. So ‘darkness and corruption’ just means ‘death 
and decay’. What is ‘a vestige’? Right, ‘een zweem, een spoor’, 
in English ‘a trace’. So the lines mean, If after my death there isa 
trace left of the loving thoughts I had for you while I was alive, 
I shall be more glad if you should forget me and be happy than 
that you should be sad remembering me. I don’t want you to be 
unhappy, either now or afterwards; I love you too much for that. 

Well, I think the whole poem will now have become clear to 
you. So if I now read it straight through, you can easily follow it. 


(Reading of the whole poem.) 


I hope you’re now beginning to understand it a little. Don’t 
call it sentimental. Death occurs to old and young, and thoughts 
of death are quite common to many young people who find life 
difficult. 

The young woman who wrote this sonnet, Christina Rossetti, 
lived a century ago; but you see that the language is quite normal 
and up-to-date; it hasn’t changed much since that time. 

You still think it silly, Dick? ‘Een smartlap’? Nobody would 
write such a thing today? You’re wrong, my boy. Poets in every 
age have written about the idea of dying and leaving their loved 
ones behind. Can’t you imagine a girl who knows she is going to 
die and who thinks of her lover that she is never going to marry? 
She might write a farewell letter to him and put it away, so that 
nobody would see it till everything was over. Would that be so 
impossible and so silly? 

All right. We spoke of rhythm and imagery in poetry, two very 
important elements. Perhaps you’ve noticed a third element that 
may have contributed to the melodiousness of the poem? Yes, 
rhyme. And perhaps you’ve noticed that the poem has a certain 
form; you’re sure to know about it from your Dutch lessons. 
Right, it’s a sonnet, a short poem of fourteen lines, with rather 
strict rules as to its form. Poets do not always like rules; 
they want to be free to make a poem as long or as short as they 
wish, and to use rhyme or not as they please. And that is quite 
right. (A few facts about the sonnet form are now given.) 

Yes, it rhymes. We must be getting near St. Nicholas Day.1 
But what I want to say is that rhyme can: contribute to the 
melodiousness of a poem, although there is very great poetry 
that has no rhyme. Not everybody likes music or has an ear for 


14 Dutch feast day (5 December) when people give children and each 
other anonymous presents, accompanied by poems they have written. 
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melody. Modern composers try to do without melody, except of 
course the popular composers. In the same way many modern 
poets do without rhyme. 

Which of you could now read the sonnet ‘Remember’ to us? 
You, Mary? 

Well done, thank you very much. 

That’s all for today. For next week I want you to read the poem 
again and to get familiar with every word of it. I shan’t ask you 
to translate it, for that would be killing the poem, unless of course 
you could make a Dutch poem of it: preferably in the same form 
as the original. So if there is a young poet among you who would 
like to try his hand, he or she is welcome. But there is something 
that you can do. If you should like the poem, learn it by heart, 
please. And there’s the bell. 


Hamlet and Hamilton 


MACDONALD EMSLIE 


Department of English Literature, Edinburgh University 


ONE DIFFICULTY in first-year university teaching in English 
literature is that of overcoming an inevitably superficial familiar- 
ity with certain writers (e.g. Wordsworth, Shakespeare) acquired 
in the schoolroom. The exercise that follows was intended to do 
this—to bring an already familiar Shakespeare passage alive 
again and to produce direct appreciation of its qualities as dramatic 
poetry. Comparing an original with an adaptation encourages 
the student to make close comparisons of detail, and can soon 
lead on to his drawing relatively subtle distinctions. And such an 
approach to this particular passage from Shakespeare can be used 
to introduce him to far wider literary considerations. 


A 


My anxious soul is torn with doubtful strife, 
And hangs suspended betwixt death and life; 
Life! death! dread objects of mankind’s debate; 
Whether, superior to the shocks of fate, 

5 To bear its fiercest ills with steadfast mind, 
To Nature’s order piously resigned, 
Or, with magnanimous and brave disdain, 
Return her back th’ injurious gift again. 
O! if to die, this mortal bustle o’er, 

10 Were but to close one’s eyes, and be no more; 

From pain, from sickness, sorrows, safe withdrawn 
In night eternal that shall know no dawn; , 
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This dread, imperial, wond’rous frame of man, 
Lost in still nothing, whence it first began: 

15 Yes, if the grave such quiet could supply, 
Devotion’s self might even dare to die. 

But fearful here, though curious to explore, 
Thought pauses, trembling on the hither shore, 
Lest, hapless victors in the mortal strife, : 

20 Through death we struggle but to second life. 
What scenes may rise, awake the human fear; 
Being again resum’d, and God more near; 

If awful thunders the new guest appal, 
Or the soft voice of gentle mercy call. 

25 This teaches life with all its ills to please, 
Afflicting poverty, severe disease; 

To lowest infamy gives power to charm, 
And strikes the dagger from the boldest arm. 


B 


To be, or not to be, that is the question: 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

5 And by opposing end them: to die, to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die—to sleep— 

10 To sleep, perchance to dream; ay, there’s the Tub, 
For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life: 

15 For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
Th’oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th’unworthy takes, 

20 When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary lif 5 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
25 No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 


I 


Comparing the opening, we are led towards a general 
both are about doubt, but the tone of A is t 
scription—it is about what doubt is—whereas B is a dramatic 
self-revelation—it gives us the experience of being in a state of 
doubt. B’s first line puts the question immediately and concisely: 


verdict: 
hat of general de- 
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A takes its opening couplet to give its equivalent.t This is not, 
of course, to imply that A is poorer here simply because it takes 
more words and is more diffuse: A is undertaking a different kind 
of thing from B. B is concerned with a mind experiencing doubt; 
it is one component of the total play. A is not so much the inner 
speech of a doubting mind as a controlled report on an inner 
condition: its opening, beginning with My, may at first appear to 
be personal, but in fact the tone is nearer to that of a general 
account offered to an outsider. A is ‘I'll tell you how my mind is’; 
B goes on to make you vividly aware of the workings of the mind, 
and is in this sense the more personal passage. 

A’s manner is formal; the regular couplet-movement, with the 
sense-components falling neatly into the metrical pattern, endorse 
the formal organisation of the argument. Debate (1.3) is indi- 
cative of A’s attitude towards the subject: things such as this are 
to be (should be) considered in an orderly fashion—points first 
from one side, then the other, with various subsidiary issues 
introduced, the whole leading to some sort of conclusion. And we 
see that what follows in A is an argument in fairly well-planned 
stages. The signposts occur at the beginnings of couplets: O/ if 
to die (1.9); Yes, if the grave (1.15); But (1.17); Lest (1.19); 
This teaches (1.25). We are offered for our dispassionate con- 
sideration a general discussion: 4 soon shifts from ‘M y anxious 
soul’ to ‘objects of mankind’s debate’, the last suggesting ‘All 
men consider this issue at some time or another’. The whole Passage 
contains a welter of abstractions. But so does B, one could re- 
tort; and B makes its argument general too by its use of we and us 
(11.6, 12-13, 26-7). A has only one we (1.20) to put against this, 
We ought, then, to consider why it is that B impresses us by its 
particularity and immediacy. 

Its opening is subtler than 4’s: the 
assessed, and can be seen from with 
personal because of the quiet yet a 
presentation. Then compare: 


A:... Whether superior to the 


To bear its (life’s) fiercest ills with steadfast mind 
To Nature’s order piously resign’d.., : 


Biss Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune... 


mental situation has been 
out, yet is felt as strongly 
uthoritative manner of its 


shocks of fate, 
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images slings and arrows, which impress us before we get to is 
generalised verdict in outrageous. And B S outrageous is far 
stronger judgment against fortune than A’s fiercest is against life 
or fate. Slings and arrows suggest a particular and a physical 
threat: man is at war with fortune, and is being showered 
with misfortunes from above, from a superior and all-pervading 
enemy. B’s verb suffer is justified by the power that such imagery 
has. The ‘physical’ appeal in slings and arrows is missing in A’s 
equivalent ‘shocks of fate’ and ‘fiercest ills’, which lack particu- 
larity; A’s terms are simple reports of an inner condition. Verse- 
movement and imagery in B persuade us that it is the voice of one 
who has really suffered. f 

B is likewise more convincing when we come to compare its 
11,4-5 with A’s 11.7-8. To take arms, in B, is a continuation of 
the military metaphor of slings and arrows; ‘a sea of troubles’ 
suggests an irresistible, overpowering, and natural force: to be 
overwhelmed by troubles, it implies, is quite possible and indeed 
to be expected in this life of ours. And taking arms against a sea 
might be a heroic gesture, but it cannot hope for success; to do 
such a thing would be to admit the hoplessness of your position, 
yet to claim some approval for the way you have chosen to escape 
from it. The imagery implies a certain view of suicide as a way out; 
the suggestion is that suicide, while an admission of your defeat 
by what life has brought you, has a certain nobility about it as a 
last gesture of defiance. 

A’s attitudes at this point are determined by its manner of 
statement rather than by its imagery. We need not linger over the 
possibility of incoherent imagery in its opening couplet; we do 
not pause to consider whether something that is torn can be 
successfully suspended for any length of time; torn asa metaphor 
is more than half dead.1 The first of the alternative courses of 
action, according to A, is to rise superior to the evils of this world 
and to bear them with a steadfast mind (11.4-5); there is nothing 
of B’s acknowledgement that to accept those evils is to suffer (1.2). 
A’s second course is, with magnanimous and brave disdain, to 
return Nature back th’ injurious gift again. Again, this is very much 
a formal gesture, not made under pressure. There is nothing 
equivalent here to B’s tak(ing) arms against and opposing, which 
of course imply forcible action against something. A gives us a 
choice between two polite, gentlemanly attitudes.2 Suicide is here 
expressed in terms of returning the gift of life that has turned out 
to be injurious. A introduces the words Nature and piously, which 


1Some meet momentary difficulty in its (1.5): does it refer to death (1.3)? 
Not till 1.8 are we sure it doesn’t. 


2 Magnanimous could have behind it Aristotle’s great-souled man. 
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have no equivalent in the original B; A is addressed to an audience 
who accept without question the concept of a natural order in 
creation, and who, in a religious way, believe it to be right, so that 
you ought to accept the way things are, even when your decision 
is to return Nature’s gift of life. A has none of B’s spirit of indivi- 
dual rebellion. Whichever of the two courses of action (‘To be, 
or not to be’) are under consideration, B does not express the 
idea of there being an order in creation. B’s standard is implied 
in ‘Whether ’tis nobler’ ;itisa personal moral quality, different from 
A’s equivalent superior. A’s generalised shocks of fate and fiercest 
ills are matched by an implied set of values that are general, and 
shared with the audience or reader. B’s speaker is more the solitary 
individual, with his own standards, in an alien or at least in- 
different world. 

By its third line, A is out to impress its audience (perhaps seek- 
ing to redress the flatness of its opening couplet), and it turns to 
rhetorical exclamation: ‘Life! death! dread objects of mankind’s 
debate.’ The speaker’s problem, the doubtful strife within, is made 
one that all mankind shares. Instead of this rhetorical manner 
(which continues in ‘O! if to die . . .’), B gives us a muted opening 
of serious consideration: that is the question. B’s verse-moyement 
and syntax provide a notation for the various shifts of thought 
within the speaker’s head; it communicates the subtleties of 
thought-processes: 


... And by opposing end them: to die, to sleep; 
No more... 


which, after the conclusion 


... ‘tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d, 


is picked up again—‘To die, to sleep’—with new thought develop- 
ing from the last word: 


To sleep, perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub. 


There is nothing in A corresponding to the quiet, realistic humanity 
of that ay, or the turn towards the colloquial in there’s the rub 
Instead of the immediacy of this record of the mind’s movement, 
A gives us a report that Thought pauses, trembling (1.18). Instead 
of a ‘dramatic’ syntax, embodying shifts of thought as the occ 

A displays for our assessment an ar A 


f gument whose organisati 
had been decided before the speaker began to ‘ae it The 
organisation of A is pre-determined, external, ‘mechanical’: 


that of B is organic, the pauses in its 

wE a argument usually comi 
within the blank-verse li x y coming 
thought, ne, so that the effect is of a continuity of 
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II 

Sense, imagery, verse-movement and the nature of the argu- 
ment are all of a piece in B. A’s imagery is, as it were, decoration 
applied to points in a schematised argument. The “muscular 
appeal of ‘When we have shuffled off this mortal coil’ is quite 
lost in A’s ‘this mortal bustle over’ and ‘victors in the mortal 
strife’ (11.9, 19). The quibble in coil is reduced to one meaning in 
A’s bustle and strife. This makes us Tealise that coil as a ‘binding 
physical impediment’ is related to the image in the verb shuffled 
off. Shuffled off is language far too ‘low’ for A: he uses such 
words as struggle (1.20), or else a general statement such as 1.13. 
The next stage of B’s thought, from 1.15 on, opens with the 
image whips and scorns of time, the familiar Shakespearian A and 
B of C formula recalling the earlier example, slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, and continuing its impressively ‘felt’ imagery 
and its manner of controlled scorn in describing the evils of this 
life. B, after all, is expressing heartfelt personal opposition to 
his situation. His concluding expression of one choice, ‘to bear 
those ills we have’ (1.26), is impressive because bear has behind 
it ‘Who would fardels bear/To grunt and sweat under a weary 
life’ (11.21-22): again the imagery has a physical appeal; we 
are vividly aware of weight being carried with monotonous 
regularity. And again, grunt and sweat are too ‘low’ as words 
for A, whereas B is using them to great poetic effect. 4’s ideas 
of decorum include the notion of various levels of diction. 
Not that B withholds itself from terms having the suggestion of 
formality: consummation; quietus (11.8, 20). But these are sur- 
rounded by ‘physical’ imagery, making the total effect more 


complex; and they occur at points when the thought of B is 
reaching a pause. 


Where B has ‘Makes us rather bear 
A has ‘This teaches life with all its ill 
The difference makes us aware of what i 
—‘endure’/‘carry’—looking back to Sardels, grunt, and sweat 
because of bear in 1.15: we may even make an association with 1.2’s 
suffer because of the linking effect caused by both A and B of C’s 
being introduced by a verb: ‘suffer/The slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’ (1.3), and ‘bear the whips and scorns of 
time’ (1.15). The verse of Bis very closely interconnected. 

Having said something about B’s ‘bear those ills we have’, we 
should next look at its equivalent in the concluding lines of 4. 
They discard the element of revolt that was found in B, the strong 
undercurrent of adverse judgement on ordinary lives (outrageous? 
1.3; ‘thousand natural shocks/That flesh is heir to? 1.7-8; ‘this 
mortal coil’ 1.12; ‘calamity’ 1.14; the catalogues of miseries from 
1.15 on; ‘ a weary life’ 1.22). A, on the other hand, talks of 


those ills we have’ (1.26), 
to please’, etc. (11.25-8). 
s behind bear as a quibble 
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‘life with all its ills’ being taught to please, and ‘lowest infamy’ 
acquiring ‘power to charm’ (11.25-7). For B the point that life 
can be pleasing never arises. A’s ‘with all its jlls’ has nothing 
behind it equivalent to B’s fardels, grunt, sweat. and bear; but it is 
supported by a general list: pain, sickness, sorrows (1.11), Afflicting 
poverty, severe disease, lowest infamy (11.26-7). B has a list of 
general ills too (11.15-9), but its different effect (which we have 
referred to before) is worth noting. 

We are struck by the force of whips and scorns of time, and the 
verse-movement carries us forward to ‘Th’oppressor’s wrong, 
the proud man’s contumely’ and so on, the elision contributing to 
the effect. And we note the concentration of meaning in, for 
example, The insolence of office (1.18). B’s list of evils, for all its 
generality of statement, carries the implication that these evils are 
really known about. A’s terms, in comparison, seem limp. In 
‘From pain, from sickness, sorrows’ (1.11), for instance, sorrows 
is something of an anticlimax; the line is simply being filled out 
with words. Similarly, the adjectives in ‘Afflicting poverty’ and 
‘lowest infamy’ (11.26-7) add nothing of real significance to 
their abstract nouns: we are not concerned here with poverty 
that does not afflict; we cannot, in ordinary circumstances, think 
of infamy as other than low, and we are certainly not on this 
occasion engaged in distinguishing degrees of infamy (low, lower, 
lowest). In short, there is no real pressure behind such verse, no 
compulsion towards a necessary poetic communication. 

The original, B, reached the stage of admitting that we fear 
death because we fear what may come after it; our ignorance of 
this inhibits any emotional promptings (will 1.25) towards 
suicide. There is a ‘dread of something after death’—and 4 is 
unwilling to transcribe this, to offer his own equivalent of B’s 
something. Instead, A Christianises (11.20-24):1 we are reluctant 
to die, according to A, because this will bring us near to God and 
Judgement, so that by suicide we shall have to face all the sooner 
the two alternatives of salvation or damnation (11.23-4). (A not 
only never mentions hell to ears polite: it doesn’t even mention 
heaven in so many words.) Contrast, in this connection, B’s 

For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 


When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause 


with the equivalent in 4: ‘What sc 


2 


nd the metaphor in 


ndividual, we have a group, a 
> 


111. 8-9 is as Christian as B gets explicitly. 
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ience, representing the generality of all men: we re- 
j- y anes A in A’s 1.3 replaced B’s 1.2, which told of the 
suffering in an individual mind. A speaks of ‘the human fear 
(1.21) in a similarly general way. i 

B ends with further awareness of the problem facing the speaker 
—‘the question’, as he put it at the beginning. A ends with a 
statement explaining why we should all accept a certain point of 
view. This contrast should not be pressed too far. B introduces 
the first person plural by 1.6, and it goes on in 11.12, 26, and 27; 
this, together with such details as flesh (1.8) and ‘this mortal 
coil’ (1.12), invite us to consider the question of the opening as 
one involving much more than the individual case of Hamlet. But 
we are aware of B’s Hamlet thinking matters out for himself, 
however general their application, and as issues applying to his 
own particular position. He is still suffering uncertainty by 1.27, 
which ends, technically, on a question; two lines previously we 
have been told of the will being puzzled. A, on the other hand, 
ends with a rounding-off statement that such and such is in fact 
the case. B tells us of his alternatives being either to endure (bear) 
or escape (fly): his fear is of ‘The undiscovered country, from 
whose bourn/No traveller returns’; A’s equivalent is that ‘fearful 
here, though curious to explore/Thought pauses, trembling on 
the hither shore’ etc: the imagery of undiscovered country and 
traveller is reduced to explore. The generalisation Thought is 
given quasi-personification by the imagery of the verbs pauses 
and trembling, but the total effect is somewhat weaker than that 
of the original. 

Comparison reveals one or two lesser points. A has turned B’s 
quietus (1.20) into his quiet (1.15). At least 4’s use of it reminds 
us that B’s technical term quietus (an acquittance given when an 
account is settled—a line of association developed from the 
law’s delays, 1.17) also inherits in this context the idea of the 
quiet of the grave, the peace of death (11.5-9), Remembering 
the cross-referencing effect of words of similar quality or associ- 
ations, we recall that the quietus of death is ‘a consummation] 
Devoutly to be wished.’ A uses B’s Devoutly! in the second line of 
his quiet couplet: 

Yes, if the grave such quiet could supply, 

Devotion’s self might even dare to die (11.15-16). 
But here we have A’s own contribution to the thought of the 
original. The hyperbole is that the most devout man that ever was 
might even have agreed to committing suicide had he been assured 


Similarly, A’s ‘Being again resum’d’ is from B’s ‘To be or not to be’ and 
A’s ‘but to close one’s eyes, and be no more’ is from B’s ‘by a sleep to say 
we end’, etc. 
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that after death there was only the peace of annihilation. B does 
not use hyperbolic ideas, just as it does not use the exclamatory 
PSS. 
TL as meaig for B’s bodkin is ‘a small dagger’, so that, 
while the meaning ‘a small pointed instrument for piercing holes 
in cloth etc’ was also current by the time Hamlet was written, it 
may not have been felt then as the fairly strong image it seems to 
us. To A, bodkin is a ‘mechanick’ word; in altering it he loses the 
tone of the original: ‘Think of it; it is surely ironic that absolute 
peace of mind might be obtained with this small, familiar and 
convenient weapon’—an effect that owes something to the alliter- 
ation bare bodkin which, coming at the end of the sentence, 
prompts a certain inflexion in the delivery, a degree of scorn.2 


lll 


A was the work of the Scots Jacobite poet William Hamilton 
of Bangour.® His references to ‘Nature s order’ and ‘This dread, 
imperial, wond’rous frame of man (11.6, 13) may perhaps have 
deistic ideas behind them. A is as ‘polite’ in its diction as in the 
manner of behaviour it can suggest (l 1.7-8) and in its Christianity. 
It is social, and feels that, relative to B, it should be more explicit 
when addressing its reader: it tells him, for instance, that Thought 
pauses, trembling’, whereas B first gives the very pause itself 
(11.9-10) before making it explicit in ‘Must give us pause’ (1.13). 
Similarly, B’s imagery—which, to A, required simplification— 
makes the reader well aware of what life’s ills amount to before 
reaching the general reference in its conclusion to those ills we 
have’. A’s audience is in general agreement with what it says: it is 
addressing a sympathetic public, for whom religion endorses a 
natural order, and for whom proper public behaviour—‘a stead- 
fast mind’—is part of this too. B, on the other hand, gives us the 
suffering mind of an individual who, while aware that his con- 
dition is also part of the human condition, makes us feel that 
both conditions are outrageous. l 

A presents us with a series of speculations about death and 
suicide, but does not sufficiently impress upon us the reasons why 

*Which doesn’t really make him devout; i.e. 11.15-16 exist mainly for 
their hyperbole. 


*The form naturally suggests a diminutive in -kin: but no Primitive of the 
required form appears in English or other related ED on Bodkin 
‘It was written shortly after Culloden, v. William Hamilton 
of Bangour (Aberdeen 1957), pp. 70-80, 128-9, and could 
feelings then. 1.2 could imply. ‘ 
and also ‘I could be hanged by 


’. The text used is 
that of The Poems and Songs of William Hamilton o B 
Paterson (Edinburgh, 1850) p, 65, of Bangour, Ed. James 
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’s ‘anxious soul is torn with doubtful strife’, for it 
n eae af any great personal pressure or experience 
he language: contrast B. A has its ideas carefully ordered, 
and delivers them in pre-arranged sequence: B is concerned with 
ing the impression of one thought leading into another, 
AE it, and so on. A’s adaptation of B becomes freer as it 
oe A alters the trend of B’s argument, and ends by deciding 
bee it would not be sensible to commit suicide because life, no 
matter how bad its evils, has power to please and to charm. As an 
important part of the climax of the passage, charm cannot but 
what trite. ; 
S Ese TaD, brought together, can do more than provide 
what may appear from the above as merely a laborious demon- 
stration of the obvious—that A is a literary exercise and B a 
poetic whole. A comparison between the two, which could be 
sparked off by such prompting as ‘Contrast bear in A (1.5) with 
B’s use of the word’, could eventually lead to a discussion as to 
why the Romantics admired Shakespeare and disliked the general 


run of eighteenth-century verse so much. To do practical criticism 
can be to do literary history too. 


Newsboard 


We have to announce price increases for E.L.T. from Volume 24—details are 
given on the Contents page. 


The Association of Teachers of 
English as a Foreign Language 
(ATEFL) held a joint meeting with 
the London and Home Counties 
branch of the Modern Language 
Association at the Institute of Edu- 
cation, London, on 8 November. 
Talks on the teaching of — as 

oreign language to young children 
co ee by J. G. Welch and John 
e Second Annual Conference 
of the Association was held at the 
Overseas Students Centre of the 
British Council, 11 Portland Place, 
London, W1 from 27 to 30 Decem- 
ber 1968. The guest of honour at a 


buffet reception on the first evening 
was the Rt. Hon. R. E. Prentice, 
P.C., M.P., who spoke about the 
work of the Ministry of Overseas 
Development. Papers were given as 
follows: W, R. Lee: ‘Aims and 
Means in Varying Circumstances’ 
(Introductory Paper); P, Wingard: 
‘Aural/Oral Skills in the Early 
Stages of Language Learning’; D. H. 
Spencer: ‘Teaching Pupils to Write 
Connected English’; G. Broughton: 
‘Use and Abuse of the Simpler Aids’; 
A. V. P. Elliott: ‘Reading—Ends and 
Means’; P. Strevens: ‘How Can 
Linguistics Help People to Learn 
Languages?’; C. P. Hill: *Multiple- 
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Choice Items in the Teaching of 
Reading Comprehension’; Jean For- 
rester: ‘What can One Achieve, and 
with Whom, by Means of Group 
Work?’; F. E. Bell: ‘The Teaching of 
English as Itself a Means’; L. G. 
Alexander: ‘The Communication of 
Meaning’; Mary Fraser: ‘Teaching 
English Through Science’; C. Morti- 
mer: ‘Implicatory Writing—Need All 
Pauses Be Gaps?’; A. Baird: ‘A Goal 
for the Pronunciation Teacher’; 
Anita Pincas: ‘Structural Control of 
Advanced Written English’; R. A. 
Close: ‘Oral Work with Adults’; 
J. Parry: ‘Ends and Means in the 
Teaching of Young Children’; S. F. 
Whitaker: ‘Written Work as a Means 
to Oral Proficiency’; B. Lott: ‘An- 
alysing Syntactical Structures | for 
Teaching Purposes’; and B. Pattison: 
‘Ends and Means in Prospect and 
Retrospect’ (Summing Up). Viola 
Huggins (B.B.C.) introduced films in 
‘The Scientist Speaks’ series and a 
mute teaching sequence from a new 
B.B.C. series entitled ‘Slim John’. 
Serafina Krear (Los Angeles) showed 
and talked about a 30-minute 
colour film, ‘Starting English Early’. 
Hilary Hester spoke, on behalf of 
the London Association for Teachers 
of English to Pupils from Overseas, 


Readers’ Letters 


1. Mr L. A. Hill writes: To clear up 
any confusion about my book Stress 
and Intonation Step by Step which 
the otherwise admirable review in 
E.L.T., XXII, 1, October 1968 may 
have given rise to, may I point out 
that the whole purpose of the book 
is to teach only the first steps? If I 


about the Schools Council Project on 
the Teaching of English to Immigrant 
Children, and showed a film made by 
teachers in the Midlands. 

On 24 January 1969 a joint 
meeting was held with African 
teachers of English studying at the 
Thurrock Technical College, Essex. 
H. A. Cartledge spoke on ‘The 
Teaching of English in France and 
in French-speaking Territories’, 

The Annual General Meeting, 
open to members of ATEFL, will be 
held at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 28 
May 1969, at the Institute of Educa- 
tion, Malet Street, London, WC1. 
After the meeting (at about 6 p.m.) 
Mr A. S. Hornby will speak on the 
life and work of H. E. Palmer. 

The Third Annual Conference will 
be held at the London Overseas 
Centre of the British Council from 
30 December 1969 to 2 January 1970. 
Theme: What is there (in English) to 
teach, and how can we teach it? 

Particulars of the Association and 
of rates of subscription can be ob- 
tained by writing to ATEFL, 16 
Alexandra Gardens, Hounslow, 
Middlesex, England. (Please enclose 
international postal reply coupons 
if you live abroad and want a reply 
by air mail.) 


had allowed myself to use various 
alternative intonation patterns, as 
your reviewer seems to think I should 
have done, I would have been 
defeating the Purpose of the book. 
Footnotes on Pages 41 and 55 of the 
Workbook draw the reader’s atten- 


tion to the fact that the patterns I 
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recommend the student to use are 
not rigid rules in English, but only 
useful general guides for him to 
follow until he has a good command 
of intonation. 


2. Mr J. K. D. Feather, Executive 
Director of Basil Blackwell, Pub- 
lisher, writes: Your reviewer of A 
New Way to Proficiency in English, 
by J. L. Cook, A. Gethin, and K. 
Mitchell says (in E.L.T., XXII, 1, 
October 1968): ‘It is unfortunate 
that the texts chosen are patronising 
or offensive to such varied groups as 
Mormons and Ganges-worshippers.’ 

The passages objected to must 
be the following: ‘You may find 
yourself in the car of a Fascist 
fanatic, a Mormon missionary, or 
just a bad driver.’ (From a piece 
about the hazards of hitch-hiking.) 
‘The Ganges, made holy beyond all 
limits, seems to have lost interest in 
anything at all.’ (From an extract 
about the Mekong River in Lord 
Kinross’s Grand Tour.) 

These are two sentences from 
nine page-long extracts chosen to 
illustrate varieties of English prose 
and points of grammar, vocabulary, 
and idiom. To single out these two 
sentences, which in their context no 
reasonable man would regard as 
patronising or offensive, seems to me 
to show a lack of balance which does 
no credit to your journal, 

Your reviewer further takes the 
authors to task for using ‘vague 
phrases like words of this type and 
unexplained technicalities like un- 
countable’. On page 76 of the book 
the expression ‘words of this type’ 
is followed by the explanation: ‘All 


these words express an idea of 
becoming bigger, smaller, better, or 
worse.” The technicality ‘uncount- 
able’ is fully explained on pages 
120-2 of the book and this explana- 
tion is indexed under nouns, countable 
and uncountable. 

A reviewer’s function is to criticise 
but not, surely, to make criticisms 
which are belied by the text under 
review. 


[Our reviewer replies: (i) Complaints 
received, e.g. by examining bodies, 
show that some overseas groups are 
more sensitive than the ‘reasonable 
man’ encountered in Oxford by the 
publishers and in Cambridge by the 
authors. Would they also deny that 
the passage from Peter Fleming is 
patronising to the Soviet Union? 
This makes three out of the six 
extracts from ‘well-known’ authors. 
(ii) On page 76 ‘words of this type’ 
is followed by four examples and 
then by the explanation. It would 
have been better the other way 
round, but I concede this is a detail. 
(iii) Uncountable is a linguists’ tech- 
nicality, often printed in inverted 
commas as a warning that it does not 
carry the dictionary meaning. It 
appears on pages 2, 32, and 39 before 
being explained on pages 120-2. 
There are no cross-references. The 
‘student on his own’ mentioned in 
the introduction, who has just 
passed his L.C.E., may well have 
neither the English nor the practice 
in using reference books to look 
under the headword noun when he 
does not find countable or un- 
countable listed alphabetically in the 
index. I strongly recommend cross- 
reference in a second edition] 


Question Box 


1, In the University of Cambridge 
Regulations for the Lower Certificate 
Examination I was surprised to read 
‘Candidates will be required to 
answer four questions, on not less 
than two of the books prescribed’. 
Why not ‘fewer than two’? My 
grammar book states that /ess refers 
to quantity (of uncountable nouns) 
and fewer to number (of countable 
nouns). 


ANSWER. The statement in your 
grammar book applies only to the 
uses of /ess and fewer as attributive 
and predicative adjectives where, as 
you say, less is used with quantities 
(uncountables) and fewer with plura- 
lisers (countables). So: 


less water fewer rivers 
less butter fewer eggs 
less work fewer jobs. 


In these parts the rainfall is less and 
the rivers are fewer . . . Last year the 
butter was less in quantity and the 
eggs were fewer in number... In this 
declining industry, alas, work will 
grow less and the available jobs will 
therefore be fewer. 

Well and good. If, however, you 
look carefully at ‘less than two’ in 
the Cambridge Regulations you will 
see that /ess there functions as a noun. 
Less than two = 4 smaller number 
than two. The rule relating to 
adjectives used with quantifiers and 
pluralisers therefore no longer 
applies. In this context both /ess and 
fewer are equally acceptable in 
present-day usage. 

Notice, by the way, that more is 
the opposite of both /ess and fewer, 
so that ‘more than two’ has no 
alternative form. 

Notice, further, that the compiler 
of these Regulations might have 
written ‘at least two’, but not *‘at 
fewest two’. [S.P.] 


2. Will you be so kind as to describe 
the meaning and use of the following 
expressions: fuss and bother, tenden- 


cies and trends, heart and mind, 
short and sweet, fair and honest? 


ANSWER. These everyday expressions 
are all conjunctional groups of 
similar structure, The first three 
consist of noun + conjunction + 
noun, and the last two of adjective ++ 
conjunction + adjective. Their mean- 
ings can be readily found by looking 
up the ten nouns and adjectives 
concerned in The Oxford English 
Dictionary or in any other competent 
dictionary, large or small, that you 
may have at hand. If you are 
specially interested in their history, 
you can look them up in the etymo- 
logical dictionaries by Weekley, 
Partridge, Onions, and Klein—yes, 
in all four, if you can, since all four 
are excellent, and since their com- 
pilers show word histories from 
different angles. Fuss and bother 
shows the linking of near-synonyms 
for the sake of emphasis (cf. froth 
and bubble, stuff and nonsense). 
Tendencies and trends has almost 
identical synonyms, the first from 
Latin and the second from Old 
English. Emphasis is further achieved 
by alliteration, and also by an 
interesting rhythm with strong 
stresses at the beginning and at the 
end and weak stresses between. 
Heart and mind, on the other hand, 
is contrastive (like body and soul). 
The heart is the seat of the emotions, 
even as the mind is the seat of the 
intellect. You may recall Francis 
William Bourdillon’s lovely poem 
called Light: 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


Short and sweet, ‘brief and pleasant’, 
naturally suggests a contrast with 
long and bitter, but it is a far older 
expression and it very often has an 
ironical flavour. When asked by a 
friend whether he had succeeded in 
his application for a post, the appli- 
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cant might say ‘No. The interview 
was short and sweet. I didn’t get it? 
In fair and honest the adjectives are 
near-synonyms since fair here means 
‘just, equitable’, as in fair play. A 
conjunctional rhyming group of 
similar meaning, more often heard 
today, is fair and square. [S.P.] 


3. When someone said recently, ‘I 
have seen John F. Kennedy twice’, 
a discussion immediately arose 
among teachers of English here in 
Singapore as to whether the present 
perfect tense was acceptable in this 
context on the grounds that the 
simple tense was more correct. After 
all, alas, seeing John F. Kennedy 
can never be repeated. Shouldn’t 
the speaker have said ‘I saw John F. 
Kennedy twice’? What is your view? 


ANSWER. Both sentences would have 
been acceptable, but the last one 
would naturally have been more 
usual. Although President John 
Kennedy was assassinated at Dallas in 
Texas as long ago as 22 November 
1963, it is still just conceivable for 
someone who actually saw him twice, 
and who was then recalling these two 
occasions as outstanding memories, 
to regard them from the viewpoint 
of that moment of time when he was 
actually speaking. 

That is all that matters. In this 
use of the present perfect (present 
tense + perfective aspect) subjective 
attitude overrides objective reality. 

How many times have you seen 
John Kennedy? I have seen him twice, 
How many times did you see John 
Kennedy ? I saw him twice. [S.P.] 


4. Is the sentence ‘I bought it cheap’ 
grammatically correct? Should we 
not say ‘I bought it cheaply’? 


ANSWER. No, not necessarily, because 
in this sentence cheap functions as a 
predicative adjective, and not as an 
adverb, You will find this structure 
well described in Hornby’s A Guide 
to Patterns and Usage in English, 
p. 33, and also in The Advanced 
Learner’s Dictionary of Current 


English, p. xiii. In both books it is 
called Verb Pattern 7. This pattern 
has four components: subject + 
verb + noun (pronoun) as first or 
inner complement + adjective as 
second or outer complement. This 
is an important and ancient pattern. 
It has a history of at least one 
thousand years behind it. Other 
examples: 


John painted his house white 
Mary flung all the windows open 
The sun keeps us warm 

The cook boiled the egg hard 
The cat licked the saucer clean. 


At the same time ‘I bought it cheaply’ 
could be rightly said, but it would 
convey a slightly different shade of 
meaning. It would mean ‘I got it at 
a low cost of buying (perhaps 
secondhand)’ This sentence has, of 
course, a different structure. Its 
four components are subject + 
verb + pronoun as sole complement 
+ adverb as adjunct. You will find 
this structure fully described in A 
Guide to Patterns and Usage, p. 37, 
and in The Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary, p. xix. It is Hornby’s 
Verb Pattern 10. [S.P.] 


5. A. S. Hornby, in Book Two of his 
The Teaching of Structural Words and 
Sentence Patterns (pp. 48-54), sug- 
gests that if-clauses may be presented 
by using the preposition with (and 
later without). E.g. ‘This is a piece 
of chalk. What can I do with it? 
I can write on the blackboard. If I 
have a piece of chalk, I can write on 
the blackboard.’ 

_ He then gives examples of want to 
in if-clauses. I should like to start 
with want to. E.g. ‘I want to write on 
the blackboard. But I have no piece 
of chalk? Can I write on the black- 
board without a piece of chalk? No, 
I can’t. I can’t write on the black- 
board without a piece of chalk. If I 
have a piece of chalk I can write on 
the blackboard.’ 


ANSWER. The Introduction to Stage 
Two of The Teaching of Structural 
Words and Sentence Patterns says 
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that ‘The order in which the teaching 
patterns are arranged’ (i.e. in this 
book) ‘is unlikely to be identical 
with the order of these items in the 
textbooks used in schools’. So if, in 
the textbooks used by teachers in 
S. India, the use of want with an 
infinitive is presented before the 
uses of with and without (as dealt 
with in Chapter 10), there is clearly 
no reason why the procedure pre- 
ferred by our correspondent should 
not be used. (I suggest, however, using 
‘I have no chalk’ instead of ‘I have no 
piece of chalk’. ‘Piece of chalk’ is 
more appropriate when one actually 
holds up and shows a piece of chalk.) 

Even if want to is a new teaching 
item, there is no objection to using 
the sequence suggested in this letter. 
It would be necessary to present 
want to carefully and thoroughly 
(as in paras. 74-5), using examples 
with can, before continuing with the 
examples which include with and 
without, One item should be mastered 
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THE KENKYUSHA 
DICTIONARY OF CURRENT 
ENGLISH IDIOMS. Ed. by S. 
Ichikawa, T. Mine, R. Inui, K. 
Kihara, S. Takaha. Kenkyusha, 
Tokyo. 1964. xxii+-849 pp. 2800 yen. 


Confronted with a bulky and at- 
tractively produced dictionary such 
as this, the first questions to cross 
one’s mind are: How complete is it? 
Are the idioms really current? Are 
they adequately explained? Are they 
illustrated, either by made-up sen- 


at a time. When pupils are able to 
use want to with fluency and under- 
standing, with and without may be 
dealt with. The teacher must also 
be certain that his pupils are able to 
use without as well as with. 

What teachers and teacher-trainers 
need to bear in mind is (1) the 
Necessity to space out the presenta- 
tion of teaching items, (2) the impor- 
tance of seeing that one new item is 
really mastered before another is 
presented, and, above all, (3) the 
need to make sure that in the presen- 
tation of a new item no ‘unknown’ 
items are used. Thus, if must and 
without are not known, they should 
not be used in the presentation of 
want to. So ‘What must I have if I 
want to...’ should be avoided if 
must has not yet been presented. If 
must is ‘known’, it may, of course, 
be used. It should be used, in fact, 
because recall and practice of items 
already presented is essential. 


[A.S.H.] 


tences or by quotations? i 
aes on yq ns? Who is the 
The last question should 
come first. The book is meant for 
readers whose native language is not 
English but who have a fairly 
advanced command of it; for readers 
rather than for speakers or writers 
of the language; and especially for 
readers with an interest in the cul- 
tural background of Britain and 
North America. It ‘is intended’, says 
Professor Ichikawa i è 


I n the Preface, 
to show how English idioms reflect 


perhaps 
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English and American culture, and 
how they behave in the environment 
of present-day English. à 
What the average reader requires 
is a quick way of finding out or 
checking what unknown expressions 
mean as he comes across them. The 
very good index and the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the items of 
this dictionary help him to do this. 
Every item is aaee under all its 
inent words. 
apor a to the Introduction, 
‘Jf we know the metaphorical origins 
or sources of those phrases, we find 
it easier to comprehend what they 
really mean, just as etymology 
contributes much to our under- 
standing of word meaning’. This is 
undoubtedly so in many instances, 
though a much safer guide to mean- 
ing is offered by the contexts in 
which the phrase occurs. Here the 
dictionary gives generous help. Each 
idiom is illustrated by several 
quotations from British or American 
authors, the net being flung wide to 
take in several types of both fiction 
and non-fiction. The source of the 
metaphor is less important, though 
awareness of it is sometimes illumi- 
nating. 

Such a work can never be exhaus- 
tive, and it is the idiom of rare occur- 
rence for which the reader whose 
English is very advanced will look. 
Most of the space is taken up, how- 
ever, by idioms which are well known 
to the native speaker and reader of 
English. Opening the volume in hap- 
hazard fashion one chances succes- 
sively upon draw the long bow, hold out 
the olive-branch, at close quarters, be 
in the saddle, kick up a shindy, be skin 
and bone, the last straw, on tenter- 
hooks, pass the time of day, bark up 
the wrong tree, wait and see, clip the 
wings of. Of these, only the first 
is relatively uncommon. On the 
whole, the book will be useful to the 
kind of reader who has a good 
grasp of the basic syntax of English 
but who is not familiar with idio- 
matic expressions. , 

It is a pity that the authors give 
us no idea of the size of the corpus 


of text from which they drew their 
quotations, though it was evidently 
large. Nor do they drop more than 
a hint or two as to the relative 
frequency of the idioms included. 
Absent also is information as to the 
status or register of the idiom. The 
uninformed reader would not know, 
for instance, that go to blazes is a slang 
expression in all contexts or that the 
four corners of the world is a literary 
one. 

The idioms are indeed current, or 
at least twentieth century, but are 
drawn solely from print, spoken 
sources being excluded. This is fair 
enough. In novels, however, there is 
some reflection of speech, and 
information as to the likelihood of a 
particular idiom occurring in print 
or in speech would have been 
useful. 

In general, the definitions and 
explanations are accurate, although 
now and then the authors go 
slightly astray. For example, bonnet 
in a bee in one’s bonnet is not ‘head’ 
but ‘a kind of hat’. Neither quota- 
tion for the mountain in labour makes 
the meaning of the phrase very clear. 
The idiom or I’m a Dutchman is not 
satisfactorily explained: it does not 
‘express strong disbelief or astonish- 
ment’ but means (according to the 
context) something like ‘or I'll be 
surprised’, or, alternatively, ‘or I 
know nothing about the matter’. 

One excellent feature is that 
different forms of the idioms are 
often given. As a useful Introduction 
Points out, many English idioms have 
a ‘subtle and plastic character’. 
Thus we have not only kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs but also kill 
the goose that lays the gilded eggs, 
kill the men that laid the golden eggs, 
and a goose who would lay eggs for 
him—all mutations of the same 
idiom. 

The Strength of the book lies 
without doubt mainly in its sub- 
stantial quotations. It is a rich 
source of information and on the 
whole a reliable one. It would 
deserve a place on the bookshelves 
of every fairly advanced foreign 
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learner of English, and native users 
of the language will also find much 
of interest and profit in it. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH. Ernest Weekley. Dover 
Publications, Inc., New York; Con- 
stable, London. 1967. xx+-1, 659 pp. 
Two volumes, 26s. 6d. each. 


This decade has proved exceptionally 
rich in etymological dictionaries. It 
has produced Partridge’s Origins 
(fourth edition revised 1966), On- 
ions’s Oxford Dictionary of English 
Etymology (1966), and Klein’s Com- 
prehensive Etymological Dictionary 
(1968). The last two have already 
been reviewed in this journal (XXI, 
278-9 and XXIII, 94-5). All three 
dictionaries are indeed excellent. 
They supplement one another ad- 
mirably, since they deal with ety- 
mology from different viewpoints. 
Why, then, one may fairly ask, have 
the directors of Dover Publications 
decided to reprint Ernest Weekley’s 
Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English without change—‘an un- 
abridged and unaltered republication 
of the work originally published in 
London by John Murray in 1921? 
The answer is simple. Weckley’s 
work is unique. It shows originality 
and erudition, and its entertain- 
ment value is high. That is why 
many students and teachers of 
English will be glad to have these 
two attractive volumes on their 
shelves. The text is printed in clear 
type on opaque quarto pages and it 
is therefore pleasant and easy to 
read. 

Weekley studied in France under 
Gaston Paris and in Germany under 
Friedrich Kluge. Under their eminent 
guidance he came to acquire a wide 
and generous view of etymology. Too 
often, he said, etymologists appear 
to be more interested in dead roots 
than in living words. Too often they 
are content to solve the problem of 
Where from? without troubling to 
answer the no less important ques- 
tions How? When? and Why ?, and 


even occasionally, Who? (Preface, 
page vii). In his own book Weekley 
draws freely upon his vast store of 
learning. He does all he can to make 
his presentation not only factual 
and informative but also lively and 
witty. He illustrates word-histories 
by quoting from books famous in 
world literature (not only English), 
from modern novels and daily 
newspapers, and even from Punch. 

You have no doubt come across 
the everyday expression merry-go- 
round. Linguistically it is a very 
interesting expression. It is a three- 
fold (trimorphemic) hyphened noun 
consisting of the attributive adjective 
merry modifying the phrasal verb 
go round, which itself consists of the 
full verb go modified by the adverb 
round. A merry-go-round is, strictly 
speaking, a revolving machine fitted 
with wooden horses or cars at a 
children’s fun fair or amusement 
park, It is, in other words, a round- 
about. Today, however, roundabout 
also means a round turn at a road 
Junction called in America an inter- 
section) where all traffic has to follow 
a one-way course (called in America 
a traffic circle or rotary). Jocularly, 
in both Britain and America, people 
refer to this as a merry-go-round. 
Thus merry-go-round is heard every 
day in motoring talk and it is there- 
fore duly recorded in all dictionaries; 
but Weekley, and Weekley alone 
among etymologists, tells us this 
interesting linguistic form has an 
exact parallel in the old countryman’s 
expression merry-go-down, meaning 
‘strong ale’. 

Take, as another example, the 
important word /aw. This came into 
English from Scandinavian just one 
thousand years ago. After discussing 
its early history and its related forms 
in other languages, Weekley shows 
that its basic concept is ‘something 
laid down’ and that a similar sense. 
development appears in doom and 
Statute. He then points out that 
law and order (a very common 
expression in these days of world 
unrest) is one of many phrases, like 
act and deed and acknowledge and 
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confess, which spring up naturally 
among a bilingual people. He shows 
that the affix -in-law, as in mother-in- 
law and son-in-law, alludes to canon 
law. He shows that the epithet /aw- 
abiding, as in the common phrase 
law-abiding citizens, is really a 
modern alteration of law-biding 
‘awaiting the due course of law’, 
Altogether this article on /aw is a 
model of compression. In small 
space it gives us all kinds of valuable 
information. 

You can refer to this dictionary in 
order to check one particular fact. 
You can take it up and read in it 
anywhere and, before putting it 
down again, you can be sure of 
finding something both interesting 
and amusing. You can also read it 
consecutively for hours and hours 
for your great profit and delight. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

L. G. Alexander. Longmans. 1967. 
139 pp. 6s. 

A useful book, this, consisting of 
sixty short passages, graded into six 
chapters, to which are set batches of 
questions. A unique feature is that 
the question forms themselves are 
graded and a summary of the selected 
forms prefaced to each chapter. 

The work is intended to be suitable 
for older learners with up to a year’s 
experience of the language, who will 
be trained up to the level of the 
Cambridge Lower Certificate oral 
examination. Whilst it is keyed to 
L. G. Alexander’s New Concept 
course and has a structural specifica- 
tion in common with Longmans’s 
Structural Readers series, it is emi- 
nently usable by learners working 
with other courses, who need 
systematised oral practice. 

The introduction for teachers sets 
out suggested aims and procedures, 
which include listening practice 
using the tape-recordings of the 
passages, reading silently and aloud 
(and for this purpose the text of the 
passages is marked for main stress 
and pauses), and working the oral 
exercises. A somewhat unusual defi- 


nition of extensive reading is 
assumed, when the aims of this 
activity are given as ‘to enable the 
students to practise reading aloud 
with correct stress and intonation’, 
and when the procedure suggested 
consists of individuals reading aloud 
with later comments and corrections. 
The alternative suggestion of groups 
of five or six students being asked to 
read in chorus is a most questionable 
procedure. 

Reading through the specially- 
written passages, one is forcefully 
reminded that the adult language- 
learner will accept a lower standard 
of humour and literary quality in a 
foreign language than he demands 
from reading in his mother tongue, 
Just occasionally one feels that Mr 
Alexander has found himself rather 
pushed for a suitably rounded an- 
ecdote. And is your reviewer alone 
in being irritated by the frequent 
use of first person narratives, which 
are also so frequently found in 
ad hoc passages written by examiners? 


GUIDED COMPOSITION 
EXERCISES. D. H. Spencer. 
Longmans. 1967. 57 pp. 4s. 


By moving from the imitation of 
selected sentence patterns to the 
independent construction from con- 
trolled frameworks of longer se- 
quences, Mr Spencer aims to train 
the intermediate learner in the 
elements of composition. The amount 
of freedom allowed in the process 
gradually increases: Stage I requires 
the framing of cued sentences on a 
given pattern, Stages II and III pro- 
vide paragraphs which are to be 
changed or rewritten in various ways. 

An admirable feature of the book 
is the ingenuity with which Mr 
Spencer maintains interest and points 
up significant relationships between 
related areas of language. Journeys 
are traced in reverse, people des- 
cribed from the details on their 
passports, and activities deduced 
from timetables. If it is true that 
learning only takes place when 
some kind of problem is being 
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solved, then the later sections of 
this book should prove highly educa- 
tional, 

Interestingly, the anecdote on 
page 53 tells the same story as one 
found in Question and Answer 
reviewed above. Since the two authors 
were writing at about the same time, 
one wonders if they have joke-telling 
friends in common. Or perhaps 
there is a Bumper Fun Book in 
restricted circulation among text- 
book authors. 


ENGLISH PREPOSITIONAL 
IDIOMS. Frederick T. Wood. 
Macmillan, 1967. vii-+562 pp. 30s. 


This book is divided into two un- 
equal sections: Part I, pages 3 to 92, 
entitled The Prepositions and their 
Uses; and Part Il, pages 95 to 562, 
Prepositional Idioms. 

Although it comprises less than 
one sixth of the whole volume, Part 
l is by far the more important 
section. It presents nearly one 
hundred prepositions arranged in 
alphabetical order from ABOUT to 
WITHOUT. Their ordinary and 
special uses and constructions are 
described in simple terms and each 
separate use is exemplified by means 
of illustrative sentences. Most of 
these sentences are composed by the 
author for the occasion, but some are 
quoted from the books of living 
and recent writers, including A. E. 
Coppard, Harold Brighouse, William 
Stanley Houghton, R. D. Blackmore 
(mis-spelt Blackmoor, p. 23), J. J. 
Bell, Hilaire Belloc, Bernard Shaw, 
and Christopher Fry; as well as 
from the works of well-known 
writers including Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Goldsmith, Cowper, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Landor, Hood, Macaulay, Kinglake, 
Dickens, Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold. All these illustrative exam- 
ples are well sclected and impec- 
cable, but some of the grammatical 
comments preceding them should be 
read with caution. Does as ever 
function as a preposition in accepted 


English? This is, I know, a contro- 
versial point among advanced lin- 
guists. In all Dr Wood's examples, 
however, it clearly functions as a 
conjunction, relative pronoun, or 
adverb, The important compound 
prepositions across from, down from, 
and inside of do not appear. Away 
from, by means of, with regard to, 
on top of, and on behalf of appear 
only in Part II. We find /ike in Part I, 
but not unlike. 

It is unfortunate that Dr Wood 
should so frequently err in attribut- 
ing to prepositions significations that 
they do not possess. Prepositions 
are functors or structure words. 
They show well-defined relationships 
between two nominals (nouns, pro- 
nouns, substantivised adjectives, noun 
phrases), and between nominals and 
other parts of speech. It is, for 
instance, misleading to state (p. 42) 
that one of the separate senses 
of from is ‘to indicate difference or 
contrast’, as in the sentence: ‘We 
could not distinguish one from the 
other’. The notion of difference or 
contrast is expressed by the verb 
distinguish, and not by the linking 
preposition from. Again, it is fal- 
lacious to state (p. 78) that one of 
the separate senses of the preposition 
to is ‘to indicate the result of a 
transformation or change’, as in the 
sentence: “Lot's wife was changed to 
a pillar of salt’. The preposition 
indicates merely the direction of the 
change, 

Far from being a clear and simple 
guide to prepositional idioms, Part 
Il is, in fact, a glossary of nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs constructed 
with prepositions. It is useful in its 
way, but it tells us little more about 
Prepositional idioms than any com- 
petent unilingual dictionary like The 
Concise Oxford or The Advanced 


Learner's Dictionary of Current 
English. As a selective glossary, it is 
inevitably incomplete, We find 


mo Not sufficient, engage but not 

isengage, remember but not forget 
Part II therefore falls short of its aim. 
Its Chief value lies in its wealth of 
illustrative sentences, 
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BETTER ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION. 

J. D. O'Connor. C.U.P. 1967. 
viii+179 pp. 21s. 


This simply-written book on the 
pronunciation of English is ‘for 
people who are prepared to work 
hard’. The author emphasises the 
importance of careful listening, 
followed by careful matching of per- 
formance with what is heard, as the 
way to improve one’s pronunciation. 
The book is intended for adult 
students. 

The book as a whole, re-treading 
mainly familiar ground, is exact and 
scholarly without being obscure. 
There are chapters on the speech 
organs, the consonants of English, 
the consonant sequences, the vowels, 
‘words in company’, and intonation. 
At the end of each chapter a few 
exercises are given, with answers at 
the end of the book. There is also a 
three-page section of ‘Conversational 
passages for practice’. A useful 
appendix deals with the difficulties 
of Arabic, Cantonese, French, Ger- 
man, Hindi, and Spanish speakers 
in pronouncing English. p 

What sort of English pronuncia- 
tion should be taken as a model? 
Mr O'Connor concentrates on 
Received Pronunciation, which is 
one of the widely acceptable sorts, 
and makes some reference to features 
of American usage. We find it 


difficult to agree, however, that a 
learner living in West Africa or India 
should necessarily aim, in preference, 
at a variety of the English pronuncia- 
tion of his own area. Still less can we 
agree that ‘the most sensible thing to 
do is to take as your model the sort 
of English which you can hear most 
often’, for this might be not a widely 
accepted or widely intelligible form 
of either British or American pro- 
nunciation. 

The diagrams of the speech organs 
are particularly clear and simple. 
Explanations are easy to follow, and 
a minimum of technical terms is used. 

Adequate attention is paid to the 
strength of consonant sounds (e.g. 
of f and y) and to vowel length 
before strong and weak consonants 
at the ends of words, the latter a point 
of practical significance often over- 
looked. 

The advice given on making the 
sounds is throughout practical and 
well based, and there are new points 
in the exercises. See, for instance, 
the section on l-sounds, on pages 
70-3. There is a useful section on 
tune-shapes. 

Altogether this is a book which 
may safely be recommended to 
teachers of English pronunciation 
to adult students, or to those students 
themselves if they have a fairly good 
grasp of English and are making a 
serious attempt to improve their 
pronunciation of it. 
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he next issue- 


CONSTRUCTIVE COMPREHENSION 


David Cobb 

This new comprehension book provides two years’ work for 
intermediate secondary and adult students who haye been 
studying English for a minimum of three years. The aim of the 
‘book is to improve both the students’ reading ability and aural 
and written work through a thorough development and testing 
of comprehension. l k 

The two years’ work is divided into three sections: Section One 
includes comprehension texts (with multi-choice questions); 
ion passages based on alternate 


Section Two provides  dictati 
passages from the first section; and in Section Three, the 
5 from Section One are used for practice in 


remaining passage: 
the use of verbs and their forms. 
Just published 5s 6d 


ENGLISH TEACHING EXTRACTS 


Donn Byrne 
“Intended for teachers, and ‘more especially student teachers of 
English as a second language, this new book from Longmans 
studies the theory and practice of the subject. Forty extracts from 
the writing of reputable English and American writers on 
linguistics have been used to provoke and provide discussion on 
this rapidly-expanding subject. The aim is to supply often contro- 
versia] ideas on language teaching method for use in groups 
consisting of the training college lecturer and a group of students. 
Os 6d 
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